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PATENTED BALFOUR EXCLUSIVES 


Two exclusive features in class ring construction were orig- 
inated, perfected, and patented by the L. G. Balfour Company. 
They are the PRISMA-TITE closed back and the CLINCH-TITE 
anchored crest. United States patent No. 2756571 was issued on 
July 31, 1956, on the CLINCH-TITE construction, and United 
States patent No. 2756572 was issued on July 31, 1956, on the 
PRISMA-TITE construction. 
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It has come to our attention that the patented PRISMA-TITE 
feature is now being imitated by other manufacturers. This of 
course is flattering to the inventors and craftsmen who over the 
years have made Balfour a leader in the industry. Nevertheless, 
a manufacturer who makes, sells, or offers for sale class rings 
incorporating the patented features becomes exposed to suit for 
infringement. In selling infringing rings the manufacturer 
subjects the purchaser to similar liability. 
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It is your privilege to obtain without liability certain features 
available only in Balfour class rings. It is our intention to defend 
that privilege with all the resources provided by law, Out 
attorneys are preparing and will bring suit against infringing 
manufacturers for violation of patents held by our company. 
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By Way of Introduction 


aan years ago leaders in business education, all members of the 
United Business Education Association, a department of the National 
Education Association, under the editorship of Hamden L. Forkner, Head 
of the Department of Business Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, prepared a special issue of THE BULLETIN on The Business 
Education Program in the Secondary School. This publication was 
eminently successful and has served as a guide for administrators and 
teachers of business education in establishing or progressively developing 
programs of business education in the secondary schools. It contained a 
comprehensive treatment of the area of business education in the total 
program of secondary education for youth. 

This new publication is a complete revision of the former highly success- 
ful publication that has served secondary education so effectively. All 
present authors of the several chapters conferred with the writers of the 
chapters in the earlier publication. The result is this publication which 
contains the best that has come out of recent experience and the best in 
what is needed by youth in our modern business world. 

Secondary-school administrators are deeply indebted to Lloyd V. Doug- 
las, Head of the Department of Business Education, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, who has served as editor of this publication. 
He solicited manuscripts, reviewed them critically, and served untiringly 
as general editor for the complete issue. Our gratitude is expressed to the 
authors of the several chapters-as listed in the Contents. 

Special recognition is given to Hollis Guy, Executive Director of the 
United Business Education Association, for his assistance and coopera- 
tion, and to Joanne Graves and several other members of the editorial 
staff of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals in pre- 


paring the copy for the printer and seeing it through the press under 
the direction of Walter E. Hess, Managing Editor of THE BULLETIN. 


Pau E. Eticker, Editor, YHE BULLETIN 
Executive Secretary 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


TO HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


AND BUSINESS TEACHERS 


dee publication is a complete revision of the original 
Business Education Program in the Secondary School, published 
under the editorship of Hamden L. Forkner in 1949, The un- 
usual demand for that issue of the BULLETIN of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals led to this careful re- 
vision to assure the very best current thinking. All available 
former contributors have assisted in this revision; in some cases 


they invited other business teachers to work with them in order 
to further assure maximum validity. ; 


Lioyp V. Douctas 
Special Editor for this Issue 


of THE BULLETIN 
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*A Message to All Principals 


la bass in hand with the general expansion of the world’s economy, 
there is an increasing demand for young adults to enter careers in busi- 
ness. We in business education are keenly aware of our opportunities to 
fulfill an obligation of secondary schools to prepare young adults for 
more effective living. We are also aware of the opportunities our special- 
ized area of education provides for molding the future executives and 
workers in business and industry. 

There was a time when the business departments (erroneously called 
“commercial” departments) taught only the basic skills and elements for 
office and store occupations. Today the impact of technological advances, 
modification of business procedures, the complexities of an expanded 
€conomy, and other factors demand that we broaden our offerings and 
direct attention to developing higher levels of performance. 

Ten years ago we talked about and wrote about the “new look” in 
business and in business education. Then we described the “forward 
look.” More recently we are filling our periodicals and conferences with 
predictions for the “age of automation.” “Electronics” and “dynamics” 
are entering the business classroom. The master teacher in the business 
department is equipped to instruct students to enter stores and offices as 
competent employees—employees who are prepared to adjust to the 
changes in business procedures resulting from living in the age of elec- 
tronics. The master business teacher, through knowledge of group 
dynamics, creates an atmosphere compelling enough to challenge the 
gifted pupil, as well as the less gifted, to accept and attain higher goals 
of achievement in both the classroom and on the job. 


Business sets the standards and the schools casting the proverbial 
“weather eye” are alert to the trends. Changes in business must be fol- 
lowed by changes in business education. Our schools need to provide: 
(1) business and economic education for all students; (2) more general 
education for the business students; (3) offerings on the secondary level 
that lead directly into positions in business; (4) more specialized business 
_ education on the post-high-school level; and (5) opportunities for retrain- 

ing and upgrading the adult business worker. 

_ Business teachers reconfirm their conviction that a good business educa- 
tion program includes subjects which insure that each boy and girl who 
leaves the secondary school will have a basic understanding of what his 
rights and duties are in this complex economic system; that every young 
adult will know how to conduct himself to solve intelligently the econ- 
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omic problems with which he will be confronted in the home, in his 
business, and in the community. 

Businessmen and business educators alike believe the business educa- 
tion program in the expanding secondary school should include the 
equipment, materials, and personnel which will provide the very best 
aids in helping young adults to find the kinds of occupations they think 
they want to enter, and then provide the facilities so that they will per- 
form their jobs in accordance with the wishes of business and industry. 


The business teachers of America are grateful to the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals for the opportunity to present again 
‘the story of business education in the secondary schools. It is hoped that 
the story will provide guidance in planning the business education pro- 
gram; that the suggestions for evaluating the program will prove helpful; 
and that this re-evaluation of the business education program by the 


business teachers themselves will contribute toward improving education 
in general and business education in particula: 


Hortis Guy 
Executive Director 
United Business Education Association 


CHAPTER | 


What a High School Principal Thinks 
Business Education Should Do 
E. B. WEAVER 


Busnes education is an important program in the modern high- 
school curriculum. Like all other programs, it should contribute to the 
development of youth by increasing knowledge, developing skills, teach- 
ing how to solve problems of living, and developing proper attitudes. The 
quality of a business education program is measured largely by the achieve- 
ments of its graduates. 

Since the program has for its main purpose the preparation of young 
adults for occupations in business, effective business education requires 
that the schools work closely with the businessmen in the community. 
Jobs are readily accessible at a good wage to the boy or girl who has 
excelled in the secretarial, office clerical, bookkeeping, retailing, and re- 
lated subjects. This, of course, is a healthy situation and naturally at- 
tracts more and more students into the program. 


ON-THE-JOB TRAINING DESIRABLE 


Cooperative programs are now preparing students more fully for in- 
tegration into business. We seek out a great variety of jobs for students 
and endeavor to extend the number of skills they will learn. The first 
step in good teaching is “prepare the learner.” In a cooperative business 
program, this means “get him interested in doing a good job in the 
training station and in the related school study.” It is the teachers’ re- 
sponsibility to arouse the learners’ interest, if it does not already exist, 
and to keep it high if it already is there. 

Our schools work closely with business to arrange for jobs that will 
provide the proper preparation for employment. We request business to 
provide wider opportunities for students so they may learn more about 
business during the hours they spend as employees. With the cooperation 
of employers and with their willingness and patience, the program can and 
will continue to expand. In order to encourage and develop a common 
understanding between employer and student, businessmen should be 


active consultants in the business department by serving on advisory com- 
mittees. 


E. B. Weaver is Principal of Topeka High School, Topeka, Kansas. 
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It appears also that the retailer and office manager are realizing more 
and more the possibilities that are theirs by encouraging the students to 


We must be realistic; 


offices and in retail stores as only one step in their business education. 
The next step, within this field of education, is to create opportunities 
for our young people to learn about various Phases of business. In re- 
tailing, for example, they learn about purchasing, inventory control, rates 
of turnover, advertising, display, market research, product demonstration, - 
sales techniques, and methods of increasing Store traffic. We should also 
provide dynamic work experience for those students who want to learn 
about business, but who will not follow careers in retailing. 

The selling of merchandise is a fundamental American skill. The need 
for this skill becomes more important all the time, 


It is hoped that, when a student has served a definite time during his 
senior year, he will be equipped to select a 
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The high-school Principal must make ce 
paring for vocational business life also se 


WHAT A HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL THINKS ll 


the cultural phases of education as does a student who plans college or 
other pursuits. 

If the business student needs specialized English or mathematics, these 
are best dealt with functionally in shorthand, bookkeeping, clerical prac- 
tice, or merchandising classes. The high-school principal should not be 
disturbed if the various subjects in the school touch upon the needs of 
pupils and seem to repeat or overlap. This is all to the good. 


THE ScHOOL’s RESPONSIBILITY 


It is the responsibility of the school to provide and supervise an on-the- 
job training program for senior students. As a-part of the required pro- 
gram, students must be familiar with job information about future voca- 
tions. From the information obtained, students make up their individual 
occupational monographs for future long-range employment. 

In business, if one person is unable to produce because of his lack of 
preparation, another is hired who can. But the schools must take the 
students who come to it and, by patient understanding, attempt to prepare 
the students for entering a position in business or industry. Some students 
will be able to meet the highest entrance standards of the business firms; 
others will meet standards at a lower level. The school passing mark is 
not necessarily a business standard. Perfection is the goal of the school, 
but unlike business, the school is a place where learners are permitted to 
try again and again, and where mistakes are the rule and not the excep- 
tion. Perfection often comes only after long experience on the job. 

An excellent example of a functional opportunity to develop is found 
in the case of those who work in the cooperative work programs of a 
school. The student may have the necessary skill or he may possess the 
knowledge to do the job, but he frequently is unable to bring the two 
together in a satisfactory manner. Others do not have a broad enough 
preparation. High-school students who plan to work in an office should 
be prepared in both bookkeeping and secretarial work because they 
then will be more likely to acquire a range of knowledges and skills which 
are necessary to improve output as office workers. 

The department of business education in a high-school should cooperate 
closely with business and seek the cooperation of business in all matters of 
curriculum planning, standards, and employment. Supplementing the 
work experience programs with periodic conferences between representa- 
tives of business and of the school will be of great-benefit in doing this. 

A school curriculum designed to provide for ordinary life situations 
must take into consideration the problems arising from youth’s contacts 
with complex business. The seriousness and frequency of these problems 


are such that added attention and cooperation are needed if people are to 
feel that their education has served them well. 
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AUTOMATION 

In this fast moving competitive world, automation is requiring more 
workers qualified to handle the volume which is now required. Automa- 
tion is more than invention. It is the wide-spread acceptance and usage of 
the basic principles of automatic operation and control. In view of its 
critical impact on our affairs, let us see what we mean by “automation.” 

Actually, several different kinds of operations are included in this 
term. Today, mechanical judgment tends to replace certain human 
judgments. We have built machines that see, hear, and feel. These ma- 
chines have memory units and, in effect, can be said to learn. Machines 


cases, 
be cu: 


In view of this new phase of technol 
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CHAPTER II 


Characteristics of Business Education 
in Our Expanding High Schools 


HAMDEN L. FORKNER 


lier problems facing the high schools today are accented by a marked 
increase in numbers as well as the imperative need to expand the cur- 
riculum of the schools so as to meet the varied needs of youth and society. 
How to accommodate the marked increase in numbers is no small task for 
the administrator and the school board. But how to bring about a realistic 
curriculum that will effectively serve the needs of youth and society is even 
more complex. 


Most communities will no longer be satisfied with a curriculum that 
only prepares young people for college. Those who do not go on to 
college also deserve and have a right to demand the kind of educational 
program that will fit them for active, effective economic and political 
citizenship. But one can only be active and effective through experience 
and practice. 

An attempt is made in this discussion to point up in broad outline what 
the program of education for business activities should be as we consider 
the expanding nature of the American high school. Each high-school 
principal, curriculum director, curriculum committee, guidance com- 
mittee, or parent group will find in this and subsequent chapters a guide 
for evaluating the program of education for business and economic activi- 
ties. 

Certain basic assumptions form the basis for the discussion that follows. 
They are: 


è 

Every young person, regardless of his future vocational or profes- 
sional aspirations and accomplishments, will constantly be called 
upon to make decisions and take actions that are based on knowledge 
about business and its operations. 

Every young person, regardless of the size of school or community, 
is entitled to the opportunity of becoming competent in the voca- 
tional and economic life of our day. 

The high-school curriculum, if it is to meet modern needs of youth, 
will have to undergo some major changes in the way of eliminating 


Hamden L. Forkner is Professor of Education and Head of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 
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from the curriculum some of the things that make no differénce in 
the way young people and adults live in today’s world. The high 
school will also have to question the time spent in learning skills of 
the horse-and-buggy era so that more time will be available for other 
important learnings. À 

The complexity of modern business and economic life is so marked 
that only those who have been specifically prepared to teach business 
and economics should be entrusted to educate youth about business 
and economic activities. 

The levels of work in modern business are so varied that most 
young people in high school can be prepared for one of these levels 
provided the school is alert to the situation and is prepared to adjust 
traditional patterns to new needs. 

Every young person who plans to continue his education beyond 
high school should be prepared to pursue that education. 

Business subjects should be accepted by colleges and universities 
on the same basis as other high-school subjects. 

If the reader accepts most of these assumptions, 
ucation will have certain characteristics. These c! 
to schools whether large, medium, 
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Since business occupations, including office, sales, and administrative 
work, make up such a large percentage of the total working force of our 
country, it is safe to assume that any school that does not offer a wide 
range of vocational business courses is failing to provide for the needs 
of youth. This objective can be accomplished in small schools by the 
use of supervised correspondence courses, and by getting teachers to break 
with tradition and do in much less time what they are now doing. 


Are the teachers of business activities keeping themselves informed of new 
developments in business by working in business, by frequent contacts with 
business firms, by contacts with former students, or by serving as consultants 
to business? 


How can teachers expect to teach what they have never practiced? Or 
how can teachers know business working conditions and standards unless 
they keep in close touch with business? 


Are the textbooks supplemented by examples of business operations and 
procedures so that the student is learning how to adapt what the textbook 
contains to the actual situations that prevail in the business community? 


Textbooks are written and school boards buy them to facilitate the 
work of the teacher. But textbooks are written for more or less universal 
use and for the “average” class and teacher, which do not exist. There- 
fore, the good teacher is directing his students to supplement the text 
materials with actual materials from business. 


Are students learning how to appraise and evaluate their own work so 
that, when business employs them or when they work for themselves, they 
will have a realistic standard against which to measure their achievements? 

The teacher was the sole judge of the quality of work a student did in 
the schools of yesterday. In today’s modern world the teacher is not only 
teaching content and skills; he is also teaching self-evaluation. The stu- 
dent is learning the all-important fact that he is not working for the 
teacher or for an employer, but that he is working for his own advance- 
ment and that he must know how to measure his own progress. 


Do teachers use realistic standards of vocational competency in order to 
match student abilities with job requirements? And do these standards 
recognize the great variety of levels of occupational skill? 


The school of yesterday, for example, required that all students write 
100 words a minute in shorthand or they were not recommended for 
positions. But today we know that most businessmen are not able to dic- 
tate at this or higher rates but at very much lower rates. In fact the day of 
the high-speed shorthand writer is fast disappearing. In his place have 
come shorthand machines and voice recording machines. 


Do the businessmen of the community have something to guide them 
other than a high-school diploma when they interview and select beginning 
office and store employees? 
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When the businessman orders materials for fabrication he makes out 
very definite specifications and sets limits of standards below which he will 


not go. In most cases the businessman does not have specific standards for 
Instead, he relies on the number of 
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Has progress been made in the last few years toward a greater breadth 
of curriculum experience for our students? 


Traditions are difficult to break. Old ways of doing things are com- 
fortable. Among the last of the great working groups to be affected by 
mechanization and automation is the office and the store worker. But are 
we still teaching the same things in the same way that we have always 
done even though times have changed? Electric typewriters are rapidly 
replacing the horse- and-buggy age of typewriting. But has the teaching of 
typewriting advanced also? Is your school using modern methods that 
require less time to teach typewriting? Are we also still in the nineteenth 
century period in the field of shorthand? The major shorthand systems 
today are what they were before thé year 1900. It takes as long today to 
become a competent writer in the major systems of shorthand as it did 
prior to 1900 and the standards of achievement today are about the 
same as they were then. But tradition is strong. Have we shorthand 
teachers been encouraging the teaching and development of shorthand 
systems that experience has shown can be learned in from one-third to 
one-fourth the time? 


Are business students learning, in addition to their office and store skills, 
how to be effective in their personal relations, such as applying for a job, 
leading a business meeting, speaking forcefully and effectively, assuming 
leadership responsibilities, learning how to work together, and, finally, how 
to participate as a group member in bringing about community improvement? 

These goals apply to all students in all departments. But the business 
teacher has, through the national organization of the Future Business 
Leaders of America, excellent opportunities to work with an on-going 
organization of thousands of students and hundreds of chapters of young 
people who are learning to put their talents and interests to use. Every 
high-school principal and certainly every business teacher should read the 
Creed of the Future Business Leaders of America.1 


Are high-school principals, the superintendents of schools, and the boards 
of education alert to the fact that business students who take employment 
in the local community are one of the best public relations emissaries the 
school can have? 

This awareness should lead to a sensitiveness for having a department 


that is well equipped and laid out efficiently, which serves as a model for 
business. 


+Handbook, Future Business Leaders of America, United Business Education Association, 
NEA, Washington, D. C. 


CHAPTER Ill 


‘Business Education as | 
General Education 
RAY G. PRICE 


) So DYNAMICALLY has business education contributed to vocational 
education that in the minds of many the two have become synonymous. 
This, perhaps, explains in part a frequent failure to recognize the poten- 
tial general education values of business courses. Another explanation is 
the fact that, although the concept of general education is accepted by 


parents and educators alike, there is not always complete agreement as to 
what it is or how it can be achieved best. 


Here we will accept the premise most 


general education is education for effective living built around common 
experiences. Since ours is an economic society, does it not follow logically 
then, that some knowledge concerning business education is an essential 
part of the general education of all students? 

Usually the non-vocational business cours 
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- CURRICULUM ORGANIZATION 


The non-vocational aspects of business education may be organized as 
they now are in most schools in the form of the traditional basic business 
subject offerings. Or these traditional subjects may be replaced by an 
integrated series of units for various grade levels such as Basic Business 
1, 2, 3, and 4. Those who favor the integrated unit organization argue 
that it provides a more realistic and functional approach to present-day 
economic problems. For example, legal concepts and information would 
be incorporated as a part of any discussion of broad issues (credit, in- 
surance, banking, etc.) rather than as something apart as would be the 
case in a separate course. The advocates of this kind of integration con- 
tend further that it permits a gradual and orderly progression of experi- 
ences in terms of the readiness factor of the student at various age levels. 

An increasing number of schools are incorporating their basic business 
offerings into two courses; one for grades nine and ten, and one for 
grades eleven and twelve. These two courses serve as the “core” of the 
business education department and constitute the general education offer- 
ings. Other courses, although available for all and with some general 
education implications like business arithmetic or business English, would, 
however, still be of a specialized nature and primarily for business stu- 
dents. Regardless of what type of curriculum organization is used as the 
vehicle for bringing basic business education to boys and girls, certain 
economic areas must be incorporated into the program if it is to achieve 
its purpose—education for effective living. 

Financial Planning 

Wise money management is the backbone of economic efficiency. The 
amount of satisfaction that derives from one’s spending depends on how 
intelligently he chooses among the multitude of things that bid for his 
dollars. This concept is brought home to boys and girls when they learn 
how as consumers they direct business activity and how faulty direction 
of productive energy is detrimental to the consumer, to business, and to 
society as a whole. 

Wise Buying 

In an era when the individual's production activities have narrowed 
to the point of specialization while his consumer activities have expanded 
by leaps and bounds, some skill in the art of buying is indispensable. This 
would include a knowledge of where to buy, when to buy, and the rela- 
tion of quality to needs. Essential, too, is an understanding of the place 
of advertising in our economy and the difference between good and poor 
advertising. Young buyers need assistance in the evaluation and use of 
various sources of information—consumer testing organizations, labels, 
government and private business publications. 


Credit 


An appreciation of the impact of credit on our economy is fundamental 
to a comprehension of the business world. The problem is not so much 
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whether to use or not to use credit but rather one of knowing how and 
when to use it and the advantages and disadvantages of the different kinds 
available. a 

Insurance A ; ; 

A financial plan with proper balance includes some protection against 
possible losses. Ignorance concerning kinds of insurance and the purpose 
of each can frequently result in too great a sum of money going for too 
little protection. Students should have an opportunity to analyze the 
various types of risks involved in daily living and to study the best ways 
to provide for these risks. 

| Saving and Investing 


The concept of thrift as “penny pinching” has given way to the modern 
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ing do not understand the legal aspects of everyday business transactions 
such as sales contracts, warranties, and the like. What makes a contract 
valid? When is a lawyer needed? What recourse have those whose rights 
have been violated? 


Labor Relations and Collective Bargaining 

This is a neglected area in most schools, a situation of growing concern 
to those who are close to the present economic scene. The role played by 
labor organizations in our economy must be given consideration if com- 
petent and fair judgment is to be made regarding their contribution to 
workers and to society. Shouldn’t the students in the secondary school 
know how unions are organized, their strengths and weaknesses, their 
accomplishments and their failures, and perhaps something of what it 
means to bargain collectively? 


Our Business System 

Those who understand how business operates are in a better position 
to contribute to its general improvement. The uninformed can hinder 
the effectiveness of our competitive system. Producers, consumers, govern- 
ment, and labor are all major factors in the economy. As they are interde- 
pendent, understanding one requires a knowledge of the place of each of 
the others. Good basic business courses stress broad social responsibili- 
ties before purely selfish interests. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES 

The trend in basic business courses is away from having students learn 
a lot of facts they may never use or at best do not need to know. Rather, 
the emphasis is on the development of concepts, attitudes, and apprecia- 
tions. For example, creating in students a desire to make and carry out 
financial plans of their own is a more worthy achievement than knowing 
the specific mechanics of record keeping or the percentage of income 
spent for this or that by the average individual or family. 

The knowledge a student acquires should serve as a means to under- 
stand his economic problems. How an individual feels about a particular 
issue may be more important than memorizing facts about it. Students 
who are encouraged to discuss and to take a stand on economic issues 
develop the habit of thinking things through for themselves. 

The more closely allied subject matter is to students’ present-day ex- 
periences, the more meaningful it becomes. That is one reason for the 
growing popularity of the consumer slant. Because boys and girls in 
high school are already practicing consumers, they are able to see them- 
selves as an important part of the business system. 

However, no approach should be too one sided. Since most of us serve 
in a multiple capacity as producers and citizens as well as consumers, a 
three-dimensional view is best. Economic decisions, whether they concern 
collective bargaining, taxes, or business ethics, must be analyzed from the 
standpoint of what is good for the individual as a wi buyer, and 
as a member of society. 
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The old economic theory courses are no longer acceptable in the new 
secondary education. They perhaps may have been appropriate in the 
days of highly selected students. As we adjust to the challenge of ever 
increasing enrollments with a greater percentage of young people attend- 
ing high school, we must shift emphasis. The individualistic approach 
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CHAPTER IV 


Business Education Contributes to 


Vocational Competence 
PARKER LILES 


V Va business education first entered the secondary school, its 
purpose was specifically vocational. Additional objectives appeared as 
the educational, business, and economic life of this country gradually un- 
folded. The contribution of business education to general education has 
been described in the preceding chapter. If business education is worthy 
of the name, or if business education is education for business, then voca- 
tional preparation as an objective must rank at or near the top in im- 
portance. In emphasizing the importance of the vocational objective, 
Tonne says, “Unless the schools, particularly the high schools, give 
thorough consideration to the occupational objective, they will fail in 
one of their prime missions—that of providing students with the means of 
earning a livelihood.’ 

That the vocational objective is still the dominant one and that there 
is no excuse for not accomplishing this objective is evident from this state- 
ment: “To prepare students as competent business employees was the 
first and still is the chief objective of business education, and we cannot 
justify the spending of public money on a type of education that pretends 
to prepare for business jobs but in reality does not produce acceptable 
results,” 2 

If a further case need be made for the vocational objective, the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the National Education Association in the 
publication, The Purposes of Education in American Democracy, defined 
the purposes of education as: self-realization, human relationship, 
economic efficiency, and civic responsibility. Among the objectives of 
economic efficiency is listed “the ability to succeed vocationally.” 

It may, therefore, be stated that it is the chief function of business edu- 
cation to provide those knowledges and skills which will ensure vocational 
competence and that it is the responsibility of the secondary school to 
provide an adequate vocational business education program for all stu- 
dents who desire and can profit from such training. 


Eep Herbert A., Principles of Business Education, Gregg Publishing Company, New York, 


2Walters and Nolan, Principles and Problems of Business Education, South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, Obio, 1950. P. 21. 


Parker Liles is Head of the Department of Business Education, Georgia State College 
of Business Administration, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Wuat Is VOCATIONAL COMPETENCE? 


Having accepted the principle that the secondary school can and 
should provide training which will make the student vocationally com- 
petent, we must next determine what is vocational competence. In general, 
it is the application of the skills and knowledge, acquired in a given area 
which enables a person to enter business or industry and perform specific 
duties at an acceptable rate of production. Such a definition, however, 
is too general to be of much value in determining or evaluating educa- 
tional experience. It is only when broken down into its elements that the 
term becomes meaningful: “Specifically, vocational competence for a 
pa job requires reasonable competence in five areas: (1) capacity 
and aptitude, (2) personal characteristics, (3) background and general 


ae (4) basic information, and (5) specialized information and 
skills, 
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knowledge of fundamentals of human relations, punctuality, and the like. 
In one survey, businessmen ranked “indifferent attitude toward work” 
first among a list of criticisms from a business trait standpoint of beginning 
office workers. 


Background and General Education 

Vocational competence does not consist of skill training alone. As 
Alexander stated: “Business educators have abandoned any attempt to 
superimpose the skill subjects upon an immature or precarious founda- 
tion.5 A good general education is essential for successful business employ- 
ment. Especially is it indispensable for promotion beyond initial jobs. 
Businessmen are emphatic in their insistence upon a broad general educa- 
tion. The secondary school is not in an “either/or” position regarding 
general education and business education; both can be accomplished 
effectively given the proper curriculum. 

What constitutes basic general education? This can be answered only 
briefly here. The so-called “three R’s” cannot be sacrificed to frills and 
fads. Language skills are extremely important. The ability to express 
oneself effectively, both orally and in written form, is essential. No less 
important are the mechanics of English, such as spelling, handwriting, 
and punctuation. The successful business employee is also able to employ 
the fundamental mathematical principles and skills with accuracy and 
speed. Furthermore, he must not be deficient in understanding and par- 
ticipating effectively in the social and economic order in which he lives. 
Basic Information 

An essential factor of vocational competence is adequate general busi- 
ness information, embodying a knowledge of business procedures, organ- 
ization, terminology, customs, and the like. 

Specialized Information and Skills 

The student must be equipped with the business skills which coincide 
with job specifications for initial positions. Failure to meet business stand- 
ards is disastrous. But the student should not be permitted or encouraged 
to specialize too narrowly. The student should have training in a family 
of skills rather than just one isolated skill. For instance, in the secretarial 
field in addition to shorthand, training should be provided in the 
related skills of typewriting, transcription, business machines, filing, tele- 
phone techniques, handling mail, and the like. 


How To MEASURE VOCATIONAL COMPETENCE 
The best measure of vocational competence is through comparison with 
known standards. The following statement from a well-known work on 
standards is apropos: “Obviously, standards and requirements for begin- 
ning positions are a vital part of the objectives of a vocational business 


‘Atlanta Chapter of National Office Management Association, “An Appraisal of Beginning 
Office Workers,” Survey, Atlanta, Georgia, March 1948. 
SAlexander, E. W., “Appraising Business Education,” op. cit., p. 3. 
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BUSINESS ENTRANCE TESTS 


Another measure of vocational competence is the National Business 
Entrance Tests. During the past nineteen years, educators and office 
managers have cooperated in sponsoring this testing program which is 
now operated by a committee representing the United Business Education 
Association and the National Office Management Association. 

These tests, given in the last semester of high school, are production 
tests and not simple speed tests. They are designed to determine the 
presence or absence of achievement on the part of the student or position 
applicant in one or more of the five basic office jobs. The jobs covered 
are stenography, typewriting, machine calculation, bookkeeping, and 
general office clerical work (including filing). In all cases an attempt is 
made to simulate actual working conditions. Other tests, such as speci- 
alized filing and voice transcription, will be added as sufficient demand 
develops, In addition to the skill tests, there is a business fundamentals 
and general information test. This test covers school-taught items such 
as the mechanics of English, spelling, business vocabulary, arithmetic, 
and nonschool-taught knowledge that is absorbed from radio, television, 
newspapers, and common customs. 

Students who pass the National Business Entrance Tests receive Certifi- 
cates of Proficiency. The certificate represents the attainment of national 
standards of vocational competence in one or more of the five areas. In 
former years, Certificates of Proficiency were issued by the official scoring 
staff for those examinees who passed the tests. This occasioned some 
inequities due to local circumstance. The scoring staff now scores the 
tests and provides the Test Center Administrator with the scores attained 
by the examinees. The test center administrator determines which of the 
examinees are to receive certificates, based on local circumstance and 
assisted by a percentile table. The cut-off points for certificates are set 
with the cooperation of local businessmen. The teacher can determine’ 
how well his students compare with all examinees by comparing the test 
results with over-all figures for the nation. 

The National Business Entrance Testing program is growing in popu- 
larity with both business educators and businessmen. Out of 55,701 
examinees who have taken a total of 68,319 skill tests, proficiency certifi- 
cates have been issued on the basis of satisfactory results for 38,968 of 
these skill tests. Not only are more students taking the tests each year, 
but also a higher percentage of those taking the tests aré qualifying for 
Certificates of Proficiency. This is noteworthy in view of the fact that the 
tests have been improved over the years, and that the validity and re- 
liability of the tests have been established by research workers and 
competent authorities in the field of test construction and educational 
measurement. 

It is the responsibility of educators to keep informed on business stand- 
ards and to provide the type of business education which will produce 
graduates qualified to meet minimum standards for the particular locality. 
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How To ACCOMPLISH VOCATIONAL COMPETENCE 


Some of the most important factors necessary to the T EE 
vocational competence are an adequate curriculum, proper ae an 
learning environment, qualified teachers, and competent supervisio 
administration. 
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should give increased attention to meeting the needs of students and busi- 
ness by offering adequate programs of clerical training and selling. Also, 
specific attention should be given to implementing curriculum changes 
which will more adequately prepare boys for the business positions they 
enter. 


Teaching-Learning Environment 

Although other chapters discuss teaching and learning, the importance 
of this element cannot be too strongly emphasized. Business teachers can- 
not be held responsible for vocational competence unless proper equip- 
ment, supplies, and building space are provided. It is just as essential 
that classrooms be specifically designed and equipped for business educa- 
tion as it is for industrial arts, home economics, and the like. Modern 
business machines should be installed, adequately maintained, and peri- 
odically replaced. Specifically designed office furniture—tables, desks, 
chairs—adjustable to meet the physical needs of students should be pro- 
vided. Care should be given in scheduling to see that the teacher is not 
required to teach more than one class in the same period. 


Qualified Teachers 

Properly qualified teachers contribute as much to training for voca- 
tional competence as any other one element. If qualified teachers are not 
available, a program of vocational business education should not be at- 
tempted. The idea that anyone can teach typewriting, for instance, is 
not only absurd but also a reflection upon competent administration. 
Given the proper educational environment, the secondary schools can do 
and are doing a splendid job of training for vocational competence. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS ENTRANCE TESTS 


Do your graduates have an opportunity to secure National Business Entrance 
Tests Certificates of Proficiency? 


They should! Business recognizes the certificate as attesting to the holder's skill- 
ability for successfully handling beginner duties in one or more areas of office 
work: Typewriting, Stenography, Machine Calculation, Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting, and General Clerical. 


Who benefits from the National Business Entrance Tests? 


Each teacher who prepares students for business. Each supervisor who promotes 
the tests. Each examinee who takes the tests. Each school who gives the tests. 
Each community where the tests are given. Each business that employs the 
examinees. Society in general because of increased office production, more con- 
tended employees, better economic conditions in the area served by a local 
Business Entrance Test Center. 


Where can more information be obtained? 


A brochure which describes the tests is available from the United Business 
Education Association (NEA), 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Business clubs provide a wonderful and natural means for a fairly 
large segment of the student body to be ambassadors of good will for the 
school. Their projects can take on a business-like atmosphere as they 
work for service groups in the community, visit business houses, invite 
businessmen to the school as speakers, and sponsor small-scale business 
activities in the school and community. The opportunities are limitless— 
the values never ending. The popularity of such pupil activity is attested 
to by the almost meteoric growth throughout the United States of the 
Future Business Leaders of America chapters. Their power as public 
relations agents for their schools is nothing short of outstanding. 


The field trip, an activity often mishandled, provides a fine opportunity 
for sharing information concerning the educational program offered by 
the business department. In preparation for the field trip, the business 
teacher should acquaint those who will be visited with the objectives of 
the training program or the specific course being taken by the students. 
There are not many better ways of getting this type of information to key 
business people. Then, too, business feels it is making a contribution to 
the educational picture and will follow the latter with greater interest. 


Surveys of various types are other activities in which students can be 
used as ambassadors of good will. Senior students were used recently 
in conducting a job opportunity and office machine survey in an average- 
sized Oregon town. The students were carefully coached by the business 
teacher before calling upon the selected business houses in the community. 
Naturally, much careful planning had preceded the visitation of the 
students. Space does not permit the telling of the complete story—one 
that is duplicated in many towns and cities throughout the country—but 
the following year the business department of that school took on addi- 
tional significance in the eyes of the community. Of particular importance 
were additional office machines and class offerings added over the summer 
months. You see, one of the influential businessmen who was visited and 
who contributed survey data was a member of the school board! This is 
a true story—the writer served as adviser to the business teacher involved. 
In two short years, this teacher accomplished what she had not been able 
to do in thirteen previous years. The superintendent and principal were 
enthusiastic and pleased at the increased interest in the school as a result 
of getting the business community “into the act.” 


This is such a wonderful topic; it is wished that twice as many pages 
were available for its development. Let us leave this phase of public 
relations by listing several other ways in which students can be active 
participants: follow-up studies of former graduates, some of whom may 
be in the community; publicity of school offerings and activities through 
school papers and bulletins; radio programs; skits at PTA or service club 
meetings; open-house events; contests; displays in store windows; talks 
before miscellaneous community groups; and many others limited only 
by the ingenuity of the business teachers and students, 
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Tue Business COMMUNITY AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


No other segment in the secondary school has such a golden opportunity 
to work with the business community as that afforded to the business 
department. This fact has been referred to earlier in the discussion of 
survey activities. Here are several other specific ways in which the school 
through the business department can initiate practical public relations 
contacts: 


Capable speakers from the business community can be invited to speak 


to the business students. The speaker should be oriented carefully so he 
will make his remarks fit into the instructional program. Too, is there 
any law against acquainting the visitor with the business training pro- 


gram of the school? He in turn will be a spokesman for the school as he 
contacts his business associates, 


Business 
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Tue Business TEACHER SPECIFICALLY 


It cannot be over-emphasized that the business teacher plays a very 
important role in this whole discussion of the school’s public relations 
program. Any activity is only as influential as its leaders! Wonderful 
sounding plans can be in mind or written on paper, but it takes action 
to make them effective and fruitful. Because of his strategic position in the 
school, then, the business teacher is professionally obligated to take a 
leading part. How much better it is, though, if such an obligation becomes 
a privilege and an opportunity! 

Here is a list containing some of the questions the business teacher 
should ask himself if he is really interested in doing his part in the public 
relations programs for his school: (They are not listed in any order of 
importance or significance.) 


1. Have you done anything about keeping your administrator abreast of the 
current trends in business education? 
2. Have you acquainted fellow teachers with your program? 
3. Have you prepared yourself adequately? 
4. Are you a member of your professional associations? 
5. Have you made effective contacts with business people in your community in 
the interests of the school? 
6. Do you have a functioning chapter of FBLA? 
7. Have you conducted a survey of value to the school? 
8. Do you make use of advisers from the community? 
9. Do you have a part-time work-experience program? 
10. Do you maintain a follow-up of your business graduates? 
11. Do you maintain a job-placement program? 
12. Have you investigated the need for an adult business program? 
13. Have you given thougnt to curricular changes lately? 
14. Are you making use of business people in your classes? 
15. Have you visited classes in a neighboring school lately? 
16. Have you been instrumental in providing to the school’s counselors pertinent 
information about business education? 
17. Are you familiar with latest models of common office machines? 
18. Have you had practical business experience lately? 
19. Have you been on the alert to recommend a teaching career to capable and in- 
terested business students? 


Why stop the questions on 19? There is no particular reason other 
than that they could go on and on. They represent the multitudinous 
ideas that make the business teacher a key person in the school’s public 
relations program. 


CHAPTER VI 


The Good Business Education Department 
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SPECIAL BUSINESS ROOMS RECOMMENDED FOR SCHOOLS OF VARIOUS 


ENROLLMENTS 
SS ee a ee a oo a, 
qs 
Wome Mina a wey: 2 
4 ae òS 2S 2s 38s 
“ag = § 23s Se ge Se S 
JE g S82 SCE Spb Suk 2k F 28 
BS BET ves VEL SES SES SSE GSE z3 
Se s8F SEF SES SAS S VOSSAS SISS S SS SS 
RG NAN ZEN SSR ZIM ZAN SAK ONA KA 
150 60° 1 combination 1 combination 0 0 2 
500 200 1 1 1 combination 0 0 3 
1,000 400 2 2 1 2 0 0 7 
1,500 600 2 2 2 2 2 Office for 12 
Chairman; 
Supply Rm. 
2,000 800 3 3 2 2 2 Office for 14 
Chairman; 
Supply Rm. 


*Note: This table assumes that approximately 40 per cent of the total enrollment 
will take at least one business subject. 


This estimate, however, does not take into consideration the enrollment 
trends which are facing the secondary schools of America as a result of the 
increased birth rate which followed World War II, and the tight employ- 
ment market which is part of our present economy. The demands for busi- 
ness skills are greater today than ever before, both for vocationally trained 
office workers and for high-school graduates who are trained for economic 
competency. It could very well be that school administrators should be 
preparing for even more than the forty per cent enrollment figure used by 
Goodfellow. 

No rules, made to fit all schools, can be set down. In a small school, the 
number of rooms can be reduced by careful planning and by the use of 
combination rooms. In very large schools, more space is needed and addi- 
tional space must be provided to meet the need of offices for the staff—a 
problem usually not apparent in smaller institutions. All schools should, 
however, be planning for future expansion to meet the increase in stu- 
dents. 

SIZE oF Rooms 


Although building regulations of some states require a minimum of 
twenty-five square feet per pupil in all classrooms, this is not common 
practice. Actually, the special nature of a business room, the number of 
students within the school, and the existing facilities will all contribute 
to the classroom size and the number of square feet of space which can be 
allowed each student. There are certain recommendations, however, 
which are useful as guides. 
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RECOMMENDED SPACE ALLOWANCES 


- Square Feet for Each Pupil 
ee S Io ‘ 
Room California* Illinois? Ohio? Virginia 
Typewriting 23 36 27 20-30 
Stenographic 10° 36 27 20-25 
Bookkeeping 25 36 30 20-25 
Office Practice 21-23 36 35-40 30-35 


. 


‘Tablet-arm chairs 


5 e 
enrollments, to prevent overcrowding and alleviate th 
problems which it causes. d 
Room size will vary according to the number of training stations need 
ae the space required for each Station. The variation is shown in t® 
table, 
RECOMMENDED ROOM SIZES 
Room California’ Illinois Plash & Freeman? Virginia’ 
Stand. Classroom 30’ W: 36° L 25-27" W: 38'L 
Typewriting ; ; 2% W: 26° g” 
Stenographic ag W: 34h 
Bookkeeping 2% W: sah 
Office Practice 22' W: sel 
One-room Layout 23 W: 31, 
Two-room Layout 30° w BVL 


Busi s 
South-Western Publishing Company, 19ga Education, 


Guide for the One- and Two- q tin 
161, Springfield, Illinois, Board of Vocation, Education, 1go" DePartment, Series A—Bulle 

Ohio State University, Bureau of Educational Res 5 ivision- ; 

*Vocational Office Training, Monograph 70 ae earch, School Building Divisi plishin® 
Company, 1953, vuiscinnati, Ohio: The South-Western PU 


The 
No: 


Monograph 81, Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Teacher Businesa 


Guide for the One- 
*Plask, John R., and Herbert M. Freeman, paa cation Department, op. cit. AR 
Business Department Rooms, Physical Layout, Equipmers cite Requirements for Leh m 
American Business Education Yearbook, Volume y » Supplies for Business Edu 
Washington Place, New York 9 


Te 
tee * 1948, New York University Bookst® 
® Vocational Office Training, op. cit. 
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Locations oF Rooms 


Perhaps the most important consideration concerning general location 
of business education classrooms is that all of them should be arranged 
in a logical and functional order. The shorthand room, for example, 
should be adjacent to the typewriting room so students may easily move 
from one room to the other when the time comes to transcribe shorthand 
notes. In like manner, the office machines room should either be a part of 
the office practice room or should be located between the office practice 
and bookkeeping rooms so students from both areas can use the machines 
in connection with their studies. 

The location of the business rooms with specific regard to natural light- 
ing is also very important. If all of the rooms can be arranged in a row in 
the best lighted wing of a building, adequate natural light can be available 
to all subjects. If, however, only one or two rooms can take advantage of 
the best natural light, the typewriting and bookkeeping rooms should re- 
ceive first consideration. General business, business law, consumer prob- 
lems, and other courses in which instruction does not require such a great 
amount of eye strain should be placed in an adjacent part of the building 
with less good natural light. 

Naturally, all classrooms should be removed from street noises or play- 
ground noises, but business subjects which require a great amount of 
concentration should receive special consideration in this respect. Short- 
hand dictation, too, is difficult to record in a noisy environment. 

An important consideration is that the office practice or duplicating 
machines rooms should be placed close to the main offices of the school. 
In many schools, an integral part of the office practice course is the office 
work the students do for officials and teachers; this factor, in itself, is a 
good reason why the business rooms should be on the first floor (assuming 
that the offices are also located there). Then, too, much of the school 
duplicating is done either by the office practice classes, or on the machines 
in those classes. It is obvious that, if this is actually the case, the classrooms 
should be placed near the office for convenience and efficiency. 

A final consideration is that the classrooms should be provided with 
washing facilities. Business students work with materials which soil their 
hands—carbon paper, typewriter ribbons, duplicating ink and supplies, 
and typewriting cleaning and oiling materials—and students should have 
easy access to washing facilities so they will not soil their clothes or the 
completed work. 


LIGHTING 


The great amount of reading and writing which is required of the stu- 
dents in the business education classes is a warning signal which must be 
heeded when considering lighting, both natural and artificial. Reference 
has already been made to the need for better-than-average lighting in 
the classrooms used for bookkeeping, shorthand, and typewriting. The 
topic, however, needs more consideration. 
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tion the inconvenience caused by having the typewriter in the repair 
shop instead of in the classroom. 

Cost is a second objection. The drop-head type of desk is much more 
expensive than the ordinary classroom typewriting desk. 

A third objection is that there is not enough leg room underneath the 
desk when the typewriter has been lowered and the flat desk top is in use. 
It is obvious that the typewriter, when lowered, has to rest somewhere, 
and the only place it can rest is in the area which has been provided for 
leg room. 

Small schools, then, may have to provide a dual-purpose room—that is, 
a room which is equipped with both typewriting tables and general 
purpose desks. Since the dual-purpose room is not used to capacity dur- 
ing any one hour of the day, its effectiveness may be questioned from that 
point of view. The point may be well taken, but it is possible to raise the 
same question about the home economics rooms, industrial arts rooms, 
chemistry rooms, and the like. Each school should consider all of the 
facts before making a final decision, and the learning factors, health, and 
comfort of the students should receive primary consideration. 

Larger business departments do not face the same problems as the smal- 
ler departments, but careful planning is just as important. In the two- 
room department, it is quite common to provide one classroom for secre- 
tarial subjects—typewriting, shorthand, office practice, office machines— 
and one classroom for the bookkeeping and general business type of 
classes. These rooms should be connected, and it is desirable to have 
storage closets and the office of the business department between the two 
rooms. 

The medium-size high school may require three classrooms for business 
education subjects. These, too, should be connected and should be ar- 
ranged for maximum utility. The center room should be set up for 
office practice (including office machines) , with the room on one side for 
bookkeeping and shorthand and the room on the other side for typewrit- 
ing. If the school has a distributive education program, it might be neces- 
sary to move shorthand into the office practice room and house bookkeep- 
ing and the distributive subjects together. 

Larger high schools require still other layouts, and the schools are often 
able to utilize the space much more economically by scheduling classes 
in each room for each period of the day. The California State Depart- 
ment of Education,® for example, recommends 40-station rooms for short- 
hand and the “general” classrooms, 35-station rooms for typewriting, 
and separate rooms for distributive education and office practice which 
are arranged as needed. 

All schools should have adequate provisions for the use of visual aids. 
Electrical outlets should be installed in several places around the room 
so that extension cords will not have to be laid across the floor when a 
projector of some sort is to be used. It is desirable, too, to have each room 


°Layout and Facilities for Business Education, op. cit. 
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equipped with a permanent screen hung at the front of the room so that 
jt can be unrolled with a minimum of trouble and confusion. 

Shades should be provided for all of the windows, too, so the room 
can be darkened easily and quickly. If the room is on the side of the build- 
ing where the natural light ordinarily is very strong, it will be necessary 
to install dark shades so that maximum visibility is possible, even on 
bright days. Ventilation in the rooms is important when using any kind 

visual aid which requires a darkened room. 


No discussion of layout would be complete without a reference to 
distributive education classrooms. Whether or not the school is extremely 
large, and whether or not the school is able to provide a separate class- 
room for the distributive subjects is not a prime factor; the school which 


offers training in this area should provide certain features and conven- 
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The choice of brands is important only in certain instances. All of the 
major typewriter companies manufacture excellent products, and the 
preference and experience of the teacher is usually the deciding factor. 
Yet, several other items should be carefully weighed before final selection 
is made. Briefly, these items are: (1) providing instruction on all of 
the brands of typewriters used in the area, (2) providing instruction on 
the brands which have representatives in the area who will be able to 
give prompt and reliable repair service, (3) providing instruction on all 
the kinds of type (pica, elite, and others) used in the area. 

While it is difficult to see any immediate shift from the manual to the 
electric typewriter in the majority of stations in business offices, the 
electric machine is growing in popularity. The schools, in order to keep 
up with the demands of business, must also offer instruction in the use of 
the electric machines. It is safe to say that each typewriting room should 
be equipped with at least one electric machine for the use of advanced 
typewriting students. Later, as replacements are made, others should be 
added until each classroom has a ratio of about one electric machine 
to each five or six manual machines. 


The need for training on dictating and transcribing machines is steadily 
growing, and many schools offering advanced shorthand and office prac- 
tice need to give instruction on these machines. It is possible to rent 
dictating and transcribing machines for short periods of time and the 
rental plan is often sufficient to meet student needs. 

Computing machines and duplicating machines are other necessary 
items of equipment for most business departments. Most business firms 
use electric machines, and, while instruction on their use would be highly 
desirable, the transfer of skills from the manual to the electric machine 
is usually a minor matter and can be accomplished on the job after 
graduation. Rapid strides have been made in recent years in duplicating 
machines; therefore, it is highly desirable to have instruction in as many 
types of duplicating machines as possible. 

Office equipment of any type or brand is expensive and a productive 
tool—not a toy. Administrators and business teachers should insist that 
adequate supervision be maintained over equipment at all times and that 
proper maintenance policies be followed. 


The next ten years will see many changes and improvements in business 
education, particularly on the secondary-school level. Current trends show that a 
transformation is taking place which will result in increased enrollments in busi- 
ness subjects, increased financial outlay for equipment and facilities, significant 


changes in curriculum and objectives, and a new faith in and emphasis on 
research JOHN E. WHITCRAFT, Supervisor of Business Education, Bureau 
of Business and Distributive Education, New York State Department of Educa- 
tion, Albany, New York. 
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of participating in business affairs. He must be able to relate the work in 
business subjects to the responsibilities of citizenship and to ethical, 
moral, and spiritual values. He must be sensitive to the social, economic, 
and political problems of the times and their influence on education. 


UNDERGRADUATE PREPARATION 

In addition to the general qualities and characteristics which all 
teachers should possess, formal preparation at the college level is necessary 
today. The undergraduate preparation of the business teacher should 
include a broad, general education—an appreciation and knowledge of 
the liberal disciplines. Business teachers do not teach in a vacuum; nor 
do they live unto themselves. The business teacher who has a more-than- 
general acquaintanceship with other areas than business is better able to 
relate business education to life in our society. ~ 

The undergraduate preparation of the business teacher should include 
a thorough grounding in educational philosophy, educational theory, and 
the processes of learning. He should receive training that will help him 
meet the ever-present problems of curriculum, instruction, organizing and 
administering, and guidance. 

The undergraduate preparation of the business teacher should include 
special professional education—that which acquaints the prospective busi- 
ness teacher with the history and philosophy of business education, the 
curricular and teaching problems involved, and the part of business edu- 
cation in the total pattern of education. Student teaching is included in 
this phase of the preparation and let us hope that the experience is a satis- 
factory one. 

The undergraduate preparation of business teachers must include, 
obviously, a mastery of the subject matter of business and demonstrable 
skills in the technical subjects. Business experience will help immeasure- 
ably in the application of classroom activities to business situations and 
provide a more realistic instruction. If this is not possible, he should 
read business magazines, visit places of business, and attend business con- 
ferences at every opportunity. The business education teacher should 
keep abreast of changing philosophies in education as well as trends in 
business operation and practice; concern himself with changing methods 
of teaching as they relate to teaching in general as well as in business 
education. 

Historically, the preparation of business teachers has been devoted 
largely to the development of skills without relating them to fundamental 
concepts and understandings. This has resulted inevitably in a rather 
prevalent belief among educational institutions, school administrators, 
lay people, and many business teachers themselves that business educa- 
tion is concerned only with the skills of clerical and stenographic work. 
Skills are only the tools of business and should be considered only as 

means to an end.” A teacher of shorthand, typewriting, or bookkeeping 
who is concerned only with the minutiae of these subjects, who knows little 
of current business problems, basic economic concepts and understandings, 
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CHAPTER VIII 


The Good Business Education Department 
Has Adequate Supervision 


and Coordination 
VERNER L. DOTSON 


Evex a very limited analysis of the high-school principal's duties and 
responsibilities will reveal the need for the assistance of a supervisor of 
business education to lighten his load and extend the effectiveness of his 
supervisory activities. The principal wants the best possible learning 
situation for his pupils every minute of the school day; to reach this ideal, 
he knows the necessity of good instructional materials, good equipment, 
and, above all, good teachers. He recognizes his supervisory program as 
one of his major responsibilities; consequently, he lays out careful plans 
to make his supervision effective even though tremendous pressure of his 
administrative duties leaves an inadequate amount of time for it. 

But he is immediately confronted with almost insuperable difficulties— 
his carefully made plans are torn to pieces by new administrative prob- 
lems that pop_up with complete unexpectedness; he has ten or more de- 
partments each requiring specialized knowledge and experience for the 
leadership that would make his supervision most worth while; he has some 
excellent teachers, professionally alert, seeking the best methods and 
materials of instruction, but he also has inexperienced teachers who are 
in great need of careful direction, and other teachers with long experience 
in using obsolete, ineffective methods, who will resist, to the bitter end, 
any suggestions of change (a change would be an admission of years of 
failure to use the best methods and materials). With conditions such as 
these, a principal should welcome the assistance of a supervisor who would 
be able to help find solutions to some of his difficulties. 

The following analysis of the functions of the supervisor of business 
education will indicate the many ways in which he can serve the classroom 
teacher, the principal, the central administration, and the community 
(including the pupil) . 


DEVELOPING COURSES OF STUDY AND SELECTING MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION 


_ The business education curriculum should be in a constant state of re- 
vision and development, for we live in a dynamic society where changes 
in business procedures are taking place daily. If the courses and materials 


Verner L. Dotson is Director of Business Education in the Public Schools of Seattle, 
Washington. 
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cations and to replace them with the type of consumer-business education that the 
present-day society needs. 

2. Careful consideration must be given to the allocation of the learning experiences of 
consumer education to the science, social studies, home economics, and other depart- 
ments as well as to the business education department. 

3. Opportunity must be provided and encouragement given for all of the teachers 
to participate in curriculum development. 

4. This work must be the cooperative type of group activity in which teachers, 
students, and supervisors grow together as the curriculum develops. 

5. Business-economic competency for all students would require a supervisor who is 
imbued with a crusading spirit and an impelling desire to reach such a goal. 


IMPROVING INSTRUCTION 


Supervision is largely for the purpose of improving instruction. The 
philosophy and the practice of the supervisor of business education would 
agree with those of the principal in his general supervision; namely, the 
supervisor, as well as the teachers, is a learner; all work and learn together 
in the democratic, cooperative process of evaluation and development of 
methods of instruction. The supervisor who approaches his task with 
humility, who makes it plain that he comes to each school in a spirit of 
willingness to serve in whatever way will most directly improve instruction 
in business education has a worth-while contribution to make to the work 
of the principal. Many of the techniques and devices of supervision would 
be those customarily used by the principal, but with the added advantage 
of a full-time specialist who would be bringing together the resources of 
all of the schools or departments within a school to concentrate on the 
work. i 

Some of the services that the principal could expect the supervisor to 
provide for the improvement of instruction in business education are: 


1. Evaluation and recommendation of visual and auditory teaching aids, such as 
motion pictures, filmstrips, bookkeeping charts, sound recordings, exhibits, field trips. 

2. Arrangement for intervisitation among teachers of different schools. 

3. Demonstrations by outstanding teachers. 

4. Classroom visitation, observation, and individual conference. 

5. Teachers meetings and conferences under the direction of national leaders in 
dusiness education. 

6. Guidance of teachers into summer training courses under outstanding leaders of 
business education. 

7. Organization of in-office training for business teachers. 

8. Development of standard tests w! 
and the learner, 

9. Planning workshops for the exchange of 
projects. 
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10. Carrying on the activities which are summarized in the remainder of this chapter. 
\ 


ASSISTING THE TEACHER 


Most teachers are intensely interested in their pupils and the work 
they are doing; they desire to be effective. They need recognition of their 
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must continue at work year after year under informed leadership, select- 
ing, developing, and integrating materials of instruction. The supervisor 
must take the responsibility for securing the active participation of 
teachers and administrators from the different levels and from the com- 
munity in the development of a curriculum in business education. This 
curriculum should begin in the junior high school and continue, with 
unity and proper sequence, through the three years of senior high school 
and the junior college or post-high-school level. Proper coordination 
should prevent unnecessary duplications and make room in the cur- 
riculum for other types of general education. 


SETTING Up STANDARDS OF ACHIEVEMENT 

Standards of achievement should be set up for each business subject 
area to provide an incentive for pupils to do good work and to provide 
a uniform guide for all teachers within the school system for which the 
supervisor is responsible. As business education has two objectives, both 
must be considered. Standards for the cultural, personal-use objective 
must fit the needs of the individual pupil in accordance with his ability, 
interest, and the use he will make of his learning experiences; on the 
other hand, standards for the vocational objective must be based on those 
set by business for the beginning office worker—this means actual student 
accomplishment. When a student is rated or graded according to voca- 
tional standards, he should not be graded on the class average, for the 
class may be one of very inferior ability. or the teacher's method of in- 
struction may be bad. Nor should the grade be based on student effort 
and good personality, important as they are; grading must be determined 
by ability to perform on the job. 


SELECTION, PURCHASE, AND REPAIR OF EQUIPMENT 

Office machines and equipment for use in the training of students for 
business positions are expensive, and a variety of machines is unavoidably 
necessary if the schools are to provide the training the office manager re- 
quires of his employees. There is such a large number of machines of 
different make, style, and purpose that selection is a difficult problem. 
The supervisor should get a committee made up of office managers and 
business educators to recommend selection. 

The business community will be ready to supply whatever support is 
necessary to secure the machines for training purposes when it fully under- 
stands the needs of the schools. The supervisor should work with the 
maintenance department to see that all machines are regularly cleaned and 
kept in good condition to prevent one of the teachers’ greatest sources of 
annoyance—“Machine out of order.” The supervisor should show the 
administration the value of the establishment of a policy of regular re- 
placement of equipment. 


PROMOTING GooD PUBLIC RELATIONS 
School administrators are well aware of the necessity for community 
approval of their educational program. Enthusiastic popular approval 
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consultative services of Dr. Liles are available without chagre to interested 
principals. 

The complexity and highly technical character of the business educa- 
tion field and the relative infrequency of this type of training in the pre- 
paration of the high-school principal should convince him that a busi- 
ness education supervisor (still so rare in this country) would be a wel- 
come ally. 

The National Association-of Secondary-School Principals could be very 
influential in securing the appointment of city and state supervisors of 
business education if its members were convinced of the necessity for estab- 
lishing and filling these positions. 

While the leadership of the state supervisor would be invaluable, he 
could never take place of a building supervisor on the job every day. The 
small high school especially needs a well-qualified department head. As 
student enrollment increases, and the employment of beginning teachers 
with little experience accentuates the need for supervision, the small high 
school should pay enough money for headship to be able to retain the 
services of one experienced business teacher in that capacity. Even in 
the large city high school, the city supervisor must depend to a large 
extent on the leadership of the department head to carry out the 
supervisory program. 

Perhaps the modern concept of teacher improvement holds some hope 
for both large and small high schools—that dynamic practice of using 
teachers to help each other. Under the right conditions, every business 
teacher can get inspiration and ideas of real value from visits to teachers 
in his department and other departments, both in his own and other 
schools. 

Yet, in the last analysis, it is the high-school principal who has the 
responsibility for supervision in his own building. He must find the 
opportunity to recognize the superior achievement of each of his teachers, 
and he must find ways to help them overcome their deficiencies. 


The program of activities of a city supervisor are primarily advisory and 
consultative; however, many activities of an administrative nature are also in- 
volved, In actual practice, the two merge into one. Thus, the supervisor is con- 
cerned with both supervision and administration in planning such activities as 


in-service training programs and workshops, courses of study, testing programs, 
experimentation and research, contests, room layouts, types and kinds of office 
machines, furniture, and equipment: —EDITH C. SIDNEY, Supervisor in the 
Bureau of Business Education, Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 
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a staff under the direction of the UBEA executive director provides the 
local and state chapters with the following services: S 

1. Issues a national publication FBLA Forum, for individual members of each local 
FBLA chapter. 

2. Supplies national membership cards and seals. 


3. Acts as custodian of the association’s emblem. 

4, Provides promotional materials, renders administrative services to local and state 
chapters, maintains records, and prepares audits. 

5. Prepares and mails bulletins to state and local chapters; also assembles and mails 
special packets of program materials to chapter sponsors. 

6. Issues charters to local chapters. 

7. Investigates, approves, works with the organizing committees, and issues charters to 


state chapters. 
8. Cooperates with institutions of higher learning and FBLA committees in the 


several states and territories in the general promotion of the FBLA organization. 
9. Performs liaison functions on the national level with other recognized youth organ- 
izations, adult professional and business organizations, and governmental agencies. 
10. Assumes responsibility for activities usually performed by state chapters in those 


states in which state chapters are not yet organized. 
11. In cooperation with the state chapters, renders advice and assistance in the inaugu- 


ration and installation of local chapters. 
12. Provides for the exchange of ideas at the national level for the successful opera- 


tion of local and state FBLA chapters. 
13. Assists in planning for and directing the national convention, 
14. Provides consultative service to local and state chapters. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ORGANIZING FBLA CHAPTERS e 


In organizing a chapter of FBLA, the business teachers should present 
the purposes of FBLA and plan of organization to their classes. If ten or 
more students are interested in becoming members of a local chapter, they 
may organize and apply for a charter. An existing club may be the nucleus 
of the Future Business Leaders of America chapter. 

Each student who is taking a subject in, the business department is 
eligible for membership. Scholarship should not be the criterion; often, 
students who are not outstanding need to have an opportunity to parti- 
cipate in organized club activities. Requirements in addition to being 
enrolled in a business subject should be: a good attendance record, 
willingness to work with others in improving school and community re- 
lationships, a desire for self-improvement scholastically as well as person- 
ally, an ambition to work in the field of store or office occupations or to 
become a proprietor of a store or a business executive, and a favorable 
attitude toward the school and its function. 

Emphasis should be toward full student management of the chapter 
under the guidance of the sponsor. Each chapter must have a sponsor who 
is a business teacher. It is desirable to form an advisory committee of men 
and women from the local community to work with the students in 
planning projects that the group can sponsor. This advisory committee 
can be composed of men and women representing the various service 
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Like many other approved national youth organizations that operate 
as a part of our school system, FBLA is financed by the students them- 
selves. The income from dues is used exclusively for services to state and 
local chapters. One basic principle has been in operation from the 
organization of the first chapter; namely, the students must earn their 
own way—not look to government, business, or individuals for subsidies, 
leadership, or sponsorship as has been the case of some national student 
Organizations. This principle is sound if we are to avoid dependence of 
young people on governmental or other agencies for assistance of all kinds. 

The FBLA organization is backed by the best in talent, thought, ex- 
perience, planning, and experimentation in business education clubs 
over a period of more than twenty years. Leading business educators and 
specialists in youth organizations have given generously of their time 
and experience to incorporate in the Future Business Leaders of America 
organization those activities, operating procedures, and principles that 
result in the highest type and most functional organization. Continuous 
experimentation and study are being carried on by the sponsoring organ- 
ization—the UBEA—for the purpose of strengthening and adjusting the 
FBLA program whenever and wherever advisable. 

Following is the creed of the Future Business Leaders of America. 


Ss 
CREED 
FUTURE BUSINESS LEADERS OF AMERICA 

I believe that free education is the right of every young person in America. 

I believe that the future of America depends upon mutual understanding and 
cooperation of business, industry, labor, the home, the church, the school, and 
by the peoples of our own and other lands. I agree to do my utmost to bring 
about better understanding and cooperation on the part of all these groups. 

I believe every young person should prepare himself for a useful occupation, 
and that he should carry on that occupation in a manner that will bring the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 

I believe every young person should be actively interested in better social, 
political, community, and family life. 

T believe every young person has a right to earn his living at a useful occupa- 
tion and that this right should not be denied him because of race, color, or creed. 

I believe every young person should take responsibility for carrying out as- 
Signed tasks in a manner that will reflect credit to himself, his associates, his 
school, and his community. 


I believe in my own ability to work efficiently and to think clearly, and I 
pledge myself to use these abilities to make America a better place for everyone. 
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The second technique used in selection processes involves an analysis of 
the relationship between school marks in various school subjects and the 
subject to be studied. It has been fairly well established, through research 
procedures, that there is a slight relationship between arithmetic marks 
and success in bookkeeping and accounting. English and language marks 
as compared to shorthand enjoy a limited reliability ratio. 

The third possible technique utilizes the exploratory or tryout course 
as a means of introducing the pupil, through experience of a direct nature, 
to the various specialized fields of business education. Actually the tryout 
experience is already being carried on when a student takes the elementary 
course in a subject such as shorthand or bookkeeping. The weakness in 
this type of exploration is that he has made up his mind to choose that 
field of specialization and he may find, after a whole year, that he is not 
fitted for the course by either interest or ability or possibly both. This 
Kind of tryout, therefore, develops what may be termed a negative guid- 
ance process. It may be that properly developed short-unit tryouts with 
a few weeks’ attention to each possible field of specialization in business 
education may have a positive effect in that students thus have an oppor- 
tunity to “taste” the actual offering that decisions can be reached without 
loss of confidence in himself. Thus a positive process of actual tryout by 
every student in the school at the ninth- or early tenth-grade level may 
prove to be a valuable guidance process. Such tryout courses are now 
conducted in several systems. They usually consist of six weeks in short- 
hand, six wecks in selling, as well as six weeks in a combination of book- 
keeping and clerical procedures. 

_ None of the methods of selection just described possesses sufficient re- 
liability and validity to warrant the use of any one of the three to the 
exclusion of the others. Probably the guidance-minded school will be 
utilizing elements of at least two possible procedures: In many cases all 
three will be found in the same school. Undoubtedly the school which 
combines elements of all will be in the preferred position of giving the 


Est service to its pupils and community. 


GUIDANCE FUNCTIONS 

All teachers of business subjects are faced with a great variety of guid- 
ance problems. Because their work is so closely related to the work of 
a e world, it falls to their lot to handle a wide scope of guidance problems. 

hese problems are not only those of the individual student, but also 
those having to do with the mechanics by which desirable educational 
Practices may be achieved. 
Mes general objective of all guidance is to assist the individual to make 
Pees ty intelligently. Such choices include educational as well as voca- 
tie and, of course, the former is closely related to the latter. Since 
sip i ager true in business education, there is a very strong and 
h porta le argument for giving particular attention to guidance from 

€ standpoint of the business department. 
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In uncovering job opportunities for employable students, and (3) con- 
tinuing the assistance after original placement. 

While the practices indicated above provide that the school shall 
maintain an actual placement service, it should also be stated that the 
school’s placement bureau should cooperate with existing employment 
agencies. The school should maintain a direct service, however, because 
it needs the benefit that may be derived from close contact with business 
through the medium of placement activities. In fact, it is quite impossible 
to avoid the matter of direct placement since businessmen should naturally 
look to the school as the logical place from which to secure desirable em- 
ployee personnel. 

FOLLOW-UP 

Schools providing vocational preparation for business have not fulfilled 
their complete responsibility to their students if they do not follow them 
on the job. It is the definite responsibility of schools to ascertain whether 
the trainees are making satisfactory adjustments and progress in the job. 

Some schools make a follow-up study a yearly activity, others make such 
Studies only once in two years, and still others utilize a five-year period. 
Such studies can be very helpful. The advantages derived from such 
planning will encourage schools to analyze their work and to come to a 


conclusion on what appears to be the best procedures to follow. 
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Projection Equipment—motion pictures, filmstrips (with and without sound ac- 
companiment), slidefilms, glass slide projectors, overhead projectors, opaque projectors, 
direct-view slides, table viewers, tachistoscopes. 

Recorders, Transcribers, Transmitters—phonographs, recording and transcribing 
machines, radio, television. 

Student Experiences—trips, visitations, student dramatizations, personal use experi- 
ences, work experiences, training laboratories, actual business projects. 

Evaluation Aids—tests, games and contests, student progress records, comparative 
progress charts. 


Reading about so many desirable teaching aids might discourage a 
teacher who has a heavy class load and several extracurricular activities to 
sponsor. Many of these aids, however, could immediately lighten the 
teacher's load. Others would make the teacher's job easier after some 
expenditure of time and effort in experimenting with their use. The 
business teacher should, therefore, have a plan that will enable him to 
use more effectively the aids with which he is familiar and to schedule 
the use of the less familiar aids as time for careful planning allows. 

This planning should take place at the beginning of the school term, 
because it may be necessary to order some aids—motion picture films, 
for example—weeks in advance of their use. Arrangements for other 
visual aids, such as class trips, must often be made in advance. When an 
aid, such as a projector, is used by several teachers, it may be wise to 
prepare an approximate schedule for its use. 


THE Community As A SOURCE OF TEACHING AIDS 

_ The modern business teacher will find many of the teaching aids right 
in his own community. The chief sources are offices, factories, stores, 
financial institutions, and other types of businesses. The aids include 
business machines, office equipment, business forms, merchandise, office 
manuals, posters, advertisements, examples of correspondence, application 
blanks, personnel forms, training literature, charts, graphs, and photo- 
8raphs. Many of these may be secured on loan, while others frequently 
will be furnished for permanent use by business establishments upon re- 
quest or may be examined during student visitations. Most communities 
offer opportunities for class visitations, and guest speakers and demon- 
Strators for many purposes are also available in the community. 


OTHER SOURCES OF TEACHING AIDS 

The main sources of business teaching aids outside the community are: 
central and branch offices of manufacturers, wholesalers, chain stores, 
financial institutions and other businesses; government agencies; and col- 
leges and universities. Perhaps the chief suppliers of teaching aids for 
the business department are the textbook publishers and the office equip- 
ment houses. Both types of firms have been developing numerous visua 
aids to accompany textbooks and teaching manuals. The industrious 
business teacher prepares for himself many of the visual aids he is to use. 
The chief requirement for developing a set of visual aids is imagination 
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skill courses such as shorthand and typewriting, office practice, and retail 
selling. The modern typewriting teacher, for example, uses a demonstra- 
tion stand in order that all students may see him demonstrate “how to do 
it.” Where a classroom is used by only one teacher, an inexpensive stand 
may be built and equipped with rollers. If more than one person teaches 
typewriting in the same room, a commercial, adjustable stand would be 
preferable. 


Projection Equipment 
SLIDES 

There are two popular types of slides—the lantern slide (314” x 4!) 
and the miniature slide (2” x 2”). The Keystone View Company, Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania, has been, for some time, a distributor of lantern slides 
covering many business subjects. Some teachers make their own lantern 
slides from inexpensive materials purchased in a photography store. 

Film rolls, providing 20 or 36 slides, may be purchased for about 10 
cents a slide; and the development of the transparencies costs approxi- 
mately 8 cents each. 

A lantern slide projector can usually 
slides by means of a special attachment. 
projectors are inexpensive and easy to operate. The projectors and 
cameras may be purchased from a local photography store. Some of the 
Opaque projectors can also project both lantern slides and miniature slides 
by adding attachments. The Tri-Purpose Projector and a few others can 
handle both filmstrip and 2” x 2” slides. 


be converted to project 2” x 2” 
The miniature (2” x 2”) slide 


OVERHEAD PROJECTORS 

An overhead projector sits upright on a desk or table facing a nearby 
Screen at the front of the room while the instructor sits or stands in front 
of the projector with his back to the screen, facing his audience while he is 
explaining the image on the screen. 
Three overhead projector manufacturers, American Optical Company, 
ausch and Lomb, and Keystone View Company, designed their machines 
Principally for lantern slides, while the Charles Beseler Company and 
ardwell and McAlister designed theirs chiefly for projection of directly 
Prepared materials. Almost all models may be equipped with miniature 
slide and filmstrip adapters, and some will carry tachistoscopic attach- 
ments for flash viewing. A variety of materials for making slides or pre- 
Paring diagrams or drawings on cellophane or acetate film are available. 
The latter two mediums are particularly useful for shorthand or book- 
keeping classes where simple forms may be written down on transparent 
substances and projected onto a large screen. 
_ Prices of the projectors range from about $65 for a very simple convec 
tion-cooled model for principally lantern slides to about $300 for fan- 
Cooled models with powerful lamps that will handle both slides and 


Prepared materials. 
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OPAQUE PROJECTOR 
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ment for each classroom. However, a sound filmstrip projector (projector 
with synchronized player) , such as the Illustravox, may be purchased now 
for about $160. Some sound filmstrip projectors will also accommodate 
miniature (2” x 2”) slides; thus they are versatile pieces of equipment, 
capable of handling discussional filmstrip, sound filmstrip, and miniature 
slides. The local photographer or visual aid dealer will submit prices for 
the various models of these projectors. 


Recorders, Transcribers, Transmitters 

Rhythm records are useful in typewriting classes to control stroking 
rates for the purpose of acquiring speed or accuracy—or both. Recorded 
shorthand dictation is available for practice purposes in controlled rates or 
office style dictation in either record or tape form. It is possible for the 
business teacher who is equipped with a tape recorder to produce his own 
dictation “takes” from material of his own choosing. 


Student Experiences 

A wealth of information may be gained from carefully planned field 
trips. Each community offers field trip opportunities for most business 
classes. However, to reap the benefit of this type of visual aid, it is neces- 
Sary to coordinate the trip with the specific class lesson. A check list to 
guide the pupils’ thinking would further the educational value of the trip. 
Laos in office practice, salesmanship, and distributive occupations 

ght to have a laboratory resembling a unit of a real office or store. 
aa of the modern schools have made specific arrangements for training 
Aboratories of this kind. However, a large number of schools do not pro- 
Vide these facilities unless the business teacher assumes the responsibility 
of constructing them himself with the assistance of his students and the 
Shops in his school. Here again, local merchants and other businesses have 
en generous in their contributions. 
Evaluation Aids 

Persons of all ages enjoy games and contests. The spirit of a classroom 
Contest, in which good natured rivalry provides a worthwhile incentive, 
1s desirable provided that students compete with their own past records 
ae well as with the records of other students. Individual and class progress 
cords, posted on a bulletin board, are constant motivators. 


the official publication of the United 
s teaching aids. Articles on role 
it-yourself devices, bulletin board suggestions, 
and source materials for the business teacher are among the ones that appear 
wot frequently in the Forum. No business teacher can afford to be without this 
mportant publication as an aid to good teaching. 


Each January, Business Education Forum, 
Toes Education Association (NEA), feature: 
Playing, community resources, do- 
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worth-while topics, presiding over and participating in club meetings, con- 
tacting leaders in the community to speak at meetings, working with com- 
munity leaders in sponsoring a community drive, visiting business firms, or 
conducting a business survey. : 
Matti) Sees that students should read about becoming good busi- 
aSvelant an women and good citizens. Recognition of the need for 
a ping leadership qualities is found in the purposes of Future Busi- 
SS Leaders of America.. One of the chief objectives of this national 
eae is “to develop strong aggressive leadership so that these 
aan ee and women may participate more effectively in busi- 
E onra life. ze Opportunities are given students to learn 
rants aa and participate in discussions, preside at meetings and confer- 
devas engage in other desirable activities which contribute to the 
i pment of leadership qualities. 
ae Rat are the objectives of extraclass activities ' the 
REA p emented? The objectives of a program of extraclass activities 
D conien around five main groups of activities. The first of these 
velop ye includes those activities which stimulate interest in and de- 
eit sense of responsibility for better social, political, community, 
yoy and family life. 
ei ean of our country depends u 
fonts € to produce. 2 Opportunities must 3 I 
E responsibilities and carry them out in a manner that will bring 
Unies RN to themselves, to their communities, and to their schools. 
improv. ey are made aware of the service which they can render to help 
img e home and community life, students are missing one of the most 
portant lessons that potential business leaders need to learn. A well- 
activities would encourage student parti- 
cal a s by establishing a speakers bureau in the 
2001 which would furnish students to appear on panels or to speak to 
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wih eond important objective of extraclass activities is concerned 
AA tose activities which develop an understanding of our business 
R its place and function in economic life. In order to acquire 
ih ic efficiency, individuals must understand the American business 

and how it operates. It is important that students enrolled in 


usi f i 4 
Seep education classes gain firsthand knowledge of business. Through 
Class activities, it i x i i rating con- 
A ctivities, it is possible to work with students in op g 
Waari atdbook, Future Business Leaders of America, United Business Education Association, 
appeton, D. C., 1954. P. A-5. 
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There are many other skills and knowledges needed by prospective 
employees which extraclass activities could stress. Contests in spelling, 
public speaking, mathematical operations, and parliamentary procedure 
on a local basis would stimulate a great amount of interest on the part of 
the student as well as provide needed background information. 


The fourth objective of extraclass activities is to help business students 
become aware of and prepare for useful occupations. If students are to 
become secretaries, bookkeepers, clerical workers, salesmen, or teachers, 
they must know what the duties of these jobs are, what education is re- 
quired for each type of work, the chances of employment within their own 
communities as well as in other places, and the average salaries of em- 
ployees within each field. A file of information concerning as many jobs 
as possible should be set up and made available to all students. A series 
of FBLA chapter programs or a bulletin from the business department 
describing job opportunities for students who have received specific 
training and skills, and the course offerings in the department which 
would give the needed training should be presented to students and 
parents, 

Student committees should have the experience of surveying local busi- 
nesses, contacting the employment offices, and assisting in compiling job 
information. A follow-up survey of former high-school graduates to de- 
termine the kind of jobs they have, the duties they perform, the training 
required, and suggestions to students now in school is necessary. A report 
of the survey should be available to all students. A panel composed of 
recent graduates and businessmen would be an interesting way of letting 
Students, parents, and teachers hear about job requirements. An advan- 
tage of this type of program is that businessmen discover that the school is 
assuming responsibility for its graduates and that it is definitely interested 
giving students the essential training for employment. This realiza- 
tion would promote the employment of graduates from the business de- 
Partment. In order to insure placement of graduates, the school must help 
Students become aware of employment opportunities, and it must assist 
în informing parents and students of the courses needed to acquire the 
Skills necessary for these jobs. Extraclass activities have a great contribu- 
tion to make to this important function of the school. 

The fifth main objective of a program of extraclass activities is to 


Promote good public relations within the school, within the community, 


and within the state and nation. The program of business education 
ll to insure good relations 


in the high school must be understood by a z 
among students, faculty members, administration, parents, businessmen, 
and the community. The Future Business Leaders of America offers an 
outstanding program of extraclass activities—all of which Oe to 
Public relations on every level. Within the local school chapter, mem a 
Could offer secretarial services to other clubs, faculty members, and fel ae 
Students. Entertainment could be provided for chapter members an 
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Objective 
To develop an_ understanding of and 
appreciation for the important place and 
function of business in everyday living. 
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club surveys of job requirements and 
collection of qualifications needed for 
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ality and group plans for personality 
improvement, students can become better 
qualified for these jobs. 


Through business club surveys of com- 
munity business establishments, job op- 
portunities and job requirements, stu- 
dents become more familiar with employ- 
ment conditions. Observation, discus- 
sions, and reading experiences about the 
work of various employees adds to stu- 
dents’ knowledge of business. 
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8 description it can readily be seen that most Ate 
oon. What an exciting experience it is to affliate 
self with an era of this kind! 


OFFICE MANAGERS AND TEACHERS LOOK AT STANDARDS 
Anyone who reads the volume of literature that comes across the office 
manager's desk, immedia ly becomes aware of two things that siana 
; his material. One is automation and the other has to 
with standards, A work has been done on standards and pe 
nd in some Phases of office work, such 
, Office costs i 


Stand, 
worked up about them ate 
it is to set stan, 


following 
We must Tecognize that there 
is Benerally applicable, The wr 
he was asked how 
machine. 


it 

ing 
€ expected from an arcana 
€ since practical circumstāi < 
used to construct a true P o! 
be misleading. The tanca e 
ies in which they are to be 


Unanswerab] 
me data Could be 
umb” figure Would 
Udents in the activit; 


any “rule of th 
ach qualified st 
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engaged. È N 
It is the responsibility of the trained industrial engineer to determine the 


rate of fue 
productivity that should be achieved in his particular industry.”° 
e. One large insurance company 


E i : 
lectric typewriters will soon be the rul 
dure: If a girl in our company 


ha TRE 

ee ey set up the following proce 

electric t aaa of her time actually typewriting, then she gets an 

Purchased 71, per It is just as simple as that. In 1949, of the total units 

electric Bike per cent were electric. In 1955, twenty-four per cent were 

units pu it is estimated that by 1960 practically one half of all the 
Dr eae will be electric. 

table havin Green, of Northwestern University, ha 
€ of some g to do with shorthand dictation speed.” 

service to business teachers. Here it is: 


s set up an interesting 
This table should 


You Can Take These per Cents 
of Dictators 


If you 
Tapers And you can’t 
take this per 


3 
Etus : Fairly Just A 
80 Bok Easily Barely Can Take dictators 
wam 
60 w. 5 : A 
PONa 0% 0% 1% Th m 
80 wam 1 5 a 10 99 
a wam 10 4 10 20 a0 
ie wam 20 We 15 a0 a0 
1 0 wam 40 Ba 20 so ie 
ae Wam 60 20 15 i 
L 0 Wam 70 w 10 5 5 
40 wam 80 18 2 s 5 
z 5 5 100 0 
Mr.D 
A ane - 
in tson, director of business education in the Seattle Public Schools, 
ewriting, has set up a ta 


a 
a roch 
i u : i 
n whi oF entitled Grade Standards in Typ n 
translates typewriting performance into letter grades. 


Six 
TEEN ` 

TH WEEK: te 
Err ?-Minute Write saute Wri Letter Production 
cw AS on © 5-Minute Writes BC D 
1 43 33 a D Er. A B eH D Erte he 93 19 12 
yp arya ee 0 40 30 2 16 Os ars G0) 
D RO ee 142) 3227 E ree oe 
pata ae 28 9 45 35 30 18 2 3 99 Ai 
5 35 45 gn 20 Avg eo ew evens O 
GO come eee A alah ab Ga BY fat Oe 

3 5, ct 2 5 55 45 38 2l 3g o8 OLM 
> 45 23 6 60 50 42 2 6 

z 

‘ligan 

May 1954. P. a are Enough?” Today's 


Sec, Creen ne Paul B, : 
a ah BS my Business Education Foriri 7 a 

207V, Jai +» North i “ our Shorth: 
Dotson miary 1956. P. a University, “1s 


» Verner, “Grading Standards in Typing.” P- er: 


eae x jean 
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I T T EACHERS 
PLICATIONS AND CHALLENGES FOR ADMINISTRATORS AND T 
M. 


ignificance 
i i he future. What signi i 
d a glimpse into the office of t utur nie 
di A aioe ieee of us who have the responsibility oe arate. af 
i iliti d what significan 
tion facilities and procedures, an 1 i i 
Saas the actual teaching? Several factors immediately stand ou 


s 
i i there ha 
spite of all this talk about automation, the fact remains that 

been a constant increase in office 


$ i ction 
workers in proportion to produ 
workers. Re: 
However, the office work of tomorrow will be less of an auto’ 
(that work 


> son. 
will be done by machines) and more of a thinker—a pe 


A e 
: i ill hav 
who has to use judgment. This means that in our classrooms we W. 
to teach more for und 


= dents 
Without a doubt, we will have to develop thoroughly in our stu 
a sense of the i 


est 
of cards and tabulated materials. “It took us the T 
of the day to unscr: 

the machine, the 
be the staff that 


ah ” an 
: ` es to offset this go-crazy tendency 
alleviate emotional Strain, 
In the Ameri 


dependable, 


day’s Pay.—REGIS Hi RAC 
Hampshire, 


fesourcefy 


CHAPTER XIV 


The Busi 
mie ce Education Department 
rovision for a Coordinated 


Wo 
rk , 
Experience Program 
C. A. NOLAN 


A and ROBERT E. HAMPTON 


educati 
ca ` 
ae tion is ope 
pen to the progressive 


rious 
ti consi é 
Hoey ern to developing a progt@ 
e! cation t : i 
Wiin ais is pri, povida part-time school and part-time jo 
Cate Delaw: nly called the cooperative type of business education. 
super yas for thirty are, has had a program of this type in 
b Sing this pr years. One of the contributors had the opportunity of 
program in Wilmington for four years- 


een a 

and, Ppraised o The program has 
a subsequent! ver the years by educator’ from ot iti 
y, many of them have developed similar 


ro 
wn schools 


pportuni i 2 
nity to inaugurate â functional program in business 
school administrator if he will give 


POTE 
NTIALITIES OF A CooPERATIVE PROGRAM 


he pr; 
tentia h mar 
i Be ties of y pa of school administrators nOW js to eV 
usin ew” Schools Bee rative program for stor” and office occUP tio 
terms of the tremendous opportunities to improve 
ust what will a $ rogram 
dents, for 


Ess ed 

Cooperative tin through this medium. 

wit Usiness Roran education do for 
aN First, as a me 

NE EE it affords a d 
dents have realism broug 


traj hi 
Inin leve b 
y any other method of motivation. 
p” between school dq business 


fo 8 
t th of thi 
e is ch P 
Way p Student tr aracter “bridges the gal 
Advantage Sure pene School administrators ™ 
Progra eS is to eS business education will fun 
m. ake definite time commitme 


ihe school, for the $ 
dium of correlating he school 
t public 


irect basis for excell 
i ucatio 


Syra ALN, 
acuse CAN i 
tate Se is Pro ; i 
Re of p NCW York fessor of Business Education and Marketing 2° syracuse UF ation 
Tabere aware. , and former Supervisor of Business pistributiY® Kanpa 
ior Col}, Ha 
l mpton i 
fee ohn is Eland of O SE 
, ifornia. 
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k experience solely for the sake of work is not to be condoned. Dur- 

ay rld War II, so-called work experience was adopted by bee 

ing ne The chief difficulty with these Programs was that the basalt 

iene ‘students Were not coordinated with their school experiences. E 
eae correlation between school work and on-the-job experience 


ce program should be a supervised train- 


the study experiences of the classroom. 


Definite Advantages to the Trainee 


- Business contact motivates school training 


school 


a 

> 
a 
£ 

is} 

x 

o 

5 

2 


- Usually, Occupati 


When Starting a 
tion must be gi 


F i or 4 
State supervisor of distributive education w See ee andy 
the local school districts, Th 
cooperative Programs can Pp 
of this nature, 


tn ma ae al ica vy binge 

ent soundin boards for predetermini ; 
the area of Cooperative effort the businesemen will EBS to this 
sound medium i trainin, M A ‘ m 

: he - Mo Ge 
mittee, consisting of a bala = Not Ca ae 
should evolve from this &roup. The Coordinator handling the cooperative 
Program for the school will be Presentative for the school or schools 
with this committee 
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Usuall 
, the pone 
of TRA ee can present his plan for this new type 
Organization is Re iA rough parent-teacher organizations. Where such an 
night, at which a in existence, the administrator may plan a parents’ 
students themsel is new program can be explained to the group. The 
through an qe can be reached for this purpose much more easily 
of the planned pr y. Once the various interested parties are informed 
in its initiation program, a minimum of difficulty should be encountered 
THE COOPERATIVE CURRICULUM 
restricted to the senior year 


Coo 2 

era Š 

-of high pa business education usually is 

tional oes this basis the student trainee has had sufficient voca- 

8eneral clerical ion in stenography, bookkeeping, merchandising, OY 
work to start his on-the-job training. 


Before the i CommunITY SURVEY 

Make a aon inception of a cooperative program: it is good practice to 
Bain firstha aye survey to d ob opportunities and 
n ene? | knowledge of the pattern of training that should be offered. 
eee oh of one high school, the he iness education 
me NAAG be charged with the over-all responsibility of coordinating 

high school ity survey. In larger communities, 1 i 
and no supervisor of business education, a special committee 
make the survey, with one 


ey pe 

T: R f 
persons in business education shoul 
f heading UP 
COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 


Occupational various plans for scheduling cooperative stu 
While the o S xperience: Plan One, two students hol 
Tegular ba aE er is in school; Plan Two, a pupil 

used, but sis, usually after school and on Saturdays: Other plans may e 
a ents teach of the foregoing is quite sound. 

atter, Wh y alternate on a weekly basis Or every two weeks, pre 
some rele ere Plan. Two is used, it 18 recommended that, W. 

i ase from school time be given in addition tot «me allotment 


icated 
- All state plans, as operated under the Federal V 
rk experience. 


membe: 
r : 
charged with the responsibility © 


S 
There a CHEDULING CG 


equi 
re a mi 
a Plan Tortie of fifteen hours a week of wor Me 
1S way, th ne is used, it is necessary tO have multiple class sectio w 
Covere z € student at work takes up what the student who is oe ee 
°Perative uring the in-school period. Under this pla, a ining 
18 senior student attends school a total of one complet 
year; the balance of his time is baa on the job- Wy 
+. to restrict the co-OP 
impo™ 


„n alt 
£ . 
t ye Bi ce plan that has much in its favor is t0 | 
a facto: experience to the last semester of the senior ETA iy where 
© T to be noted in this plan js that it sh : BE Bei 
mid-year and ee Sip constantly 


Sch, 
thi ool 
his operates on a program © 


Plan 
of administrative organization, 
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The 
; the year. 
ilable for cooperative work experience pa nean th cf students 
payable an is interested in the continuous availa à ny 

i smi y > 5 

pu Eoi the year, not Just at the convenience of the schoo. 

throu 


ing mail for posting, receiving money, 
Wrapping packages, working in stock 
ing telegrams, and acting as receptionist. 


ž A iters and 
Under the cooperative Program Supervised by one of the writer 
referred to in the 


employed in one hundred and twenty-fiy, 


Py tu- 
a city of 150,000 Population. The total enrollment of cooperative $ 
dents in office occupations was 257 durin 

$82,955.91 that year. 


o 
- No attempt was ma ti 
Prevailing wage for in ed. 
in which he was employ m- 
the community were a 
Ployed, for the Most » IN retail selling, which is usually the E 
throughout the country. Their earnings were commensurate with tho 
engaged in the Office Occupations, i 


A offere 
: À utive program was m- 
in two high schools in W lmington and had 68 cooperative students © 
ployed in stores, 

San Francisco, which has 


> rk 

ch one of the most successful distributive bes 
experience Programs in the West, has a going Program in five of its t 5 

Ols. The average Pay of the students approximates $1.1 by 
hour ranging from 80 cents to $1.48 an hour. The total amount earne' 95 
277 students Including Christmas Work for the fall se ester of 1955-1 
amounted to $53,356 €. say 

During the 1955-1956 schoo] 


students on the 


ace of business 
The pupils i 


Los Angeles the wage nae 
in 600 dige T 8E being $1.06 a Bie aun Taa wa 
placed in 600 different kinds of jobs with 2,300 employers. sence 
chy in vorken 
arning $362,230.98 with an average per tiga sae ancl beet 
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$569.12 
or 90.2 cents per hour. Four hundred and thirty-nine stores 


percrated in the program 

an. ati 

work Tee on on the Pacific Coast are operating successful 
$1.10 a aang training programs with the pay running from 75 cents to 
individual hi de sie and the number of students participating in 

The nettle schools ranging from 12 to about 30 students. 

paid while ngone Pacific Coast is that students should definitely be 
jobs in the occ e job and that the pay should be at the going wage for like 
in operation se field. However, there are a few such programs 
ment. where the students do not receive wages from their employ- 


NSIBILITIES 


CoorpinaTor’s RESPO! 
dinator and his responsibility 


Wh 
for eget been said concerning the coor 
tors who E program should be properly recognized by all administra- 
trator Py a to provide this important type of training. The adminis- 
tion tae h nd a competent coordinator from within his business educa- 
should no owever, this position is s0 important that the administrator 
qualificatio be averse to employing a special person with the necessary 
education ns for this position. Without proper coordination, this type of 

atory, cannot succeed. Definite plans and proper follow-up are man- 


A go 
generally coordinator is one who has the 
sound un ase just with the student grou 
which he derstanding of what is involve 
Standing a placing students under a progra 
ness will re me place he holds in this entire sc 

ents who sult in opportunities for curriculum a 
of this ty are actually in a work experience situation. 
Schoo] one of training program may mean that it wil 
iee e e to give adequate consideration tO 

£ the ¢o not heretofore thought particularly necessary: 
Plan are aes ative program is set up 50 that requirements © 
sary for the admi for reimbursement from Federal fun will be neces- 

Ents of hk administrator to give © iderati 

e€ state plan. In this manner 


ability to work 
ps in school, an 
d in the business 
m of this type proper under- 
heme of € jon for bust 
djustmen 


the administrator is a: 


€ requ; 
graer aaa of occupational experience of the : 
Perative irements, has been met. ‘Another valuable feature ° fem 
aS real Suas experience is the timing of remedial instruction hen i 
t may as to the student. a: 
the e that, when an office occupational program starts in t a a 
tor to place 4 tudents 1 Be, 


job. Year, it is n p 2 
ot possible for the coordina oe thes 

; i or 
ș satisfactory © ooe 


o 
S in 
the : 
© placed peat In such cases, it 1 
ay Those of n various offices within the school. owever, ool, thi 
ould h the plan to have student workers sole within pe gaine 
only. Valuable experience can 


a 
temporary measure 
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i i students 
1 offices, but the primary purpose of this plan is to place 
i o > l 
p n ment within the community. 
i Te i constant contact with business, the coord 
a ae oe analyze specific jobs, thereby permittin, l TE, 
aT business education program to be developed. Since th 
type 


i i i i ication, 
f a cooperative program is trained in the field of business edu 
tor 0 


ti ; is the 
he frequently is in a better position to make such analysis than 
e i 
businessman, 


Dds PR- 
inator is in a keni 
g a more functiona. 


in some phase of Popkkecpink 

called “cream of the crop ye 
or may not eventually end Up in full-time bookkeeping positions. This 
generally understood. 


g or distributive occupations, we usually 
retail selling, 


where the pupil ae 
EE: yment. Rea ly significant training © a 
© given to this individual under the cooperative pla i 
non-cooperative is training would be a genog 
S education. sS 
€ in terms of the specific and Ka 
ne best through cooperative edu 


ure emp] 


nk mor 


in terms of the gen bens 


tion. 


Cooperative BUsINEss Epuca: G FUNCTION 
Sram in the high sc ool, t : ill bridge 
the gap between schoo initial ẹ N, Eare at young 
A ale well as business adjustment of the highest 
order. Before h ation į ompleted, th 
hand Opportunity to apprecj ee 


= st- 
young student gains a fir 


A t 
es usiness functi is obvious tha 
m, Motivation Teall comes from ons. It is ob 

he then understands į 


è ince 
the student himself, sin‘ 
In a concrete Way th $ FUES 
j i € tan hich 
accrue from a job wel] done in School as well as ee w. 


TION TRAININ 
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For m 

Orcas ok oan a quarter of a century much has been said about the 

Cooperative tae erative education. The number of schools establishing 

has been On ram programs, however, has been pitifully small. This 
ibuted to the lethargy of those responsible for such under- 


takings 

T i $ 

sh t might be said that much of this responsibility is on the 
ded that full con- 


ould 
sideration zo the business educators. It is recommence 
Schools ee given to activating this type of program 
real impr Sre The administrator is in a key position to 
should be aaa of business education trainin 
Work experie en on his part to explore the possi 
nce program in his school and in his comm 


in the secondary 
lend impetus to a 


g, and every opportunity 
bilities for a coordinated 


unity. 


Su 
fop Detvi 
E g ised t; ities 
t d in-s 3 ice” ides opportuP 
he Prine © whe ial work experience” Of “school service Pa J seated next t0 
1Pal is pe not available for cooperative programs: a ection of his secret": 
ng office experience by working under the dir" 
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ts 
ffi ry i i ce studen 
but the primary purpose of this plan is to pla 

4 ces, : 

me aie within the community. 

in em; 


Through constant contact with busine 
Y 


student. 
It often is said that w 


f n 
ing out the fact that, in Ee 
cases, young p n some phase of bookkeep 
and not as a general 


. -called “cream of the crop te 
or may not eventually end up in full-time bookkeeping positions. T: 
generally understood. 


e feld ing or distributive 
give training in the eneral field of retai] sellin 
future employment. Reall 
specific nature may be given t 


© this individua] 
er the non- 


4 ally 
Occupations, we usu 


Cooprraty 


. i e 
l ini 8A school, to summarize, will briogh 
i pe ae employment, It permits the TE 
at as well as a business aq; hig 
: ey adjustment of the - 
order. Before his education js completed, the young Student gains a st 
PPreciate how business unctions, It is obvious p: a 
> Motivation real} comes from the student himself, sin¢ 
stands in a Concrete Way the tangible values which Wi 
accrue from a job well] done in Schoo] as Well as in business, 
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For m 
rege of on a quarter of a century much has been said about the 
cooperative sowed ap education. The number of schools establishing 
as been attrib cation programs, however, has been pitifully small. This 
takings. It abaa to the lethargy of those responsible for such under- 
shoulders of pen be said that much of this responsibility is on the 
e business educators. It is recommended that full con- 


siderati 
tion be gi P 
given to activating this type of program in the secondary 


School: 

S now 

aaa MG ee hee p : 

eal improvem he administrator is in a key position to lend impetus to 2 
a e of business education trainin 

experience on his part to explore the possi 
program in his school and in his community. 


should be ta g and every opportunity 
bilities for a coordinated 


Work 


pi 


Sy 
for A ®tVised « 
$ 4” provides © 
“school service” Prov" ated next t0 


rams. This irl seat 
e direction of his secretary: 


G 
in-sch 
ool work experience” Or 


thi e 
e N 
Princin Y 
ci o ar . 6 
Ipal not available for cooperative prog! 


is A 
Betting office experience by working under th 


CHAPTER XV 


Business Education Conducts 


Appropriate Adult Programs CARLENE SAMPSON 


ae 
business education has the “do the 
$ > Organizing, and operating his department, as oat 
other five Instructional] Coordinators, The chief school officer is the P 
cipal, with one assi 


sctant 
stant in charge of day school and another assista 
ning school, Usuall 


need of them, t 


more in need of guidance 
constant effort is 


n 
consuming. With more te, 
mechanics of placing stu ie 
S to counsel each one would in 
1n some areas, such as Practical nurse Bites: 

: and it will be expanded into other a” 
when circumstances permit, 


k por 
Mrs. Carlene Sampson is Coordinator of Business Educar; i ifith OPP 
tunity School, Denver, Colorado. paton ar pally, Gri 
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tablished in 1916 by the late Miss 


Whe 
n Opportunity School was €s 
were limited to typewriting, short- 


Emily Gri 

han 2 ae the course offerings 
oday th eping, spelling tele 
| Sra e 5 graphy, and subject: i 

seltimprovement, oe number more than 300 in ‘sels eeu 
E z ` usiness, distributive, homemaking, a a Ea 
ustrial education, with students a 
about 


po 

ecause O 3 

t Or A 

pae Denver Opportunity a is the adult and vocational division of 

ED enver residents oe and is tax-supported, there is no tuition charge 

ine y time he sed x y a ult may enter a class in business education 

aa is filled, the per unnes provided there is room in the class. If the 
enthelcmn al person's name is placed and notified when he can 

a ice etes his work, he can drop out. ee 

unt in iting,” shor ee and bookkeeping are still the basic skills 

eae: For instanc R epartment, wit ‘sion of many others, of 

Si mon business re undreds are taug perate the more 

peace satis achine Ea ing, posting, and ac- 

at oes Sot A ot punch an } ti chines; transcription 

ane A eal wen ines. Communications skills are taught, with 

a Peaking. Fili n developmental reading and i i iti 
Pervisory trai ing and clerical practice are offere 

aining program for business personne 


and jc; 
is in A 
considerable demand 


he Ci 
urri 
culum shifts constantly. 


d regular 
] has been developed 


As the needs of the people of Denver 
Is, of businesses, and of 
J 


„Earned 
vi » th 
school? et BA the expressions of individuals, 
is ees, classes are opened and closed. ry class in the 
mmittee, actively at work, 50 
in the city 


th; 
at ints Tepres 
e 
Who antruction 2 ted by a lay advisory CO 
Needs € best e a all areas, at all times, is 
socio gee the quieres to know the type © 
Lane pi A 
; ~ ic life of its sae in the home life, 
oll yea 1zens. 
eq : oar ab 
candi out i 
hatite i some A E per cent of the adult population onr 
hous ; loc ATE an the school, either in the puildings © at covel 2 
t the a Schools owntown area, or in the community classe that are 
, community centers, an i 


guided by peoP 
È will meet the 


f training 4 
the economic life, and the 


he city is €n- 


d d other p 

uring. th 
nder 1956, Aa downtown puilding 
rge part of the training 1 jon is housed 


an Ni 
wha. S Looe. 
$ - Ho 
wever, classes continue to be organize 5 
the facilities ade 
on the 


Quat re in t 
à he ci 
Premises aS bec Se that the need is great enough an 
RES, în Of the c und that classes held immediately after WOTE, OU in 
co čes three of ompany, are well-attended and ciated. FOr ue 
duct the de the companies in Denver having SEV ral t usand € i 
Sa partment of business education of portunity 3 
y. By working personni 


ull 
program of classes annually- 
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ines 

i eterm! 

izati linator d 

ts and the employee organizations, the coord k. 

departmen l B. 

ining needs in each area. : ay beset : 

H aE organizations, one or two ae a T cithe ro 

aun rihin Schools to conduct a short-term or ce ahool (tee is 
as This practice enables ic equ 

ime or after hours. This pract r : eh 
fea uae the number of office machines, including el 
severa 


i ilding. 
ain buildi 
ment, than it could if activities were confined to the mai 


Just as those employed in offices fi 
on thi 


- in 
inistrator 
s nistra 
school entative, usually a daytime admi 
that sch I 


nsore! 

n this and other workshops spo 

l, anyone concerned with super ed 

U + eter 
Bar s : adminis nt 

this schoo] the distributive education classes are 

Separately. Wh n an occasi 


emer 
SRA depart™ i- 
onal area of training cannot be depa u 
wo departments 
ness educati 


jalist iD 
Cooperate. For instance, a speciale yE A 
on and SUpervisory training was added to the staff pe 
ago, to work Primarily With business 
skills. It iş the res 


rvi 
in helping develop aur gt 
Ponsibility of this individual to help prepare e 
and personne] People develop training programs for those in sop imes 
n O ene ge a non land! forums, and some B 
teach certain classes. ough } d 
A ladling out of competent instruction in office skills is not en to fi? 
a"échool’ OE . Cs where the Student must often be helped erica” 
confidence in himself as orker and as a person. The new AM en 
learning to type à 


iderate 4! ing 
5 Suage is 8iven the same conside t rea ae 
mpany president enrolled in a course in efficien in "A 
for businessmen, Instructors Must have experience and profici tha 
their fields, a 


: ore 
ature men and women. Since m 
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eighty 
per ce z ing divisi 
nt of the students enrolled in the evening division of the 


€partm 
y ent RTP 5 5: 
of business education are there for vocational reasons, the 


traini 
i ng mus Aaa 3 
st be realistic and thorough. For instructors who may be weak 
ides in-serv- 


pm knowle loi p S 

ice taining. of effective teaching methods, the school provi 
he student body places a burden 
ghtened by the use of such 
Itiple-hearing devices and 
few of the classes 


The j A 
on the E a shifting population of t 
teaching Hae: that can be only partly li 
ighly erie shorthand machines with mu 
Can there ie: ized instructional materials. In a very 
ent levels of much group work because most of the students are at differ- 
able. It is th accomplishment and are eager to progress as fast as they are 
his Eoal as he function of the instructor to see that the individual reaches 
The b picky as possible. 
Citizens a of education has maintained fr 
available to all. in choose to support a school 
Made, The all, indiscriminately, and that no tuition charge should be 
and any 5 e student furnishes his own textbooks, tools and materials, 
fee, oul clothing needed, but he pays no registration OY tuition 
IN the Be are some who take it for granted, of course, but the people 
Public ii of Denver, on the whole, constantly express gratitude for a 
4 titution that is dedicated to the idea of individual progress an 
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Business Teachers Are Interested and 
Actively Participating in 
Research Programs 


PAUL S. tomy 
and JOHN E. WHITC 
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extensively interested and are act 
pating in research programs 


0-1940, 
the twenty-year period from 192 


n entitled, Biblio 
Education, 1920-1940, Th 


ch stu 
is represents an average of 57.4 aaa Jow 
a year. But during the period of eight years from 1941 ere far beto” 
which includ years when college enrollments w 
normal, a total of ] 


re CO) 
3 ere 
ais ` jon WI” phy 
1272 Tesearch studies in business educat ; 1 t5 
d in Indiana Busi £ f 
of Research Studies in Business 


dies 
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indication of the ing 


N i § appeared in 
opo pling from lat 
274 in 1952, (A bon ® Sethe 


ces Td 
1943 when 26 research reference” an 
* LA complete listing of 
the Index sinc 5 a 


in 1949; 25 
rs shows 78 in 1946; 154 in 194% i 


n mad? y 
research studies has nor ae TER K 
PX ce 1952, e National Association of Busin Le 
raining Institutions Published annually f 
1951 a list of Tesearc 
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Or most years pepe ay f a 
completed or unde ie BA 
ities Offering business teacher education. tio 
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The Business 
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Š he 

1n each Spring Issue of T 
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colleges and Universiti 
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Business Research, Indiana University, 
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rom the Vist published in 


Busine 
5S . 
Education Quarterly.* A sampling 
d 208 studies were under- 


1956 shows 
18 i 

% eat Jan Soa re completed in 1955 an 
om is ite of the growth of research inte 
jinn nation side rk and long-range program of the Committee on 
lon, mittee sonia ne of Research in Business Education. This 
and th National Associ (oe hess members: two each from Delta Pi Epsi- 
€ Research Di ciation of Business Teacher Training Institutions, 
ivision of the United i 


D . . r 
e elta Pi Epsilo Business Education Association. 
eae te one ofthe three organizati ntation on 
on pace in busi e, is an honorary fraternity research 
tion, = Gontinittee are education. The other two organ 
inter The REAR Divisions of the United Busi 
inf ees the findi Foundation of UBEA directs studies, assembles data, 
Instn om Th ings of studies comp jsseminates pertinent 
tutions, a ie National Associatio! i 
VISIO! 5 
n of UBEA, works to 1m 


che 
r educati 
cation 
at ERIE 
the college and university level. 
“ (1) to make an inven- 


rest in business educta- 


prove t 


e 
tOr commi 
y mitte É 
S Current Ta SA functions as follows: 
ther pah in te in business education—bot 
stug, @ormation ran (2) to disseminate the result 
about research in business education; 3) to make a 


6) to aid in 
6) oblems; (7) 


to in Ng instr 
instruments and procedures for comm 
rces, both financial @ : 
te to perfor oth tions 
Educ cent Publicati organizations” ; 
Ka spon sso ication of the Research Fou ited Business 
able tg Pared Behe entitled, Needed Research in Busines 4 
Need Braduate the joint committee.® This specia i BN 
Problems search students and others to stimulate © 
i Present that saproDlems and to help the reader become 4 
n busi ts the m e acute and meaningful. This publication p 
Mess edu ost careful and deliberate expression © ed researc 
` education that has appeared t° que, sia pis 
oblems suggeste 
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tha en) 
number of significant research prob tjon to the 
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1. Curriculum and Course of Study 


Analysis of the functioning of a 
influence the curriculum, 


(32 problems listed) 


ss they 
jes as 
dvisory committees in selected communit 


and 
f H i tterns, 
work experience upon Personality traits, behavior pa! 

ordinary social and job attitudes, 


Identification of business 


of 
a part 
information and understandings that should be a P! 
the general education of al] i 


stud 


“ iting, 
arithmetic, spelling, handwri 


and measurement of improvem 
behavior Patterns, 


A case Study of th 
graduates during thei 

Criteria for deter: 
office machines, etc, 


lity traits 2P 
ent in selected personality 


T first w 
mining sı 


x h ines, 
bject (typewriting, office macna content 
t in the curriculum, subject ma 


ce of the typewriter on facility and v: expres? hin 

he influen Y and quality of written P antitative t 
ia ce of calculating Equipment on facility and quality of quanti rale 

The influence of vari j: i ies” oe 
and pupil achievement, “2S Of using Community “laboratories” upon p 
4 Aani be Follow-up (19 problems listed) ilable i" 

ON of class siz ils ava; 

the files, € to the use by teachers of information about pupii the 

The empl. i a 
influence aad wee Portunities in Selected cities for low-level achievers, # 

The prep S °PPOttunities the curriculum pin 

aration of a i z ie 

aoe bulletin or manual on €mployment procedures of typ 
5. Teacher Education Problems list 'd) 

Developin techni ; i 

cerca hs iid peers N luating growth in teaching competency. studentë y 
choosing teaching as a Profession 2 community factors that affect 
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institutions Preparing tea, hens je aE ee in public schools of pt 
far S Subjects, 

6. Administration and Public lations i ects, ot? 

Analysis of the needs for business pe ietaa mee) A 
selected communities, Siig 


. e oF 
On of out-of-school youth in on 
Analysis of the Tole of the 


business t 
School purposes, Program, ang achieve; aR 
Analysis of the role of schoo] p 


phe 
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up! 

e 
as an agent to interpret to the P 


“pils as interpreters Of the school to the public: 
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P 

Wia is Aann pT Reene THINKING IN SCHOOL WORK 
eur A striking TR place of research thinking in educational en- 
once (1867-1 948), i mple is to be found in the career of John Robert 
on SEtihis count i nventor of the Gregg Shorthand System. He was 
3 cessful Rina k greatest teachers of shorthand as well as a very 
peces ana s He, early in his remarkable career, developed 
a about business, of Ss him was “a key to the solving of all the prob- 
meen Plems.” He Sl A the problems about teaching, and of all individ- 
= ae of Federal poten group of us about this formula at a wartime 
ie Tuary 1943, Ii ernment office supervisors in Washington, D. C., 
èi : WORK cares s interesting to study the place of research thinking 

Said it 5 

Sanla, PE A 1910 that he read about Arthur Brisbane’s success 
ER editorial writer ed three words: organize, deputize, and supervise. 
a ia his dine, @nel as reputed to have been the highest paid newspaper 
aving had mu ie young and enthusiastic,” continued Gregg, “and 
ch experience, I adopted that formula and found it 


Work, 
ed y 
er 
acto; y well. Hi 
ina)” because, if I owever I also found that it was not completely satis- 
, if I was going to organize a new department, 4 new maga- 
it was necessary tO get all the 


zine 
> OF con 
acts before ee aea a new publication, 
ar obj and i oie z s 
resul iective. Th consider all the conditions surrounding that parti- 
Was that Gene I had to do a good deal of research work.” The 
gg changed the three-word success formula into 2 
nize (organize 


foun, 
for ord one: “ 
iow work) deat (get all your facts together) ; 078% ( 
Withou € department ize (deputize the work to others) ; supervise (look 
topeth t supervision we whatever it might be which couldn't run by itself 
i €T as a resea ) .” However, as important as it was tO get all the facts 
tor na action Ga h step in undertaking a constructive program of think- 
» Gregg found there remained a fifth very important fac- 


»SO 
of € cha: 
t n 
ged the four-word formula into a five-word formu a. 


teą est 
c lan.” 
eet and ee reasoned this great i 
ng -< drive Eins businessman, “there mus 
analyse I added ae must be enthusiasm to carTy 
» Organize a word energize. I then had my com 
Seem, Use of thi eputize, supervise, and energize.” 
analy, ious TE formula in the efficient handling of school problems 
the classroom, for example, the good pusiness tea 
and courses of in- 


ze, 
Str S and ; 
tea, 0d interpr 
pe iat e ae rets the facts about his students 
ganizes his teaching in terms of these facts. He deputizes 
students. He supervises, as a CO- 
of his stt- 


Of learn; 

deng, 2nd Sine re his 

of thei nd sane ae the learning ach and growth 

T best selve Y, he energizes and insp tudents to @ 
s in worthy service to mankind. 


jevement 
ires his s 
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OTH CH PRODUC! AN ONSUMERS ARE NEEDED 
B RESEA PRODUCERS D CONSUMER: 


umers 

arch cons s 

We need to prepare both research producers and SEN programs if 

a i have adequate re nen 
i eac 

i i ducation if we are to ¢ l nea 

Fe eee and institutions. While relatively few b 

our scho 


ld 
shou 

i teachers 
become significant research producers, all business 

can be 

seek to be competent research consumers. 


New York 
One of the contributors of this chapter has ee Pie dealing 
University for many years a graduate course for busin ee E oth 
ith the evaluation of current literature in business hag, beet 
with One main purpose of this course ‘putions 0 
oint of practical school use, the Cara 3 
accomplish this purpose in an app 


f the 
ess OF © 
the first step has been to test the soundn 
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duct 
ch consumer should be on the de bi 
phase, granting that both kinds of 


Mvestigator 
advances Progress, Hi 


jviliz@ 
s abundant evidence that P at o 
€ efficiency with which the kerso a 
slated into the language of the Nos the phys 
today Congested with knowledge ae tempe! 
€d, and the whole tone an i 


we 
ire as 
i ral € es 
ed Y Putting this knowledge into genera on 
: ere are the Interpreters 

to think their Way throu 
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wil 1 ar 
ae with the training and ets the! 
Bh this kno slate i 
guage of the street” edge and tran t 4 
hor 
ble career of John Robert Gregg in his long 3 iU o 
ence of fifty-two Years again serves as a ae g ost 
son who was h a research producer and a famous s 
m it was not enough Create inductively his fan 
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O summarize, a 
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CHAPTER XVII 


How the Colleges Offering Business 


Teacher Education Can Cooperate 
with Public Schools 


s 
ALBERT C. a 
and WILLIAM C. HIMS 
nae primar 


in 
Yy responsibility of the bu 


f busi- 
hers Of © 
teacher education colleges is to prepare adequately the teac pjec 
ness subjects for the schools. 


tive means a background of 
broad general education, ( 
of the business subject-ma 
ing, and (5) occupation 
are the basic Tesponsibil 


a (6) 
: eas: ( 
Preparation in five essential ar 


uls 
; e req z 
al experience and proficiency. E P = 
hg institutions in the Precked, que 
Paration of business teachers. They must be constantly c oe 
tioned, and evaluated if they are to be improved. son institutions 38 
A second responsibility of business teacher education inst : aspects! 
serve its graduates in the field. This may be thought of in tw tiveness a 
c n 
1. As in-servi the continued Professional growth and effe ad 
the business te; 


ms c) 
such activities as: (a) Graduate study praep jike hal 
orkshops, institutes, clinics, short coun ae provess oss 
dies, teaching aids, ete; (d) Stimulation = for te" gto 
ing cooperative business experience program: in ree? tof 
for evaluation of the business teacher education program roveme” tbe 
uitment and Selection of its candidates: (b) acts o; s” 
in the training institution; (©) The certification rea ae se 
tved; (d) The placement and follow-up of its 


, including 
ees; (b) W, 


particular state or area se 
teaching positions, 


aot) 


1l ges const 
$ Tesponsibilit teach ucation colle; 
find ways to do a better job if Sered 


its 
; : Ap 
2 were OF preparin, business teachers. o het ip 
A third responsibility is to cooperate out the public schools t 's ony 
product (the business teacher improve the preparation of today | ono 
for their business experien ESP ers. tik 
ter i di ces as producers and/or consum: At leas 

€r 1s concerned in the main With this third responsibility. t 
principles stand out as basic Tequisites to thi d s ig 
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1. The 
teach : 
the bus; er educa 
Business education i. college should do more than merely prepare teachers for 
programs as they exist today in the public schools.. This is not 


Enough! 
Rath 
teach; er, the 
ers who can nt be concerned with the preparation of future business 
constantly strive to improve today’s business education pro- 
lex and dynamic society in which 


| Bram fi 
or the 
wei ‘ou 
ee ithe, a Miles Sa tomorrow's world. In the comp 
angi ave busines 
ae pe Bishan brs ee teachers able to comprehend and interpret our ever- 
eservice obligation al conditions. Such training demands an in-service as 


well 


2. Th 
e teach 
er educati 
tion colleges should strive to effect administrative and super- 
rally acceptable in the schools, 


Visor 
Y princi 
ee y in Wa, for business programs that are gene 
Seryj. can th 
ties. Tviced. The Beat ay aa Peco eae of business education be effectively supervised 
administrator certainly has the right to expect such coopera- 
d solely by the business educa- 
ls. It is possible only with the 
the principal, the superinten- 
the determination and imple- 


Su 
ch i; 
Mproy 
ement cannot be accomplishe 


tors į 
h eae Th the c 
i operation alice and in the public schoo 
the school administrators— 


ent, th 
e sc 
Mentation ape board—the key figures in 
e total school program. If school administrators expect 


assist; 
anc 
Sho e and . 
u se 
ld—they ee 3 from those who prepare their teachers—and they 
active cooperators themselves- 


SOPERATIO 
N NEGES 
with on AN sary To EVALUATE TEACHERS EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
„public rede business teacher education colleges can cooperate 
servie o MPlish hi we recognize the fundamental need for evaluation: 
ing i Preparation . there must be a close friendship pre- 
on “tutions. I pf teachers and the in-service activities of the prepar- 
tain r: study of ie act, the evaluation of the preservic 
Mines teacher poaae in the field. These statements, iner Rie 
i ee bee Ta areas and are not peculiarly applicable 0 
ee cti atio one. 
` a Seek ie B as a two-fold objective: school administr: 
Ucat, 'siness EREA the help of the colleges in the imp 
i I nta should ae program in their schools, d business 
’ ni hets if they EYY seek to cooperate and help public 
i or ex tore, evid re to give their full measure of service t ; 
, evident that this must truly be an imperative partnership 
roblems 1 


area op mpl 
a of ple, two sieni 
i significant curriculum and teaching P 
ffort to be sol 


ators should 


usin: 
: ess e t 
for po to inter ducation need cooperative € 
; a | 
a Hoy cd the x cee students in business education through “new type course 
con Sion to meet ji lege preparatory, the vocational, and the potential dropout: 
Nomi. of the 2 neral education goals in the pusiness education program, throug! 
educatio ommunication skills, general business education, sumer a 
] n, and exploratory courses. 
Ust s 
busine aS the co Some PRACTICAL AND PosITIVE SERVICES sale 
Schoo} SS firm Kaname has a right to expect certain services at 
j Fer eu purchased a product, so does the | ee 
to expect services fr 


a 
Ve a right—and 
nd every reason— 
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institutions which train their teachers. What are some of the services 
which the business teachers in the schools have a right to expect? What 


are some of the services which the teacher-education institutions offer to 
the schools? 


ever called upon to assist in the develop" 
and as consultants in the total state p” 


These club 
indiv; and confe: STN ` to 
individual student deyel rence activities make definite contributiors 
in the field of busi R 


professional grou 
E PS. Lead 
contributed much ers i € teach and parnahe 
groups, the resu] He the unification ape Education institutio” jon 
D ult o whi h 3 
teachers. This į „uch is an in A 
; isay ; creased pusi”; 
a bee ae Service to the Aa on the part ote easi! 
at o 
School administrato Most sure} paar € school. that canno ogra 
to grow n too, can an a better business Pl oi ner 
ou ir 
y through membership a Hd sate dpa i 
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their special professional associations—for example, by granting released 
time from regularly assigned duties from time to time. 


4. Hold workshops, institutes, clinics, and conferences on the college 


campus on problems of interest to the business teachers in the area served. 


That these activities are a real service to the schools is evidenced by the 
m with success in various 


number of institutions that have conducted the 
parts of the country. The success of these groups is due to the pooling of 
information and the exchange of ideas of many people. In general, the 
main activities in this service area have been the development of course 
outlines and instructional materials, the consideration of research, teacher 
education improvement, and specific training programs for business 
workers. The workshops in economic education, for example, have in- 
terested many business teachers who have enrolled nation-wide. 

5. Work closely with the state departments of education and especially; 
with the state and city supervisors of business education, looking forwar 
to the improvement of the total program. The fact that most of our 
states—and many of our larger cities—now have supervisors of business 
education means that administrators can also expect greater service from 
the state level. In this area the teacher education colleges have given 
valuable service to the problems of higher standards for the certification 
Of business teachers. 

S Sasin abstracts of the consie 
a eted in the educational institutt 
of lib teachers. All too often valuable 1 
of p Taris in our colleges and universi 
[he classroom teachers. More recently, 
eee and Delta Pi Epsilon have pub 
ies completed each year- 


e considerable number of research studies 
‘ons to make them available to class- 
research accumulates on the shelves 


ties and does not get into the hands 
the United Business Education 
lished abstracts of research 


ih Encourage their graduates to report their own ee 
Whether it be empirical or scientific study. Faculty mae or es 
training AGOAN frequently learn of se E a ie 
fhe OPed by teachers as they visit the ienoo eee Mis institutions do 
S Ort to pass on such information to other teachers. aa yi 4 
° through publications sent to the teachers 10 their area. 


prog courage local departments of boi alee 
evalu ams by conducting community SUTV y! i ie 
O; lation is both necessary and of great @ e 
ard, the school administrator, and the busines Aep ra i 
tke of the organization and administration © E San E 
order t couration on all e se business education and are 
ts education O Colleges and universities should offe 


assist ; 
Ist in such studies. 
all Fall Issues since Vol. 22; October 1954. 


to evaluate their 
follow-up studies. Such 


"The Nati 
National Business Education Quarterly, 
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A ist those now in serv- 
9. Prepare prospective business teachers, Pei ion and work 
ice, to understand the significance oe Sees Gnd diaria 
experience in training business wor ER colleges should (a 
cupations. This means that teacher educati duate prep 
fe aca work experience as a phase of eee graduate 
aration of business teachers, and (b) offer oppor ure such experience 
or in-service level for teachers now on the job to sec F 
iodi : a ive wo 
Ghee number of our institutions now include epee iu 
experience requirements in their undergraduate progr eo RRT, offer 
doing so in the near future. A number of colleges and ae on the 
opportunities to experienced teachers to secure work exp 
graduate level, particularly in summer programs. 
10. Prepare teachers of busin : effectively the 
ship with the business life of the community and who use 
business community as a | 
mittees—composed of rep "raining 
employees, and others—enables the school to work out better ‘ 
programs that meet the 
At the same time, it giv 
f the school. 


ers 
S teach 5 
ariety of materials to help 


t 
rvice 1n 
tions may be of service 
foot eee placement bureau to o 
schools secure the Most desi i 

0 sirable cą 
available. It js a 


l Probab] true that 
service of the : ENE 


plic 
u 
ffer a service to help the P“. ps 


7 ositi®", 
ates for the particular POS pis 


OE 
t schools take advan servich 
e “mversities in their area, Placeme soure 
and follow-up Action afford the Preparing institution an excellent 
of school reaction and data f i 
13. Help i 


of developing 


adults; to illustrate, the 


E Wartime i 
and of business train 


è tors ce 
je fa agencies served to show sana he 
r ang actors that make ective learning is possible- audi 
R i an n 
i experience of teachers, visual na 
tory teaching for remedia instruction, and careful lesson nt 
i o 
i ime regui rners t 
cir selected fie] a quired for lea 
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he best information avail- 
ve the public schools 
and conferences— 
ators and teachers 


Instituti 

able, ein, be of service with the latest and tl 
by seeing aa the educational institutions must ser 
that the ey publications and visitations 
1n the Picola practices become known to the administr: 


otthe ex CoNcLUSION 
Sponsibilities in that the teacher education 
Serving the aa. the preparation of teachers © 
€€p school s sete and youth effectively. And to the extent that they 
© the ies: ministrators informed of the practical services they offer 
hese colleges an they fulfilling their obligations: To this degree will 
ges and universities be able to evaluate the programs they 


aves 
et up È 
p to train business teachers. 


colleges meet their basic Te- 
f business subjects are they 


dministrators seek and 


Also ; 
O imp 
ortant i 
come these ant is the extent to which school a ! 
services from the preparing ins ions. The joint efforts 


these ; 
e insti K 
Programs, itutions and schools will ma 


wel 
of 


titut 


ke for better busin education 


ess 


tior Howin aza : 

enter ©, 8! - ol 

and aie E from high schools, these recruits for r A , 
Ysinesg Coopera: he good teacher and counselor are always 2e ae area O! 
s te with colleges and universities in 32 effort tO 


e 
Ucation, 


CHAPTER XVIII 


: ice 
How Should the Business Education Serv 
of the U. S. Office of Education 


Cooperate and Assist in All Phases 
of Business Education? 


ER 
ARTHUR L. WALK 


a basis 
ices of 4 


are very largely de 
facilities, J 


a 
f ently emp” 
nlightened electorate is megre i dai} 
- The phenomenal development of the economic aspec art of t 
ess education as a necessary p 


ORIGINS 


an 
u of Education was created in 1867 
directed to pe Principal services: jibrai®® 
rmation on schools, colleges, pe 
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aginative SY” erson qı enables 
Bae as he 


rom 
come a timi 
Worp. kaung a Hna careless, and unim: 
ks ep dhire a nd-of-mind, undivide ‘Bele-reliant Pen rice 
Ciently a standard of ethics MUHIA jn not sac 
nd honestly as a stenogt@P er, a serea 
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3 -directing 

istrative staff assistant. It enables him to be a powerful self-di 

force in our society. t 4 schoo! 
Probably the greatest value of a work experience program in ee ment 

lies in its opportunities to develop attitudes and behavior patter eration 

tioned above in a practical job setting. Exactness of time, ped a 

with co-workers and superiors, self-integrity and personality becom 


ized j ific i come 4 
than a teacher's goal when recognized in a specific job—they be 
personal necessity for success, 


It is essential that the person 
tion maintain an up-to-date fi 
hire stenographers and secreta 
over of employment. 
of current up-to-date 
and his progress in the 


who is in charge of the shorthand ine 
le on information about businesses ee 
ries, their job requirements, and the 4] file 
In addition, there should be available a secon a 
information about each student, his qualificatie 
work experience program. 


ER themselyes, I 
nscription act 
program should begin c that they are 
hand skills 


n th 

ug: 
Me dae day, shorthand should be learned H al 
e writin ies 1s not training for the ultima fro” 


isol 2 A kil 
xpressing thoughts > iets dierent 


ee a 
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ough the emphasis 
the thought being 
hasis of flexibility, 
k of fear and 


Good in 
ivi struction i r 
ae the Hist, Bly hoe is recognizable thr 
ease ed through the us all succeeding days tO 
restr. and smoothn e use of symbols; through the €p 
Taint on the ess of performance; and through the lac 
p! a z instruction rt of the shorthand learner. 
ing, ae Wat by word eee is recognizable by long lists of words and 
cription., painful. exec ictation and reading with no attention to mean- 
those Ra tension and om of shorthand reading, writing, and trans- 
tion, Cady rough! ear and consequent failure except on the part of 
Timin ghly trained in other such classes to resist such a situa- 
teac! & each é 
conan can use early activity is the most important single device a 
consci Us that he tal prove his instruction. It makes the teacher so time 
o alks as little as possible and writes more; he becomes 
i jod rather than 


Us of 
the f; 
ac 
t that the class period is a learning pet? 
important t° 


alton 

ecitj 

k in, A 

Now hos, Period; and hi ` ne 

i e comes to realize that it 1 more 
t is to examine his short- 


ha 

n a learn 

fast mares after ae Werks under pressure than i 

Bin f iting and fo ass. Timing makes the pupil realize that shorthand 1$ 
Mali oe him to utilize all of his abilities in the same manner 


Eva 
LUAT. 
Schoor. Benera] tr ION IN TERMS OF STANDARDS OF ACHIEVEMENT 
> The first oe about shorthand on the job are applicab o J 
SUch a Wirement uthat many employers include ability t° use $ E 
$ or jobs in which shorthand is not used: They ha 
jon within the ranks- 


Hon te 
gone rduirement Bae } 
Bhtee ac cause of a policy of “promoti ; 
ble for rom K 
in- 


dictaphon® operato 
job 4 ica 
ee PP cessfully 


q skill eae ffices: the fastest 


letap a 
fy tation Positi : 
tet, l Speeds a, varies from office to office. In some 9 the 
the St dition are low (60 to 80 words a minute) + in othe offices, 
RS fees tion speeds are average (80 to 100) ; am i 
Mo req ion Aan are as high as 150 to 200 words @ M rg, can be 
Thee Off brough the y all offices, regardless of dictation 
ace TO Conte as of dictation machines rather than 
titer as” therefore, em employ stenographer® 
ately | Well as ae employment opportunity one ty 
n eTe, the fast shorthand writer. hese pee 
ach; wer of in the school and in the shortha cousins passed 
leving the vocational subject ° shorthan® © ula 
the vocational standards for 2 ta pe 


The 
Eve e Seco 
md 
hoty choo] general truth about short 
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: S r S ai? _ A passing 
with particular standards. “Social passing” cannot be juned daie 
grade cannot be entered on the record for “excellent effort, i Panda d. 
and courteous,” if the learner has not attained the vocational sta 


d by 
Progress in all shorthand skills and abilities should be pa: 
charts kept by the learner himself, showing his own growth. Suc 


- and 

3 f rner a 

are in contrast to class charts which discourage the slowest lea 
take away the stimulus of self-competition from the fastest. 


EVALUATION IN TERMS OF EQUIPMENT Jar office 
: aa a 
A good school should have at least one room set aside as a regu 
so that stenographers 


an 
and secretaries in training will know Po fce 
“actual” office looks and how actual dictation is taken in such ee 
Such experience greatly facilitates the transition from classroom 
tion to the first job. 


ro 

A secretarial desk is advisable for use in the shorthand classroom. TF is 

vides space for writing, for the typewriter, and drawer space for muaent 

and supplies. Dictating and recording machines provide the Be, 
with extra dictation and experience in recording from many VO! 


shorthand library in the classroom encourages reading and writing 
information and pleasure. 


to trait 
9" the system of shorthand adequate nd 
ons, a guidance 


tha 
Program to supplement the ae te 
cally sound teaching methods, training 19 ~. ed, 


? ‘ent requ 
the standards of achievement 
ipment. 


e teacher is enthusiastic enous 


Nthusiasm is bound to rub frees 
e Tennessee State College, Mur 


CHAPTER XXI 


H 
TN Does the Principal Evaluate the 
ectiveness of the Teaching 


of ad 
Typewriting? 
JOHN L. ROWE 
and SISTER M. THERESE 


Sou 

ev L administrators, particularly secondary-school principals, are 

Program 4 nce upon to evaluate various phases of the typewriting 

Non-speciali pets school systems. Frequently, trators are 

to judge wth in this specialized area and welcome criteria upon which 

anoles ae typewriting program: ‘An effective tyPew ing 
ology FERS major considerations: curriculum, administration, meth- 

‘ the typewriting teacher. : 


CURRICULUM CoNsIDERATION 


] 
: Whe 
n Sh 
fewest iene Typewriting Be Offered? re 
qeewritin taped in business education recommend that beginning 
evelo o8 be offered in the tenth grade. Both boys and girls will have 
i 


this p Ped 
‘S time, sufficiently physically to profit fully from t 


tis 
th not 
eni to è As 
ae me denied that typewriting has 
e; however, maximum results are 


ley 1s leve] į 
eL in that boys lag somewhat pehind girls 


i 
physically at this ag 


If 

h ‘Ypew: wos ‘ 
fens an ai a8 offered no later than in the tenth grade, stud te 
Marien oh unity touse thi spil] in their school ork throughor 
into € tenth the senior high-school period. When typewniting is Bee 
lear “ther b grade, it will also serve as a prog ostic measure for gue an 
A Pang a eas education Courses. difficulty 
‘tuge Sina] x% pe should be discouraged from 
Bevan Wil bea marginal stenographer: Nee 
notha EEN refore, be eliminated from the st ogra phic to choose 
_ Joh, 3 Artois m. These students then nt 

a m more suited to their ap 


have su 
ER titudes- 
Owe i d 
er me Debs eee of the Department of Business 
` Therese, ¢ Grand Forks, North Dakota. a 
, O. S. F., teaches at Madonna High school, AU 
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even more 
The writers believe the eleventh and twelfth nn ya beginning 
irable, from the physical development point of view, EE 
desira iti but this would not be practicable for the pei Advanted 
na, (ee can be satisfactorily learned by adu ewig skill. 
hats et a factor in the mastery of a functional typ 


type 
i ults to 
Many teachers have reported unusual success teaching ad 

write up through Seventy years of age. 


an 
ter as 
eriod he will seldom use the typ a A of 
instrument of communication. He wil] usually use longhand. 

will use the typewriter fo 


AST such, 
e ; Personal use actually use it in business situations, 
typing their ow Usiness letters, m 

emphasis durin 


r 
maj? 
anuscripts, and so forth. Tee i 
© first semester of any typewriting course thi 

upon the development ol a basic skil] of ii T : 
pnis to be zed, very little time will hin8 

sonal use applications. i 

he does not have, ay, Re tions 
“Personal-use tYpewriting» « i lica wae 
: 8 implies, unforty tely, typical appi? gj 
of the skill. When the course has been aS tie TYE pe 
ing,” the Smphasis is large] Upon the ersonal rather than upon Be o 
ae This is a ve 4Ngerous tactice. The objective of Opes on 
OF personal use is not upon forms and applications, but rather exel 
basic writing skil]. The Te, so-calleg « HI p mea application de 
cises, such as the typing of menus, recipes lays, etc., should pe nto 
Seay If fay ENE possesses asic aie eins Bey fundar skil! 
centering knowledges he wil] have little qea} Plu lying that © js 
USE Situations re ‘ ay h mp? 


d 
be available for pee 
udent cannot apply s 
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al use rather than so-called “per 
d not be separated according to 
truction is the same for every- 


d more of it. 


should 
Sonal be u 


their 
One. 


s] a 
fuse Beir typewriting for person 
aims, ene Students shoul 
» except i amentally, typewriting ins 

vocational-use students nee 


| Lengt 
ni a perine Chuna 
tase in : 
provid high A organization provides for typewriting in the 
is not , then it should be for one year in length. This would 
Shoulg Offered until : lications. If typewriting 
be offered il the senior high school, then at least one semester 
for those who do not intend to major further in the 


usines 
Students ine curriculum 
Si t : s 

ing so Bion ie specialize in the office occupation 
Practi as to acquire should have the equivalent of two years of typewrit 
Ype C€ students d PISE. than a marginal skill. Stenograp yand clerical 
Writing, definitely can profit > mmeasurably from a second yeat of 
jon students will be 


Tye 8- Bo 5 
a Satisfa okkeeping and distributive education wi 
in that typewniting is 


aay i Pe 
the core a with one year of typewriting, 
ill in their employment. 
ourse in the senior 

clerical 


ere į 
Yea € Is 
r a 
vari. po 
ari pular movement toward offering 2 € 
ecretarial ractice, 
k ‘od class at 


Prac . Ous] 

ti y te 

vhi Se is ea aS office practice, S 

tion i time the fu ject is frequently conducted asa ouble-pe!!° ; 

activin Presented rther refinement and development skill and apP an 

Way of) if sho along with additional skill-building 2” cript 

ty ° providing additi A course of this type can ; : 

View ae aoginonal typewriting instruction at & time appr of 

: ; ni 

yment. The writers, however, prefer 4 Co il 


qd iti 
Velo mg and a Ree f 
ond year of shorthand so as t° insure 


e for : 
sufficient skill for personal-use app 


s phase of the 


4, Co Ments, 

als 

Fo and Obj, 

r b : x 
shouig | full Poet for Typewriting in the Curriculum tant 
minute os yeaa ees the junior high-school lev" ne oes 
be in With no type for five minutes at the rate of thirty 81° at Chich 
Sincer A Tüctor A than three errors. This 18 2 minimu 2 erates 

uld aspire. However, if an indiv! Jesirabl 


Prac © 
Ctice Tt b 
eg, oC ut 
fort ae fail hes attain this skill, it 3s not consi ae ca honest 
Wh. ide . Only those students who į put £0 
Si nie va be failed in typewriting- iR 
n 
th, ewan, "euireme typewriting is offered in the oe race at their 
Ye, m, Ng instru nt (inasmuch as many peop E will minute with 
ma on p Eree ction at that time) should be tpi words 2 7 of the fs" 
Mute the teak icc raG yeas mentioned above. At e forty words 4 
e ty, ith -grade level, the skill attained $ ould time: 
hirg the s , me Jength o f 
seme ame degree of accuracy for the sam attain ent 0 
eared ence of typewriting should result in as a 
: Sixty times fourth-semester typewritin students" In gadition 
rds a minute—with proportiona’® a 
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3 t should 
to the specific speed and accuracy ratios mentioned, n pam ae skill, 
have mastered the basic fundamentals of centering, nu eamaspe Wie 
techniques of erasing, major business letter ee m ARE o 
and additional application facets to insure his worth as a p 
vocational, typist depending upon specific objectives. 


5. Length of Class Period and Allocation of Credit 


PA riting: 

Spaced practice is more desirable than massed practice =F Hee skills. 
A continuum of activity is essential for the acquisition orir Since the 
Classes should meet daily for a period of forty to sixty PTE Ea classes 
nature of skill development necessitates a continuum of EM ‘in type 
should meet five days in a tow—Monday through Friday. Resear not bring 
writing has revealed that the double period of typewriting ieee d, also, 
a sufficient return, if any, to justify its use. Definitely to be avoi 
would be typewriting classes meeting every other day. 

The same amount of credit should be -« practice 
other subject. Nationally, most secondary schools adhere to this p =a 
justifying it on the basis that the subj 


Important phases of business E 
writing classes, 


DESIRABLE ADMINISTRATIVE Practices IN TyPEWRITING 


l. Size and Location of Classroom 


The maxim 
for thirty stu 
Machines. 
servicemen 


um size of a type 
dents. This wou 


2 j belo: 
Frequently machines 8° out of order, and time lapses 
can repair them, 


5 d 
sses daily, it is not possible to clas 


i A who Spe. 
very important for students 


«ht ov 
minim € of the building to provide lig are? 
is therefore avoided. um of di 


are «ment 
A ground floor location jg Preferable in that typewriter equip™ ; Th 
heavy and lessens the load o those who must YP transfer it ink 
ceiling and floors should be Soundproofeg : cane oe the very 
mum of disturbance, a nab theres 


15 
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2. Peri ; 

Space iphery Room Requirements: Chalkboard, Bulletin Board, Storage 

Meny presentations in typewriting are visual, particularly the applica- 

ee ales of skill; therefore, adequate chalkboard space should be pro- 

pee eee motivation, students’ work should be displayed frequently. 

ie ulletin board is a regular part of typewriting classroom instruction. 
, samples of actual typewritten forms found in business should be 


periodically presented. 

pene are many materials, supplemen 

a e teaching of typewriting; such as d 
student, time clocks, and so forth. Storage space sho 


s gma and Make of Machine 
` anuals versus electrics. There is a growing trend toward teaching 
nrayring to beginners and advanced students on the electric typewriter. 
ae number of electric machines to be used in the beginning typewriting 
s would depend upon the size of the school equipment budget and 


th . . . 
€ number of electrics found in business offices in the community. Some 
ning typewriting classroom. 


pei should be found in the begin t ting > 
entir fe number of schools, however, are teaching beginning paren 
meas y on electric machines. Since, however, manual De eae will 
type aa many, sections of the country for some time to come, the beginne 
ai Writing classroom should probably contain both makes of typewriters 
se ratio dependent upon the number of electrics and manuals used in 


t 
a aunty. 
Tapn orities have long recommended that only one 
ing ae the beginning typewriting classroom (if more tha 
remo. ‘ded in the school system) - 
Will ṣi is provided in the $ ; e 
x Simplify instruction, in that service mechanisms (tabulators, back: 


Space à ors, ba 
i i thus eliminatin| 

Ts, etc.) differ on the various makes of machines, min g 
hen, t00, touch development is greatly 


Need] 
5 ess d y ° È j 
upload i ae x ke of machine to another if 


simp}; 

Plified e ma 

th when students transfer from on ; 

us machine th fer to is the same make as the one previously 
sed, ey transfer 


tary and instructional, involved 
rill books, textbooks, folders for 
uld be provided. 


make of machine be 
n one typewrit- 
One make of machine 


ain machines of 


should cont 
d manuals. Ad- 


oi advanced typewriting 100M: hone ; 
Vanceq ae and varieties, including o! 
evera] pbewriting stresses app. DE 
OFS sh, akes of typewriters, both long-¢ 
ould be provided. 


lite i 
Perts Pe is more prevalent i 


than pica type Reading ex- 
ser to read. It 1s recom: 


n business 
Jassroom be of 


S also clai ; ¥. eomewhat easier 
en aim that elite type Í$ S00 G 
€lite typy cretore, that most machines in the typewn? 8 
Desks ‘ 

and Copyhold it } 

ER técentiy i z r PaE that typewriting desks have Den to 
ost hi iustable desks should be provide 
igh-school students. Adjusta 
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varying table heights of 26 to 32 inches. The lesser-sloping surface of oa 
tain electric typewriting keyboards can be conveniently placed oe nd 
lower desk levels. The adjustable typewriting desk promotes correct ha 
position. a 
An individual desk is essential for each student, because learning 3 
typewrite is a personal activity. More than one typewriter placed Ri 
desk causes a distracting vibration and resultant poor technique. i 
drop-head desks should be avoided. As a rule they are too low for a i 5 
fortable typing position, and the process of closing the desk can re 
serious hazard. It is also recommended that desks do not contain draw 
as they become virtually waste paper baskets, as well as hazards. er 
Every typewriting desk should contain a copyholder to prevent ocu 
fatigue. Most of the commercial models available are entirely satisfactory: 
Once students have been accustomed to an adjustable desk and a copy 


P : ct 
holder, it is rewarding to observe how they make adjustments for a corre 
typewriting position. 


METHODOLOGY: CHARACTERISTICS OF Goop Typewritinc TEACHING 
1. We Learn To Type by Typewriting he 
; Typewriting is a motor skill and is best learned by spending most of F te 
time in the typewriting class typewriting. In a typical forty-five minu” 
class period, the students should spend at least thirty minutes in the phan 
writing process. While the students are typewriting, the teacher shou ; 
tubervise and closely observe and assist in the development of correc 
techniques. We should avoid editorializing on methods to high-scho® 

conserve valuable time, it is essential to demo 


typewriting students. To 
. i a 
Strate frequently, Learning to typewrite is partly an imitative prone 


and the student 


to the purpose of Specifi 
mate skill. A comm 


x onip. 
students will have 


| 
d 


ppu 
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afte: 
ei eee a instruction. Varied motivation devices should be 
Devices ee he class working at high pitch throughout the course. 
than aie ssıng personal worth and growth are probably more valuable 
typewritin, certificates, and awards—although these have a place in the 
i eR ng instruction. 
ec Isms” in the Teaching of Typewriting : y. 
recent iae numerous approaches to skill building; particularly within 
approaches. have we witnessed the speed and accuracy approaches. These 
ing to ae are, by and large, “isms,” and become confining and restrict- 
stages Si student. It is unnatural to force, during the developmental 
Rae individual to work for speed; and it is also ‘unnatural to expect 
can copy in the early stages of typewriting: In fact, the only way one 
We E5 t perfect in typewriting at the outset 1S by imperfect technique. 
either ould stress a natural approach, and avoid too many comments on 
accuracy or speed during the initial stages of learning. 


6. 

aeach Composition at the Ty 

Resi. student should be tau 
SRi ould be incorporated throughou i 
a few two-week project in the middle of the typewri 
Neces minutes daily toward composition ac s This Wi Pome & 
Goran confidence for this very important activity if it is 
3 ol of literacy. 

; lag Number-Writing Skill we 

ast fly in business correspo ncreased 100 pi 
zation years, This is due to Cer f 
com and centralization of business acti we 
y Ppieting a typewriting course should be able to OR aaa aa 
Ouch. This can be accomplished by new oie ee la 


ed as i 
the i d the p! e-OT| 
finger-reach method an pip! ore ing classroom: 


€ 
8 frequent drill with numbers in ever ; 
~ Our Primary C I. ent of skill : x 5 
We ry Concern 15° 3 1 proje til a basic skill has 
been ishould postpone major ap lica naa P pewri „g js very important. 
ur p eral ted, Sequence of acti BoA of typ s to develop a 
asic ney concern in the ir nt " erini minute, We continue 
: ine skill_ t ; Ak 
pa the eo apron ad jll into the second, third, and fourth 
eucaters, ie opment writing course progresses, however, application 
ee are neem such as business Jetterss rough drafts, and manu- 
ee It'ig importance tO Temeka however, constantly to develop and 
ìs oe adic hate skill en we have an adequate basic skill, it 
: 
Y to apply that skill to almost any typ! 


e at the typewriter. 
relegated to a 
. Devote 


tain social M 


NG TEACHER 
t. He possesses 
tal processes o! 


hi Curaracreristics OF THE EFFICIENT TYPEWRITING 1 
e effici 3 

qu eficient typewriting teacher is 4 Sn i typis 
ate skill so that he may demonstrate the fundamen 
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2 A de- 
skill building to beginners and to advanced students. By having am 
quate skill, he, too, has experienced the process and becomes more tole 

of the student's growth and development. 


The efficient typewriting teacher will have had professional coun 
typewriting methodology. Newer developments in teaching motor ane 
are constantly occurring. To keep abreast of these changes, it is impor on 
for the typewriting teacher to attend institutes, conferences, and on 
ventions; and also to subscribe to periodical journals concerned W 
typewriting methodology. arn 

The efficient typewriting teacher possesses a thorough founda 
psychology. Dealing with individual differences and motor skill hee. 
ments are daily problems in the typewriting class. A thorough fore 
tion in psychology assures the fullest realization of an efficient typewrIt! 
teacher. 

The efficient typewriting teacher js famili 
business world. It is desirable for tl 
business experience. Although thi 
writing teacher might v 
and thus enrich cl 


in the 
ar with procedures in am 
he typewriting teacher to obtain ac 


le firsts 
viduals 


at we teach peop 
and approach to indi high 
tolerance extended i t 
ing i i A i 
i , in this exacting motor $ < 
is of the utmost import: : 5 ecoġ 
3 ž ance that the i TA eacher T 
nize this fundamen inci efficient typewriting ted 


Typewriting is a too! 
year of personal. 
high schools, 


l of commu 


var: e 
me or 

zy nication 

ruse typewriting is need 


, ietY’ «of 
Dow ava aed by everyone in today’s Societ. gio 
available in many up-to-date junior an 


c 
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Efect the Principal E aluat 

fi ctiveness of the Teaching Ie 


of B 
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keeping? 
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plex, the need 
are, understand, and 
ortant. The develop- 


led hand work, but 
rstand and 


Ås 
f OUR e : 
conomic life becomes more and more com 


or 
N accura 
nt rate recor 
apret cee and for people who can prep 
tof Jae becomes more and more imp 
ation may eliminate much of the detai 


t 
ere wi 
x wil 
int ill b 
e fe a cont nui 
en ‘pret the om con ae need for workers who ca 
ords, however they are prepared. Also, 

he United States ar 
hines 


t of 
sm the 5 

all, anes establishments of th 
hese will not be able to take advantage of the mac 


Cin, 
8 de 
Velo 
ped for automatizing office work. 
ET o 
le The learnit BJECTIVES OF THE BOOKKEEPING Course 
a : . . 
g of bookkeeping principles and procedures s an excel- 
i f our economic $ stem, based 
i he exchange 


derstanding of 
free society: 
tes, and credit 


asa meth: 
ip od / 
i 'S on eye oag an 
a aoe and pr transactions in a relativo 
at sett types Ay ices by means of money, money substitu 
Ciples nomic ecomes so complex that it is very ifficult to Un r 
nd en ith thei system without some nowledge of bookkeeping prin- 
Precig $ erpretati emphasis on the determination, 
ue pon, kesa of financial an pusiness Terms suc 
ke ae turn rves, accruals, deferred charges: k 
i 2l ookkeeping are difficult to U” and fully wit 
ing, TOU ing theor 

i gh hi ve 

ng of es study of bookkeeping the studen 
acco d such many different type of transaction’ com 
nt, a purchasing and selling merchandi 

ing and receiving notes, 


Teco, 
gniz : i 
e the factors which, directly OF is 4 debts i 
penses: a $ 
tate College for 


Orth 
her, © O1 . Factors, such as accrue ex 
S, Al A son is Dire n ducation at New york $ 
EM ay New pa! of Business Educa’ 
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Cottege is Head of the D 
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ances, 
l nce, discounts, merchandise turnover, returns and ee 
Sens few of the many important items to be considered. mating the 
Foda also gain a knowledge of the various ae es oie aware 
financial worth of an investment or enterprise and sho se: inven- 
some of the common problems faced by managers in the ta ne Cenang 
tories, controls of cash and expenses, collection of accounts 
securing credit, and many other problems. 
3. The learnin 
Students should 
through their ex 


A wever. 
g of principles in the abstract is not PGE 
develop some skill in the application of t a nice apply” 
periences in making proper bookkeeping sa a of trans 
ing checking procedures to their work, posting original pr of tria 
actions to ledgers, summarizing the facts in the ledger by m ofit and Joss 
balances and work sheets, and preparing balance shects and pr 


ar, G) the 
Statements. In this process they should develop an appreciatio 
importance of accurate record keeping and reporting. 
In most schools many 


ffi 
x re for O 
students take bookkeeping to prepar tee t 
employment. The bookkeeping course should enable these p 
develop the c 


ies 
2 : he dut 
ompetencies necessary to discharge successfully th 
beginning office workers. 


nd dis 
4. Students should acquire some ideas about the advan aay a some 
advantages of bookkeeping as a vocational choice. In this apie i £ 
students should develop an interest in and enthusiasm for ac 
as a career. 


ce 


ve 
se 


o 
p k : evel 
properly taught in courses devoted primarily to d 
consumer competencies, 


THE PLACE or Book 
To achieve th 


em 
at least one year wil 
A one-semest 


KEEPING IN THE CURRICULUM cated 

a 

Ue 
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ice is being offered to stu- 
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y be that a finishing course in office pract 
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_ nts Just . 
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Modern E precede the office practice course. 
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activiti 
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general fade of courses, bookkeepin, 

be integrated py ou and by work in business arithmetic, which might 
fered as a se 1t other work in a general business course Or might be 

parate course. Typewriting is also a valuable course that 
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precede bookkeeping or be given concurrently with it. 
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Blea otucation requirements 5 
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ire 
: ae: . to requir" 
on the total curriculum offered in the school, it might be well q 


i to 
mitted 
students to be at least in the tenth grade before they are per 
enroll in the bookkeeping course. 


PHYSICAL FACILITIES, EQUIPMENT, AND SUPPLIES om is 
Good lighting is essential for a bookkeeping room, as ey directed 
done with the reading and writing of small figures. SORS T availa 
natural light should be provided with adequate artificial lig ually has 
as needed. A room on the north or east side of the building Tra hig 
better light than rooms on the other sides of the building. In in book- 
schools it is impossible to set aside a room solely for intren a whic 
keeping. It is necessary, therefore, when considering the room AN 
bookkeeping is to be taught, to plan for other uses for that ro Bex 
The bookkeeping room should be equipped with desks which mop works 
surface of not less than 30 inches by 22 inches. In doing proble ina iv 
it is often necessary to work with several different business Papers ee stl” 
tion to a textbook and other materials. Tables at which two or thr n 


tha 
i 5 ; jë z 
dents can sit and have sufficient work space are more satisfactory rs 
individual desks that 


y cha 
are too small. The small desks or tablet-arm 
are inadequate. 
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be ome 
l] admonitions of the instructor. If possible, it is helpful o me: he 
aa chalkboards permanently or semi-permanently rule Re: 
A commonly used bookkeeping forms—the two-column general j 
and the general ledger account form, for example. ME 
Bulletin board displays made up of business papers, flow aoa P atively 
and the particularly good work of students are effective an M i 
easy to develop. These displays should be changed frequently d other 
will lose their effectiveness. Large-size copies of income tax an 


a . work 
internal revenue department forms are available for bulletin bose can 
or for more direct types of instruction. Large bookkeeping charts 
be seen anywhere i 


Jus- 
n the average-size classroom can be purchased to i A 
trate various aspects of the bookkeeping process. Business pape erate 
various kinds can be obtained from local businessmen to beet 
realistically many of the bookkeeping lessons. Good filmstrips and m rojet 
picture films are also available at relatively low cost. The opaque P an 

tor can be used to advantage in showing business forms and charts, 2° 


«vely Í 
the overhead visual-cast type of projector can be used very effectively 
teaching various bookkeey 


ping processes. 
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et tac Association in cooperation with the National Office Manage- 
ciation, publishes annually a series of business entrance tests 
activitie ure upil’s ability to perfor i 
; s of a beginning bookkeeper. Even h the teacher may not 
preparin Jetely, it may serve as an excellent guide for 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


How Does the Principal Evaluate the 
Effectiveness of the Teaching 
of Basic Business? 


HAROLD GILBRETH 
and GLADYS BAH 


W p 3 y A P : ied tO 
HAT is basic business? Basic business is the term applie 
general business and econom 


. : eve 
ic education on the secondary-school l ) 
ation may be divided into two parts: | 


to earn a living in the business wort 
t help the high-school pupil and 


is earnings wisely, to realize life’s £ 
management, 


ent 
oals 


ics, business law, business principles, pro 
» consumer problems, 


USING Income WISELY 


. i 
he high-school graduate earns, he must ae 9 
recreation, and the lon : 


With the money that ti 


food, clothing, housing, 


: a 
tion and basis princi pape and the inevitable taxes, Factual tine He 
right beliefs and atttud “Te a Major part of this area, but acquirimo ye 

f tion 1 s is a very essential goal if one is to ™ 1 
De ee farned. Many high schools need ductory cours’ of 
students as they begin to earn an introduc 


high school, and an advanced va 
i š : Course wh to th 
of using their salaries for fami €n students are nearer 
Harold Gilbreth is Head of th e R 
Hill, South Carolina, © Commerce Department at Winthrop Colleg 
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Business TEACHER 

ess means tO consider the teacher, 
cher and the students. The basic 
s education depart- 


EVALUATING THE BASIC 


To 
the a Vo iaie the teaching of basic busin 
business ms and the activities of the tea 
Ment of a pre should be a graduate of the busines 
should also ae ers’ college, a school of education, oF its equivalent. He 
or school of b voa business major in a business department of a college 
in economics TERS or commerce. He should have taken content courses 
and, perha 2 PERR. principles, personal finance, consumer problems 
tion iA ie ditional units in insurance, credit, investments, corpora- 
goals of basi ee He should have a methods course that emphasizes the 
Social studi ic business and the techniques similar to those used in the 
Ness, he rie courses. If the teacher is not prepared to teach basic busi- 
through i pulg not teach the subject. He should secure preparation 
Ness, TE or summer session courses OT workshops in basic busi- 
quality of et these are being offered yearly. Perhaps the most important 
Ao e basic business teacher is a desire to teach this area, to enjoy 
aim for self-improvement init. 
TERIALS 
st be adaptable to the 


EVALUATING THE Basic BUSINESS MA 
ntary materials. 


extbook which mu 
cher will need 


phlets, and per 
] library, 


In i 
aaa 
ddition to an excellent t 


he as 
hes ns books, pam 
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ess needs of the school. 
Udget Arges! if he permits a reas 
Make basi purchase a consid 

asic business teaching an 


d learning more meaningful. 
So's manual with lists of 
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o0 H > 
supple d textbook will have a Very helpful teacher 5 m l 
€ach ae books and pamp tori pictures) and filmstrips for 
nit in basic business- professional magazine as the Business 
i time to ume. Many 


tdu > 
cati 
the on Forum will have lists of materia i 
pamphlets are free Or inexpensive realia ' 
i teacher and the pupils— 
insurance policies, 


availa 
rege without cost, if collected by, 
Cancelled ents, contracts, labe ticker tape 
checks, and many, Man 

g Basic Bus ACTIVITIES 

j resembles the teach- 
of the vocational 
In the 
d and control. In 


In EvALuATING TH 
e . . 
8 of RERNE teaching of basi pusine s 
usine social studies more than jt does the teaching 
. SS . 3 
T enje of shorthand; ty’ 
pasic þh Jects, repetition is a primary need to in spee 
™ bri usiness courses, beliefs, derstandings 
lef concepts to be use asa à are the desired outcomes. 
ctivit 
pr ities of many kinds are sugges ed in 
Professional magazines- The Business Education 
h and in one ar 


Sic bys; 
business in its Mare 1956 issue 
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iness 
other monthly issues. During the past decade more and more PE 
education conventions and conferences have had interesting, P 
and well-attended programs devoted to basic business. -ncipal in 
A brief list of questions may serve as a checklist for the princip 
evaluating the activities of the basic business teacher: 
1. Does he use other materials than the textbook? 


i nth : ent eco 
2. Does he provide for activities to keep the students informed about curr 
and business events? 


nomic 


. : . iviti e? 
3. Does he consider an analysis of business-consumer activities of the hom 


i oe $ he busi 
4. Does he provide for activities to coordinate the school study with t 
life of the community? 


ines 


ook, 
f F ing a textb 
5. Does he believe that students learn in other ways than by reading 


reciting from a workbook, or listening to the teacher? 
6. Does his classroom show 
and surveys? 


i ? 
7. Do his present and former pupils find the course practical and meaningful 


1s, 
jects, Pa 
evidence of activities by displays of projec 


always result in satis 
has another responsibility in evaluating his basic business Prot asi 
‘That responsibility is to ask to what extent the potential goals > pased 
business education are being achieved. A positive answer, actually 

vide legitimate evaluation, should ee past 
same type that has been followed in the F ice 


» a positive answer should serve as a point of 
re activities, 


desi ge 
ing achieve iti z is is true, it 8 pe 
to find out why, a ane PR When it is obvious that this is true t 


acher the cau 


j 3 e of 
important F » and attitudes? These are only 2 
eval danone that must be answered when an adequate PYO2, ere i 
little justification fae and Tesults are found to be ‘ineffective re y 
i: criticizin b; an phy’ 
learn ong basic busi tion as 
n z ing until such evaluation has been ETENN Aad thoro"8 ay 
-examination of effective teachi € objectively earliel 
be the answer, ng procedures, as given 
THE Princip j 
à AL Asks For E 3h 
. VIDE) ENT ui 
A major step to be take ENCE OF ACHIEVEM 


ic f 
n by the princin.) ; . basi” gs? 
eal 3 ne the i 
ness program is to call for data ie ee Seat in tê 

W ac 
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the goals whi 
the form m ieia been set for the school involved. These data may take 
ciples in practi ievement as it relates to subject matter, application oe rin- 
Subject ctice, and pupil attitudes. 5 
i es err achievement in basic business understanding is easily 
Concerned Ba om the principal's point of view, he should primarily be 
paste business h how much students know at the end of their contact with 
uced to this topics as compared with what they knew when first intro- 
Principal has material. This means that, for evaluation purposes, the 
ata which y nc right and a duty to ask for pre-testing and post-testing 
vill enable him to determine the success of the subject matter 


Phase y 
ma pasig business learning: 
Ritter finds it difficult t 
and in te nt in terms of application O 
of all sie of the development of students’ 
in general uation programs. It is not con 

The a S to basic business in particular. 
application uty often finds that teachers do no’ «formation about 
Rot ae of principles. However, the fact that it is not available does 
ma supe ane it cannot be secured. Here, again, the prin i i 
ormation yok capacity, € its collection: 
teachers t of this type is needed and requested ini encourage 
oing to a study, collect data about, 
What the AE a desirable attitudes 4 

Evalu y aye learned. 
; neces is not a simple process- qt may take | el 
Wity. On may require hard work. It may end! considerable 
Sarnin the the other hand, if basic business 18 necessary 0 
5 that © of all students, and it is, ing that is MOT’ DE 
eae: application in practice an of desirable 
J Silas rather than subject matter memorized fre n el 
E not permit a full discussion 2 u homractiCe À elements 
c securi ati catio 

lopment curing data ree fen aP be helpful owever, tO outline 
ask he techniques which the teacher ma use and the principal may 
lows; r in evaluating his program: tial list of such techniques fol- 


about basic business 
iples in practice 
‘his is a weakness 
ucation 


o secure data 
f business princ 
attitudes. am 


fined to business ed 


omic, consumer, and 


inion of econ 


1 
: Pre 
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s and post-tests dealing with 


Der, 
Son: 
i ie relationships. 
a g 
Cdotal records 
applica 


- Foll 
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- Ena. up studies of attitudes and 

A f notebooks, reports: i 

S individua or as pusiness a! 


ates’ learning 


exhibits, ele. 
dvisory committecs 


imei analyses 0! 
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eee self-evaluation bys 
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After becoming thoroughly familiar with the objectives to be ret 
by a basic business education program and after examining the ev! “ak 
presented by business teachers, the principal should decide to what ex 
the pre-determined goals have been reached. 


THE INFORMED PRINCIPAL LEADS IN IMPROVING Basic BUSINESS eve 
Once conclusions have been reached, there is a final step to be ane 
The principal, in his capacity as a supervisor and administrator, i make 
recognize the implications to be drawn from his findings. He should 1 ents 
every effort to encourage points of strength and to improve those elena 
of the program which are obviously weak. He should ask himself, “faulty 
others, such questions as the following: Are the weaknesses due to fi 


rt 
. . z i t j 

teaching? Does the teacher violate procedures outlined in the fe ne 
of this chapter? If so, how can the teacher be helped to improve? ining 
weaknesses the result of inade 


Bits . p ` tra 
quate training given by teacher ii 

Institutions? What is the best and most direct way to secure a solu 

the problem of inade 


: h 
x h 5 in ¢ 

quately trained teachers? What is my part 
solution? 


Arithmetic is more fun i i 

S moi when it ip iti ing the He 

protas on an imaginary avae Thes patting checks or BEURE proble” oo 
related arithmetic, as well as drills to build i Mente pusan spollin# 
handwriting. vocabulary and to wee 
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Distributive Occupations? 
JOHN A. BEAUMONT 
and RALPH E. MASON 


valuate the 


INTRODUCTION 


Uy . 
to distributive education 


in Pp : 

Program: tended that this discussion shall apply a 
Unds T whether or not they are reimbursed from Federal vocational 
Programs is assumed that this discussion does refer only to education 
s that have a vocational objective in that they prepare, OF increase 


the abili; 
bilities of, persons engaged in distributive occupations: 
T 
1 oh OF PROGRAM PROVIDING TRAINING FOR DIsTRIBUTIVE OccuPATIONS 
a i 5 
hea part-time programs i 
and su sci part of the day in sch 
the ae rvised training, station, there 
Cap eae effort of the school 
Per y uation school prog" 
3. Pa veek to receive instruction related tO 
i Tttime extensi -ograms Whe 1 chool yout 
| return t xtension p! gri k ae 
direct] o school during patt of t ev 
4 Eveni y related to their occupations: 
RS extension programs where out ots eiv 
to school outside of Wor ing hours to 


to thej 
eir c 
ir occupations. 


nd adults re- 


ool youth a 
ction related 


ve instru! 


N PROGRAM 
he is to fit per 
Ma a aa VES a A VGE is to fit persons 
ob stributly 4 $ 
jective of a dis tributive occupations. more detail the 
may be stated as follows: 


or 
Use 
es of a distributive education prog"? 
iye intelligent, economical, 


y of distril 


EpucaTIO 


Aims 
IMs AND OBJECTIVES OF A 


putive 


. Ti 
a o 
nd h develop the abilit 


elpfi 
ul s 
service to consumers 
Service, Board 


iness and Distributive Education 
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| Vocational oat is Chief of the BUSH. 
og teh eee Sprin (si 
Type’ E. Mason is Assistant professor ÎN 
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the College of Commerce at the University 
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: P x . ” ; advance- 
2. To develop greater job satisfaction; to increase earning power; to insure 


‘ S ind of the 
ment on merit; to create a feeling of permanency of employment in the min 
distributive worker. 


e- 
È : manag! 
3. To reduce business losses due to inefficient employees as well as to unsound 

ment policies and practices. 


3 aoe : i a re 
The attainment of these objectives usually is accompanied Dy 
duced cost to the consumer and increased returns to the producer. 


M 
PROCEDURES FOR EVALUATING A DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION PROGRA 


in 
In approaching the subject of evaluation, Pope makes the tolled 
statement: “The broad determinants of success in Distributive te 
tion, as in any school subject, are (1) the general conditions unde Me 
it must develop, (2) the acceptance it is accorded and the-care wit tion 
it is organized in the school and in the community, (3) the instruc 
program, and (4) the provisions for securing its future.”’? four a5 
Further, Pope stated, “Hope of Progress must be based upon i erly 
sumptions: (1) that the principal believe in a curriculum pr Da in 
balanced between general and vocational education and be earn here 
advocating a sound program in distributive occupations; (2) that nity’ 
is, and will continue to be, a need for the program in the commu K 
(3) that enrollment in the classes is the result of sound guidance ue 


3 ae ator 
school; and (4) that Parents, business leaders, and school administ 
evidence genuine interest in su 


pporting the program.’ 


S $ e 
ese suggestions, various members of t! rt 


gned specific divisions of the Criteria for their P 
and Study, ; 


ns. Members 
room. Further, memb 


dents, other teachers, employers 
gram. i 


3 sés €: Uv 
of the committee could visit me st 
mittee could talk with pa e P” 
and other persons interested in 


pations, Vocati 
Series No. 19, United States Government ae 


2Pope, John B., “Planning a Co-o} 
BULLETIN, March 1945, Volume XXIX, N: 
3Pope, op. cit. 
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Afte: i 
r this i 
study the committee could meet to consider as a group the 
ggestions which have been 


Various di 
6 ay, 
made Res of the criteria and the su 
3 5 
aspects of pete of the committee appointed to consider various 
ae ienn The recommendations which would come out of 
g should then be considered in relation to how such recom: 


mendati 
tion: 9 
s could be put into effect in a local program. 


Decisi 
isions s 

should be made as tò who could be of the greatest assistance 
eps to accomplish the improve- 


in taki 
ments pame necessary constructive st 
tions, equi have been decided upon. In such matters as training sta- 
tive E N aTe training materials, and public relations, the Distribu- 
§€stions ag Advisory Committee would be able to offer many sug- 
e Eps On improvements needed within the school, the 
together on lina tone principal, counselors, and parents could work 
of vocational eveloping improved methods. The staff of the state board 
in develo i education and the teacher-trainers could be asked to assist 
OVver-al] ie procedures which would serve to improve many of the 
It Tae of the program. 
study withi seem highly desirable to m: for a follow-up 
is way REA a year or two after the origin In 
the commi would be possible to determine 
or impro ittee had been followed through 
vements might be undertaken. 
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pe iiia Part-time Program i 
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ttime extension 
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how well the suggestions © 
and where needed revisions 
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list of factors which are 


are program wi 7 
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; awn ? 
Has a clearly writter statement of objectives been developed? interested 
Were these objectives developed as a cooperative effort of in 


roups? a 
Is the Sea evaluated at frequent intervals in terms of these obje 
tives? j ; S -he Con 
Are the objectives adjusted to meet changing conditions in t 
munity? 


2. Selection of the Teacher-Coordinator ining t° 
Does the teacher-coordinator have the qualifications and ie 
bring together effectively business and educational groups training 
Does the teacher-coordinator have professional and technical 
in`the field of distributive occupations? A r morê | 
Is the teacher-coordinator occupationally competent in one ° 
phases of the distributive field? ding 
Does the teacher-coordinator have a belief in and an understan oy 
the place of vocational education in the total educational proe ng of 
Does the teacher-coordinator have a belief in and an understan a 
the place of distributive Occupations in the economic syste™ 
democracy? per? 
Is the teacher-coordinator respected as a teacher and a faculty mer nicl 
Is the teacher-coordinator well informed in professional and tec 


matters of members of the business community? d com 
Is the teacher-coordinator an active Participant in school an 
munity affairs? 


of 


- The Curriculum Organization he ot 7 
Is the distributive educati i f the 
t k cation progra egral part O 
riculum? Piesramj an int Sirk 


the 

. . . r ~ of 

78 the distributive education program considered a definite pa't | 
usiness education program? 


Hasa logical sı i 
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Are students Se en developed for s 
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prudent an opportunity to ratory coursé 

distributive field? Pp y to take prepa y ion 
Do students have 


Jy 
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€g., display ‘cases, 
ae wall Cases, 
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nce corner where the teacher-coordina- 


Is t i 
here provision for a confere 
can confer regarding personal prob- 


to SRA Roa 
r and individual students 


r lems? 
- Speci 
ial A : ENS 
Doe the pay of the Cooperative Method in Distributive Education 
A udent receive school credit for training rec ived i i 
eean g recei ed in a train- 


Does tt 
he student receiv for the time he is employed? 


ig Geen sive a monetary wage ! 
Ü the n er-coordinator allowed sufficient time for coordination? 
fos oa Sea limited sufficiently to provide adequate time 
ib haa idual as well as grouP instruction? i 

class scheduled at a time that will permit students to obtain ex- 


erica et : 
perience in a training station? 


eA Committees 

Se administration appointed a general advisory € 
jal advisory committees where needed? 

S composed of individuals who represent 
arents, ani other ( 


ommittee and 


Are 
these advisory committee: 
employees, educators, P 


s? 
rested in the program? 
nfined to counseling 


suc 
bea groups as employers, 
ante commit) BO 

e advisory committee members inte 


Are 

She duties of these advisory committees ©? 

Ke advising the school? 
the school administrat 


ea 3 
ch advisory committee? 
ool Administrator 


T. E 
+ Evaluati weds 
Deere Activities of the Sch 
Dae the school administrator visit the classes? a 
ie the school administrator accompany the teacher-coo™ inator on 
is coordinati ate : 
D rdination visits occasionally? ee 
S ahe school administrator counse: ithe ee aaa 
drean UT ah activiti 
ir orts concer g 4 . 
quire periodic *°P ck pusiness representatives, 
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Do 
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effectiy 
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e iviti 
s Sea and Future fi a 
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: ¢ er stu- 
Are additional adult classes made available for upgrading form 

dents? . Ai 
e n ohs made for curriculum development as a r 

findings in the follow-up studies? inistra- 
Are R ae studies recorded and reported to the school adm 

tor and the advisory committee? 


Coordination EE o An 

The teacher-coordinator, through his activities in pasar? st bring 

supervising the work of the student in the training e and the 

about a harmonious relationship which promotes the we rogram an 

progress of the learner. Coordination is a key activity of mep actual joP 

serves to adjust and combine the school instruction wit! value an 
experience so that both have approximately the same learning 


ing eficient 
motivating power in the educational process for developing 
work and life values. 


Coordination activiti 
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1. Time 
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Does the teacher-coordinator have sufficient time for coordina 
Is the coordinat 
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ollowed within reasonable limits? 

2. Activities ically? 
Does the teacher-coordinator Visit each training station periodic su 4 
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visor to determine student Progress? er mer 
Does the teacher. inator contact the employer and ot der ; 


: t with whom the student works in ° a 
determine the Student's progress? rese" 
Does the teacher-coordinator assist the employer and his a € 
tives in planning the training of the student? omP" 
Have the teacher. Coordinator and the employer developed # ye 
hensive job analysis of the Student's ob? k s job 
panes job analysis reflect current changes in the student's J 
Vities 
is be 
Dis ete eon ojo es, ol 
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Do 
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lopment of Occupational Information 


tor obtain information. 
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learn about new pra 
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ctices in the distri- 


e of each student to secure 
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e coun- 
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jous work expe” 
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i occupation 
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$ Occupational available to interest 
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ator? 


rests? 
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athetic with 
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ed students? l 
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informed 3 
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. Training Agreement or Memorandum ee 
á i Bee An agreement which defines the responsibilities of the 
business establishment and the school? : "m 
Is this training agreement acceptable to the student, his parents, 
his employer and to the school? 
8. Placement of Student in Regard to Ability and Interest his 
Is the student placed in a training station that offers a challenge to 
abilities and interests? t on 
Is the student placed in a training station that offers learning opp 
tunities within the abilities of the student? Jaced 
Are student records used effectively to assure that students are pla = 
in job situations in which they can achieve a measure of success! 
9. Activities Outside of the School em- 
Has the program been presented effectively to various employer- 
ployee groups in the community? 
Has the program been discussed at meetin 
groups in the community? z 
Have businessmen been invited to assist the school in presenting 


to lay groups an understanding of distributive education? 
Have parents and students been ac 


Are various publicity media, such 
used to present the 
Has the Distributive 
ployee dinners and 
Have the services of 


i jonal 
gs of various education 


10. 


; 1 
Are the activities of th 


e progr: blicized in the school and Joc# 
publicity media? program publicized in the sc 
Attitude Toward the Program 
Are the program and 


KIS 


sr 
A the student held i ute-by the PY 
ness community, the school, and the eee yE : rua 
Does the teacher-coordinator make every effort to improve the € 
munity attitude toward the program? Ty, 
’ Instruction 
The instruction Program will be the responsibility of the teacher 
ordinator. Other teachers Persons en A AYE occupa Che 
and specialists may be used fr 
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coordinator d 

. r and the individ or i ivi igned thi S 

i e ual or indi iduals assi ibili 
n tH ae gni S re: ponsibility 


l. 
Cae Instruction 
ie a variety of teaching methods used? 
ae aids used frequently and effectively? 
the teacher-coordinator use the chalkboard to advantage? 


Are i 
i pie boards used as a teaching device? 
re a good rapport between teacher-coordinator and students? 


Are S X 
puan permitted to assist in planning and developing learning 
N experiences? i 
re i i 
students encouraged to contribute materials, 
A other aids? 
re students permitt 


i tion? 
s ; 
an effort made to present basic backgr 
1] distributive occupations? 


D attitudes common to @ 

oes the teacher-coordinator vocationalize the instruction by providing 

instruction for each student directly related to a specific occupation? 
s of achievement com- 


Are the learning sit the standard 
parable to accepted 


information, and 


ed to participate in the evaluation of the instruc- 


ound information, skills, and | 


I business practices? 

eas teaching given on the basis of i . «qual student needs? 
oe adequate records of student progress available and use! 
oes the teacher-coordinator periodically evaluate the classroom in-, 


Reece 
Is ee the exceptional student progress ac 
the instruction geared to develop the 


cording tO his special abilities? 


individual? 


2, 

Instructional Materials 

Are instructional materials current and acceptable to pusinessmen? 

Have current instruction@ nateria en collected for various areas 
restaurants, s, hosiery» hardware, etc.? 


A arbe aai e.g 
i ese materials used? 4 
a filing system used that makes inst? 
Is nee as needed? -dical 
ere a library of current pen ue 
Doae in the classroo™ ude 
path teacher-coordinā 9T 
erating emp!0 ers 
S a basic bans shade other texts # 
oes the reacher-coordinator ave a 
3 study? 
oes the teacher-co° 
each specific occupation 
Instruction in the Job 
developed 


H - 3 
as a job analysis bee? h 
job analysis used a5 ĉ pasis for instruc 
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obtain instructional materials from the 
yailable in the classroom? 


well-organized basic course of 


an organized course of study for 
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. n in which students are placed? 
of each student's job and is this 
tion on the job? 
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Does the teacher-coordinator assist the employer or his designated 
sponsor in developing a learning situation on the job? . 

Has the teacher-coordinator made available short courses of teachink 
methods for cooperating employers and the sponsors of the students 

Is the instruction on the job evaluated and graded periodically? f 

Does the teacher-coordinator assist the employer in preparing 4 
evaluation of the on-the-job instruction? 

4. Special Instructional Activities 


Is there a Distributive Education Club which provides an opportuni 
for the development of leadership, responsibility, understanding 
and participation in group activities? BYE A 

Are students permitted to carry on the activities of the Distribubve 
Education Club with a minimum of direction from the teacher-c? 
ordinator? th 

Are students, as part of their club program, permitted to meet wit 


T 
students from other clubs so that they may grow and learn togethe 
as citizens of the state and of the nation? 


: ? 
Is it recognized th “enough to meet the needs of various groups! pe 
gniz at adults have s ifi mat ds that may Z 
served in short uni pecific training needs rth 
nit courses, as well as in courses organized fo 


o 
P 3 training o SEn ad are? 
distributive occupations? & Pportunities in the bro 


fie 


Ga 


— 


. Advisory Committees 


» Instructional Progra : 
-n the orga! 
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A - . sos . 
an the instructors well-qualified by training and experience in the 
ame which they are giving instruction? 

© the instructors have the respect of the employers and employees in 
A their field work? 

re the instructors P 

methods? 
Classroom and Equipment 


A PRE ilar A 
menu learning situations available; 
themselves to conference and discussion groups? 

i such as local store 


Are community resources used for specific training, 
I windows for display training, etc? 
s equipment available for the use of audio-visual aids? 
Special Aspects of the Program 
Is the class well attended? 


ee students enroll in othe 
re the students enthusiastic about the adult program? 
bly to the adult 


Do the local employer and employee Br00P 
program? 
Are there requests 


ae enrollment proced 
re the classes conducte! 


r training in adult education 


rovided with teache 


ego tables and chairs that lend 


for additi 
ures re 
d primarily at pu 
RA 3 3 administrator to 
Are advisory committe appointed by the school 

assist in the development of the adult program? ? 
Do th i i ‘st in preparing the program 
A e advisory committees assist in prepa S i in the development of 

re special advisory committees used to assis! 

the course of study? 

Instruction 
Classroom Techniques + ely by the instructors? 
Are adult education me ods used effectively i ional ? 
N a EE imp rt of the aes program 
i 5 students: 

Is there good rapport betwee? the jnstructor an ot va needs of the 
Does the instructor evidence an understan g 

students? iliti 

P ties 

Does the instructor recognize the abili 


dividual students? 


and knowledge of the in- 


zation of the course of study? 


diate needs of the student? 
may be 
d by in- 


Do th «cjpate 12 
e students partic! a f 
p Ped to the imme! 
the instructional program 


x the course of study 87". that 
oes the i or recog’ < i 
e instructo! © ation of information already possesse 


paarini an Os F group? 
ivid pers of the S 5 
Is the ees bat a concise and well-organized so that it may be Pr 
ble time? 


sented in a reason 
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i ; usi- 
Are community resources, such as experts in the field and local b 
ness, used to present modern techniques in distribution? 
Are classes scheduled at times convenient for adults? 


Public Relations 
1, Promotion ve 
Is the development of the adult program a community-wide activity? 
Are publicity media used effectively to inform the community? of 
Do various employer and employee groups assist in the promotion 
the program? 
2. Follow-up and Evaluation d 
Does the school carry on follow-up studies to determine the results 
the adult program? 
Are the results of these studies used 
program? 6 
Are the studies published and made available to community gtOUP 
and other interested individuals? 


he 
in the further development of t 


SUMMARY ities 
Evaluation techniques will not apply equally well to all commun 


rete; . iS sti 
that conduct distributive occupations programs. It has been sugges 


5 
that each program sh f “active: 
i) ould have a written st: ims and obje 

which should re Statement of ai The 


veal the major emphasis of that particular program: = ns 


( i : . ; n 
E evaluation devices will have to be used in relation to the each 
+h ez 
an es of each program, and, therefore, the degree to W ich se A 
Hens 1 petion I met will depend on local conditions. The na 
Te Se ation 1S to find an answer to the question, “How ‘of the 
past, ahd shi tae to this question should reveal the progress “ture! 
, ould indicate the Path that is to be followed in the f" 
ase 
These student? Jes” 
+. ga 
strengthening theif the 
LA in 
manship training ore? 
il $ 
school store. Retail pet" 
coo! 
are often eage! x ie? £ 
ate in work-exPe 


programs. 
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1 Att 
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urriculum Practices. The typical 
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Stan 
tl 
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nt of Business Educat! 
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graduates commonly possess: Therefore, in addition to training one 
tunities for these traditional fields, the school should offer gen o 
clerical preparation. What business really needs today are virtually a 
limited numbers of young people trained in non-bookkeeping and anA 
secretarial functions such as completing business forms, calcula 
record keeping, typewriting, verifying, filing, communicating, ™ 
ing, and machine operation. Where does your school stand? 

Class Gomposition. 
the shifting emphasis j 
riculum would serve 
capable students. 


hat 
It should not be assumed for one moment t 


THE TEacuer’s ROLE its 
rve } 
man 


wing 
a place for telling, for ON m 


training must be dynamic if it is to Sê 
purpose, the clerical practice teacher mus 1 


ods. There is 


NE i 
eds more than profession: pe } 

ni ° 

Thess to convince a class that he knows wharensot 

ably current business exp © substitute for related and 7 


jnvow’ 
5 - . it conti, acs 
contact with business wil] hel goes without saying that co. usin 
experience does your clerical practi 


Ow much and what type of 
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. at eally "od 
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s in functional i 
look ional experiences. Is i 
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A 3 a 
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MEA nos for the transition. 
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g duplicators, filing equipment, adding machines, typewriters, 
d be adequate pro- 


and co 
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RE municating devices. In addition, there shoul 
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ing that reflects equal 
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fro the different kinds of office jobs P ctual “doing: y 

ei one job to another to get a ell-rounde xperience: i 
ell another functional plan ‘or C instruction iS 4 Ree 
eee program. In this increasingly po ular arran ment the students 
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SERVICE TO THE STUDENT 


; E 
Interest. Clerical work is so commonplace that it is very easy MAS i. 
that the student knows what it is all about and can evaluate i maly fOr 
work. This is unfortunate because the unguided youth with eyes a BS 
the newest glamour job of the moment is prone to dismiss eae youth 
possibilities as “busy work” or “paper pushing.” Since the mona al wre 
cannot be expected to comprehend the full importance of cleri A 
from his own limited experience, the teacher needs to supply the e nra 
In so doing, the teacher takes an active role in arousing student f work 
in clerical occupations. Focusing student attention on this line o 


him 
: pros and cons of clerical work apply to ? 
as an individual? 


Tu 
Employment Record. şi 
instruction is em 


E EMPLOYERS VIEWPOINT 


tice 
Since the Purpose behind the clerical pravpat 
Ployability, the administration should ascertain © j 


i 
at jer 54 
hool product. This is easi€ 
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ahaa egies record of former graduates including job retention, 
, and promotion. 
a Follow-up. The follow-up survey of former graduates is also a valuable 
ae for assembling information about alumni, especially if they have 
1 he vicinity or if some time has elapsed since graduation. Carefully 
anned questions encouraging appraisal of the practical usefulness of 
school training in relation to job needs will help the teacher to keep her 
instruction geared to current trends. Remember, too, that last year’s 
graduates may be very prominent employers in the community within 
fifteen or twenty years. Your continued interest and sincere reaction to 
their opinions will result in the priceless mutual confidence that voca- 
tonal education really needs o its maximum poten- 
Mal What kind of a record graduates made 
or themselves in your community? 


in order to develop to 1t 
erical practice 


have your cl 


7 jbilities and 
Joyment possi! 

i ys Of emp: ie aes 
ows jes of higschool pad ature Business 
follow-up St% ent “ies aee Busines 
m se jca. a student commi! 

Leaders of Ameri E 
its project with the chap 


w/e Book Ce 


Professional Books 


; ork 1: 

BACHMAN, J. W., How To Use Audio-Visual Materials. SDA bait? ‘ae 

Association Press. 1956. 68 pp. $1.00. Are audio-visual oe ceed to sa¥ 

bother they cause you? You are expected, by Ponieaninion prea the power 
yes. Our society is exposed so continually to the mass media 


jence 
- On the basis of research, erpe enas Fl 
“Yes, it is possible to learn faster, 


range of materials,’ 
helpful in making 
instruction, 


s and 
BECKHARD, RICHARD. How To Plan and Conduct Workshop 
Conferences. New York T: Associati 
plan conferences and 


xpec' 
conferences and workshops need and exP' 


: : i r 
of things, persons, processes, situations, and other kinds of sti ed n 
environment. A second purpose is to show that learning to read pr 
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written Phi oat 
it is at is simply an aspect of learning to read in the broader sense— 
third pur 0: the total process of reading, not a new or different process. A 
pose is to show that learning to read printed or written words, like 
A fourth and most 


the b; 
ens type of reading, emerges from experience. 
purpose is to show that all reading, whether it involves the inter- 


Pretati z 5 
tion of broad stimuli or the interpretation of printed or written words, 


is 
Part of the natural development of the learner. 


Reading i 
ae is a functional activity, not a tool subj 
y described. Also it is a means of growth, of extending experience, 


and o h 
by Aey eve orinE personality. It is a method of thinking, yet it is colored 
ions, interests, attitudes, Basically it is concerned with 


ect in the curriculum, aS 


and environment. 


the ` 7 
creation of meanings for & better understa. 
a vital part of a rich and varied program 

ow and to 


In 
Rae reine ies defined as 
Manage md experiences through which ar i 
to utiliz imself, to know and to mingle with other people, 
One ze his environment. 
other pini theme of this book is the associa 
eE a of child development. 
experie ion of reading with the child’s total development, Wi 
ties, Ree his maturing personality, and his increasing 
TAT stated principles and S66 e base 
Vari e research on the characteristics, 
ous levels of maturity. 
a SOR g. N. Scholarships, Fellowships, 
$10. n 88, Massachusetts: Bellman 
fellow, a book contains comp. 
and ears loans, and grants, 
edition, ich ere not found in scho 
Ship c > of this book. It contains helpful sugges o 
tion eles and how to sample scholarship, fellows t a 
tion orms. It contains three indexes a5 an aid in using its yalua aes 
Volu Index C, the vocational goals index e 
ships, T All three volumes ° : eae Si ae , 
» loans, and grants-in-ai with a ann E 
$20,600,000. Every scholarship, fellowship, Joan, an ant cata 
ara name and address © dministerin€ es q 
nee special fields of interest and na at Be ies ray 
Provi ion or application. pibliograPhy 
ovide additional information on student al s- Pe 
t T ARNOLD Pie as BP d Brothers. 1956. 558 PP- $5.95. 
n to Sixteen New Yor! g: Harper an 
ishi ee nd studies of a selected group of normal 
a ok is baa oir ae havior in the setting of hom 
lolescents, It traces the developmen pehavi ne, 
i a i e patterns and trends of successive 
mes more understandable, and 


Se] 
hool, and community: 
o f 
psychology eresting! Adolescence and 
ime of stress and 


to read with 


tion of learning 
made to the 


are 


and Loans, grd edition. 
Publishing Company- 1956. 471 PP- 
an 8,000 scholarships, 


mation on more 
£ $10,000,000, 


uth, the Years from 


Sta, 
many Be growth, the y able—2 
of i formida ex ff 
the meee: ares ee vealed not as & unique ti 
just prece ing f conflict, but as 4 consistently patterned 
ment. 


Stri 
RSs nor as a trackless P ; 
Bment of the total cyce of develo” 
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15) 


i i f, face 

yblems which parents and teachers, and a Ley i the 

Many of the E look different and less insoluble when ARR 

in the youths o atterned changes which normally take place as ote tale 

perspective of Gane new work describes these changes in ey ae 

Soe ee eee on long-range systematic so iene of these 
Lae ici i e cooperative research, e de € ; 
E eee ae follows from infancy or early childhood 

iy! 


: John 
ding Minority Groups. New York oe 
p. College edition, $2.75; trade ene ae 
n increasing awareness that TRENIRA E 
tension is one of the most serious problems stemming from group i in many 
Discriminatory treatment of minority groups in the United States, thnie, oF 

has been closely correlated with specific racial, e 
i deals with six of these minority groups. 


e are t 
wo unique features of the volum 
and ethics of 


nding 
group relations and on undersea naien 
ich sets forth a general framework and posits a 
understand} 


ng of all minority groups. 
Teacher a8 a Guidar 
362 


16: 
nee Worker. New ai: 
nb. $4.50. This text will introduce d give 
N Service to the Philosophy of guidance a coun- 
ledge of the major Principles and procedures © ne 
d action research, It will acquaint them with imp! 
about hu 


niques 
man behavior and provide them with tec 

bout eir own stud 

on of this ; 


Harper and Brothers, 1956, 
in training as well as those į 
them a working know 
seling, group work, an, 
scientific information w 
i eehere ae S ents. Several chapters are sere 
to practical applicati: Ba S ao eS situation, inclu in- 
work with parents. ounselors a administrators ill find the book ani A 
valuable handbook, apter titles The we rs i idance: The Scien oe 
Approach to (anderstanding Hum: ats T emacs x Crane Ope 
ism; Understan, ing eto 4 gelf- 
velopment; The Child’, eacher T Putian Gi e ET p 
a Counselor; and The Teacher as an Action 2 roup Worker; 

GRAFF, 0. B, and ¢. 4 STRE “searcher, 
tional Administrat 


ity For, 
8 Self; The m 


x gawe 
i $ ` “Mproving Competence in oe 
: ton. New York 16: Harper and Brothers. 1956. 319 PP rest 
People in every field of education have show, 

during the past few years in developin 


% inte 
n a lively and serio ee 
adequate theory of ed 
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admini i 
istration. The competency pattern presented in this book offers practical 
but also point to constructive 


h 

Ra he pati a not only analyze the problem, 

citi n ‘improving behavior guides and of directing aims in the field of 

dealin a administration. The book will serve as & text either of courses 
g with principles of school administration or those dealing with the 


ri : 

2 ones of school administrators. 

Bee titles are: The Search for Competence; Competence as a Pattern of 
Ou eae E the Competency Pattern; The Competency Pattern as an 
the Com of Modern Understanding; The Role of Philosophy in Developing 
Scientifi petency Pattern; Competence and Psychology; Competence and the 
ment: B, Method; The Community Setting; Planning for Program Improve- 
Admi, Basic Structure of the Competency Pattern; Tasks of the Educational 
i inistrator; Know-How of the Educational Administrator; Relationships 


in t] 
ue Competency Pattern of the Administrator; Development of a Com- 
paration Program Through the 


Peten: 
C, Pattern on the Job; Improving Pre r 
is ą ney Pattern; Other Uses of the Competency Pattern. Also included 

ibliograph 

ve rei. s 

TOASA TUS, D. E., Human Relations i School Administration. New 
e x: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Ine. 1956. 470 pP- $5.50. Running through 
eee Olan concepts of educational administration one finds a Co 
r fo human relations—in the job, the man, and the social setting; AT 
e et personality, know-how jn dealing with people, ion 0: 
Ment, aa factor in the whole proce 

. Many familiar with the pressures, an 
the Public schools would agree that the basic need is general eee z 
aaile of the golden rule to school ai ity. This is KETER e 
e the author gives to “human T as employed in this book—s PN 
e ane and application ni eS ie 
With Rar one toward another in all human : ho form than fe 

e techni ae tt 

'Ynami iques than the spiri hool adminis- 
eE S. Good human relations in the concept oF © dale AE i 
ais. includes effective communication, responding yaar good upon a 
Unity to assure positive results, capitalizing or the CO 

Me interacting individual personalities. in 
vanes has enlivened the be ae the Jaboratories of education, 
cH Va eae of fresh ae e related this research to human 
on industry, and the milii e hiistratioN in a series of chapters 

as appli ic school 2 A 
Na Stress ass E bas S° munication, percepe ak aa ae 
Ority S 0 Pie ssjon-ma ing, an eai p 

ee mics hem i ic concepts 

TES book is By) group arse ‘parts. a deals with BY na i ig pts 
Nex “man relati eae | ht be ter d the theoreticà ae ee 
a t Wo. Part ions and mig: several m problems, an a Ha 
x Sed of art 2 is built aroun? © iss Re in each case, the situation 
mn iy thirty cases, all of W ich seeds administrators, OT case 
Ti essentially as reported by teat S Pa There is no inten: 


fo 


its interest-arousing aspects 


usini 
Yela: 


i RY; 
S 3 ut the names have beet” a) living or dead- 
erence to the name © any Pe norong 1 discussed in the Appendix. 
administrators in human 


The © Use ; ; s 
pe Cakes oe this section on cases ** hich involve 
ob}; epict real life situations ts; Boat d mem rs of the 


m; 3 
5 with students, teacher parent? 


bers, membe 


mn. 
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te 
Salem: Oregon Eo 
has been pr' 


n 
; ines, 2 
ut across many subject lines, 


ona: 
a group approach to common individual or pers 
problems, 

The units Presented in this hand 
activities into 


New 

ial is divided into the following nine units sreativel 
nvironment; Planning Your Education; Working and Studying Em on 
Choosing Your Career; Meeting Your Personal Problems; Your Family? oa 
Outlook on Life; Using Your Leisure Profitably and Becoming # Oe 
Guide To Teaching Handwriting Minneapolis 18: Minneapols a 
R Administration Building, 807 a 


in E Broadway. 1956. 154 ee 
> E emerges from the experiences of children s 

of Me Curriculum as an indispensable aid to learning. It is best tank yee 
Emi s ae foral communi ive process, This Guide through its te°™ nd 8 

Procedures emphasizes andwriting as aeei communication © oli’ 
Penta Baad thought, © program of handwriting in the Wan fun 
tional tool a ees veloped in the belief that handwriting iS ove 
Beware not a eParate skill Subject, A group of schools worke n Ki 
another ae ae i creel centers, another group as workshops, fied a 

‘Ools, 

tested and critically Te-trie © results of their findings have been 50 
the entire tea, 


ut a” ne 
ching stage of th ot only by the centers themselves, P n 
teaching of handwriting F e city, T 


yh are 


. ve! 
: € understandings which ah presen ig. 
in this Guide ag a tool for puny p ase of communication ation? E 
writing Program, teachers Seeking to carry on a func yo! 
HUTCHINS, R. atto 
Cambridge niver Tes; Toe tions on American Education Pe aon 
18 principally ; s 5: 1956, T o t 
Ae 3 ty Interested ; University a Pp. $2.75. In TE States x w Ui 4 
h a any other wintry towang, cation. The Uni s educati ivet" yy 
who want it, Th, questions 1 po Wards &iving a university the u™? phe 
in danger of becomin © author's Mind are these: Is ler ie? 
as Possible the time betwe, n A ing 2° 
Vin 


sP 
ung people merely spend 3 per? 
ool and going to work? 


1 
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HPR in American university education, is it too narrowly vocational? Do certain 

eos (the ‘credit’ system, the multiplication of courses, the whole business 
government by publicly elected trustees, over-emphasis on sport) militate 


against true education? 


The author firmly believes that it is right that everybody should have the 


opportunity to develop his intellectual powers to the fullest. He believes equally 
or a grasp of what education is 


firmly that lack of a more specific policy, 

really for, has prevented America from making its educational system what 

5 should be. This book is written primarily for a British public and explains, in 
road outline, the system in America. 

KRUG, E. A., CHESTER BABCOCK, J. G. FOWLKES, H. T. JAMES. 
Administering Curriculum Planning. New York 16: Harper and Brothers. 
1956, 836 pp. $4. This book deals specifically with the administrator's responsi- 
bilities in curriculum planning. In it the authors identify and treat those as- 
Pects of the field which come under the heading of general school administra- 
tion. Primary emphasis is placed on the local school system and the school 
Staff in relation to different aspects of the curriculum planning process. State- 
Wide curriculum planning, local school systems and buildings, and the adminis- 
trator’s responsibilities are also carefully considered in separate chapters. 
Reading lists have been provided at the end of each chapter. This text is sue 
able for introductory or advanced courses in school administration in cur- 
Ticulum planning on the graduate level. Although the book is es pn 
ticularly to administrators and teachers, it should interest school boar ele 
=a and PTA leaders—in fact, any member of the general public concer 
ith school programs. ‘pyr wide Cur- 
oes titles are: The Natit of Curriculum ee Distri eo Local 

um Planning; Local Curri 


urri A 
rriculum Planning: The Bul Public Participa- 


The Use of Con- 


jGucation; Teachers and Studen seer O 
ain Curriculum Planning; Curriculum Pae ERS Curriculum Labora- 
nts, Workshops, Work Conferences, and Insti sea System; Financial 


to: r 5 
at Libraries, and Study Centers 10. es in the Setting of 
ts of Curriculum Planning; Curricu ‘thmetic. 
Merican Life; and an appendix: How We Teach Arithmett . New York 3: 
Sheey ARRO, H. I. A History of Baura ee uthe history of educa- 
w d and 1956. 484 PP- ® ` ction, “is not without 
a in See hee tis Y thor in his Introduction, aay 
vance to A e in it we © Latins, and 
Š our own one moderni Ee e are the heirs of the ee elie Noe 
oft ing of cational a ae own civilization derives 
5 importance 1n $ 
18 this true of our system of gina 
ang at, then, was this education which, s 
an; Tough t Empire, ay 
in Rome to her vae of the purer j and aims? Who, in Greek 
its value the educated man, 


Pag 98 and it all, 1 was 
Be ang Its scope-ha i # al WE al by he 
egan itong them, the eyes af ihe itl Mi aie int er 

The. Ming ed of the good life; an j if this bool 
Urope to produce him? sat on tatali- 


» and many others alli 
omer and the chivalric 


can trace 


spread to Rome 
xert 50 profound 
2? What were its 


Q 
ing West; 
a Eng, tions 
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tarianism of Spartan education; the relative emphases laid on sport, mathe- 
matics, music, rhetoric; the part played by pederasty in the teaching of 
the young; the standard to be expected of the pupil; the status, financia 
and social, of the master (surprisingly low in a race devoted to the things of 
the mind); the evolution of education in Greece herself, and its adaptation 
by Rome; the organization, equipment, discipline, and curricula of the schools, 

both higher and lower; all these aspects of the Ee and many others arom 


A s. 
s t dent 


p 
Mpetent school administrator attep 
Welcomes sy, ~ ait, pupils, and patrons, (2) the succ® nity 
Bith from his staff, board, and commu er- 
with peopl eople, (4) the PENN Superintendent seems to take ê ork 
ople, (5) the competent . ve administrator has the ability # © gn- 
reviews facts į d Pupils, (8) the nerintendent acknowledges succes? a be 
£ tially and reng, 0$ administrator is open minded #7 gnt 


ge Viewpo; nd 
nf or on selfishly deni e bases hig jud 
Possess a less Uutcome, 
(4 4 er degree of ; S, (3) the un intenden tot 
Hie the ineffective sae of integrity ey 4 Successful super! minis pat: 
tendents to offer hig fe Tintendent ig i © More successful a fol 8? er" on 
ge LG) ca lina RSE 
iy Staff into a me Unsuccessful] rat Pupils, oe ie u sl A 
colleges of fn Professors panne ey or iactives a regs 
uc. 2 i 
the educatio nal administration in univet® | ons 
i n of school | emphasiz, administration in U atio” inl? 
ie Courses in shite i a a ™Portance of huma a adm e 
ie beat iis Superintende, ws an sien instructors of eau óa ha pe 
of jo R N S o; i ld e 
be submitt, requirements foy Ynamic posit ration ESR ones 
Pee ed to class EOT Superinten aye GRD not a stati a 
uaci : i i p i 
tend quacies or omisgio s he ucationa] ag ee mulated: mithi jew er 
ents formulated in then (4 Hepstration with a Ye por s0 po? 
administrators for thei he Presen: i de list of job requirements e to g0 af 
T inspection ae Should be made ore a be uh 
guidance, (5) a study sh? 


gments on expediency ° g seem" 


ho 
dy Paot 
tuds ond y 
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tend ments of teachers obtained from reports of many super- 
Git ents, (6) a study should be made to determine the power and influence 
arious community groups on the selection and performance of a superin- 


t we cues is 
=a (7) the critical incidents techniques should be used in a more extensive 
y to determine the knowledge and impressions of the lay public concerning 
ld be made of the possibility of 


administrative behaviors, (8) a study shou 


esi ishi: 3 . A A x 
tablishing a system of internship preparation In Wyoming in order that 
‘ht have an opportunity to observe a competent 


saa superintendents mig) 
À eee eer in action, (9) the results of this and other studies should be 
abil ne the designing of an instrument to estimate the attitudes and potential 
ilities of prospective school administrators. 
3: SMITH, W. O. L. Education in Great Britain, second edition. New York 
: Oxford University Press. 1956. 205 pp. $1.20. This book provides, within a 
Prescribed space, a readable survey of those aspects of education which lie 
ieee the scope of the Ministry of Education and 
, ‘partment. It deals with aims and principles, reviews the hi 0 
In this country, and relates it to ts social background. The necessity of toler- 
ance and freedom of discussion at d an account is given of the 
long struggle to secure these. But stress is also laid upon the urgent need, in 
these challenging days, of a unifying purpose a8 a foundation of positive 


citizenship. 


of the critical require’ 


Books for Pupil-Teacher Use 


AYME, MARCEL; LOUIS BROMFIELD; AL 
MPPER; JULIAN HUXLEY; JACK JUNGMEYER; PRAN non 
a AURIAC; and ANDRE MAUROIS. Living Desert- T aid 
= Schuster, Ine. 1956. 75 pP. (9” X 1114”). $10. This book is Sas 
ae film of the same name. To i 

e be of recorded facts; therefore, t o 
lecti ade into a more permanent form. This presen a 

ae of “Documentary Art Books.” It tells th aT ea aie Pe tit 
isnot only easy UE Bet ay col rena Gs as illustrations, also 


1S not Of Pic aoe ictures 

inten only easy to read but, with the profs ‘vill help the reader to 

Rens and enticing. Certainly this new venti itself. 
a a greater appreciation and enjoyment 4 ry Art Books” that are now 

er AS : apocume Ba 

āvailab] books in this collection oDe ș10) by James Agar and } amie 
e are: The African Lion 5 PP» (already produced and those to 
A lustrated with 


Tairi 3 
folo ($10) by Louis Bromfield. Bach Vog red ase il et it 
internationally 


i e 
Folo W), produced with the san’e outstandi na Aue written by ? 
4 pup iotographs taken from the films ae 
S author: T ; City, New 
Yo. Benue aa coune Music In American Dies As Pirate 
pas Doubleday and Company: 956. 126 GEN 3 Every day more Ameri- 
S Music as no other country has ever been before. recordings of 
ayn doin the ranks of the “hifi addicts W29 jo, juke box, 
Or geroties, jazz, folk songs, and popya’ id childre 
ound track, Countless Men, omen, r m piano to bassoon, 
ho ing every kind of musical ins! a on Heifetz. In respo 
grou; imine to Duke Ha ; mselves into unio 
Myre eee ie a industry have organized thems 


ortraye! 


singing in 
nse to the 
ns like 


Se, ia dll al 


‘an. 
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ae ; AP. 
Mr. Petrillo’s American Federation of Musicians or associations like ae 
BAST, WILLIAM. James Dean. New York 3: Ballantine Boo iltiant 
149 pp. Hardbound, $2.75; Paperbound, 35¢. A biography of this br 
oung actor—his art and life. 41: 
ee BEALS, CARLETON. Adventure of the Western Sea. New York 
Henry Holt and Company. 1956. 192 
captained by Captain Robert Gray 
John Kendrick, sailed out of Bo: 
of their voyage around the worl 


ere 
by a Boston merchant to sail around the Horn to the northwest coast Wh 
they would trade for furs wi 


-_- 


inarian 
; om the outset—Kendrick was a fine disciplinari a 
but obstinate and slow—and i 


ipling, Volume I, Garden City, New York a 
PP. $7.50 for 2 Vols. The finest oer i i 
his varied taler Pear in this two-volume collection- OF 


-length book ents, chosen to convey his power and rang®: | qin 
considered p Oks included in this firs 


; ¥ Many t volume is the inane i 
ey deo of life in Indie ee Kipling has eae a ee: 
cious disc} m this story of the o p 
i » “the oldest ae Pook’s Hill Some and Una’s a ry 
forgotten history ang got Thing.” Told with whimsical reality, # 
Who changed hig Spots aes of old England come to life again. ee 1 
are some of the deli h y ellow-Dog Dingo, andthe Camel who got thor 

Magic gift for m Bhtful ¢ aracters in the « Just So Stories.” The 3 
charm, Mowgli, the oe animals talk convincingly x part of they 7 Ko 
N on. a the murderous tiger, Shere Kha? i i Di 
fon aet niler hae aap bean anf Of the inhabitants of the JV ee 
‘or describing the lush : ae able duplicate Kipling’s persuas A 
of the jungle. ing an for 

A self» a Stories, poems and his reveali”? sde 
Tia anA S a Storer a ast piece he wrote which he i” phar io 
Benefit of Clergy,» n Wh 


«phe ith! 

o perennial favorites as iden Bue. K 

” and “Th © King,” “Wee Willie Winkie, y frf 

are some th e Mar > e OF. jí 

es Hak are not so well : of the Beast.” Added to pri v KIP G 

“Gunga Din,” “pan Pline’s verge” but reflect another phas w bY ge" 
> “Danny Deever » “Mane E most cou ae and 

alay,” “The Ballad o 


ming World 
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» Besides these best-loved poems are some that may 
ected works will serve as an ideal 
with this great master 
elight of those readers 


“u 
Dh Fae oh Sa 
ines horizons. These carefully sel 
of sto ion for the rare few who are unacquainted 

ry-telling, and it will renew the affection and d 


wh A 
o come happily back to well-remembered treasures. 
UR. Physics for Everybody. New 


ESER, GERMAINE and ARTH 
: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1956. 191 pP- $3.50. “Here is a book 
Jd we live in,” say 


mea 
the Bi people who have questions to ask about the wor 
ors of this book. In its pages they introduce the reader to the essential 


idea, x 

an eae physics and point out some of its applications with a view to giving 

devel erstanding of the subject that is needed to keep abreast of the latest 
opments in science and engineering. The only equipment required of the 


a is curiosity. 

Pes caees: both distinguished i 
rather a forces in physics known 
phere volume designed to acquai 
Peer which Bie his daily life. 
ow a manyi questions are answered such as: 
hat v i television work? What is the difference between y 

twe elocity will a rocket ship have to exert? What is the difference e 

en direct and alternating current? What is the operating principle of radar? 

New York 16: Abelard— 
romise, & paddle-wheel ( 


San Francisco in July 


nd to enter river 
its crew 


ption of the basie 
a textbook, but 
ith the natural 


n this field, give a deseri: 
today. It is decidedly not 
nt the intelligent la: 
When physics 
Why do things f 


en fission and fusion? 


Rene Sb URNS E. H. The Golden Promise. 
Nee aan nen ete 160 pp. $2.50. The Golder P 
of th er, left New York in April of 1851 and reached 
Seryj Bt year, the first ship of its kind to round Cape Horn and to © 
<a in California. The author has linked the story of the ship a" 
ee rey, Cap'n Rob and Alex McTaggart, W 
istory. ee California, Gold Rush in à wa, 
Spirits | he has also given an exci ing £ 
and, fi of the passengers, the competition, tl 
captai nally, the way it was regulated throu. 
ins who wanted to see it run 


BLACKETT, P. M. S Atomic Weapons and East-West Relations. New 


Xori opi 13 pp- $2- Jt is over ten years 
Since aa EEE Daie E ey pace ee cold war which followed, 
ORARE pe mea H central factor. The author sees 
Tee periods: the tinea Pi merican atomic monopoly, 1? ON Saad of whioh 
ingest disarmed; the time of “american atomic superiority, aE 
rece immense anotis to catch Upi and now, the time of atomic parity for 
anning purposes. Both si des hav the weapons and the means to deliver 
a; both are a0 afraid of the other’s retaliatory powe 
mic stalemate. What now? 


Western policy 
-d of atomic pa 


th 
r that there is an 


based on massive retaliation 
rity this is out of date. But if 
limited wars remain 


In was 
the first two periods, y 


With the 
b i eriod 
E iens a nae exceedingly unlikely, 
limaole—even likely. If the west uses atomic weapons tactically in such 
ited wars. to off 7 ur smaller armies, is it possible to prevent total atomic 
oa being tou. ae Fi ae presen uments about “graduated deterrence” are 
estion. 
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tons. New 

Military Customs and Tradi military 

i (3 isa 

: i ny. 1956. 176 pp. $2.75. Tracing moge ok is 

York 17: David McKay Company. to their earliest origins, this poaae 

of the world’s oldest and moe questions 

professions, The author was born in the Army, and started ee lowing ê 
up among soldiers and s 

1943), he continued to pose the questions 

this book. 
In a highly readable 
the truth, the author 


ading’ 
vered his general subject under these ni ordii 
ow Armies Evolved; Pomp and Pageantry; Origins of gat in 
Military Americana Soldier Slang and Jargon; Significant Da 
Forming of U, g. ilitary Tradit 


f 


st yea ice 
88 Pp. 25¢ (pocket-size). The fir i 
. A few of the 


nry 
ridi E PP.); Mountain Pony p He piia” 
ron Cha, enge by Jacks, m Scholz (230 pp.)- : Mac™ ing 
Cc eae, MW. The Land They ey New York 11 H gro of 
ompany, 1956, 335 PP. $3.75, This is the story of Michal Ward, a £ 3 love 

up in Be days when Dakota Was a territory and of her a i om 
young Karl Gross, he krainian, a love as unpredictable and % = and ye 
prairie itself, It is e story o ae FER preedin JoY; 
cestry. There is Mi S restless f amily, proud of 
of horseflesh, of Ss fa 


a gi 
joneet “gaY 
—a born pion” 
danger exci eee ed nis 1004 
‘ Xcitement, i Oe ety JE 
who never quite conquers, he: ear of Gee Toes irie. On this ship 
bears her children and Watcehe; eee ee : 
life away from her, 5 Sows 


har 
ully as disease and in 
This is also the Story o; s, of "arah e 
of life. For not all of ¢ im between two racial stocks, °° mig’ g 
There was the old prejugi Binal s 


e im’ to 48 
Fes ~ Settlers took kindly to the * e i 
small town of Eureka, the agains 

against the ba 


d 
ough momentous Ha te; 
» Of blizzards, droughts, 
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As Eureka 
Michal swells and civilization seeps in, 

See EOY into love, A E aeree a 
Pe e pra, , ROBERT and BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI Marri 
Olatni $2.50; nt, A Debate. Boston 8: Porter Sargent Publisher. 19 aea 

; paper, $1.50. Here is a lively and witty debate on PER 
m 


twentie 
th ce: 
ntury Europe and United States, and a forecast of what marria; 
, e 
tal and far-reaching questions ne 


ma; 
Is aoe ieee deals with such vi 
Parenthoo ‘undamentally a mere economic relationship? i i 
ieee taken eee the state? Is the double aA aren 
BROOKS cane ever be practiced on & wide scale? ? 
age. New en N WYCK and OTTO BETTMANN. Our Literary Herit- 
In a ua 0: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1956. 256 pp. (8” x 11”). $8.50 
This book i text here is the story of ‘American writers from 1800 to 1915. 
most distin presents the joint effort of Van Wyck Brooks, one of America’s 
Social Perse men of letters, and Otto L. Bettmann, well known as & 
of Van W ae and expert in the field of pictorial research. The rich contents 
yck Brook’s famous five volume history, Makers and Finders, has 
e and text 


been 

e abrid 

istory chee and recast by Otto L. Bettmann to form a pictur 
charts the course O: in one compact and vivid 


Volume, f our literature i 


Thes 
Irving Meee present the gre 
» Cooper, Longfellow, Tho: 


s of our country: 
Bret Harte, Mark 
encken, Sinclair 


oved author 


at and well-l 
Melville, 


reau, Whitman, 


Wain, 
ewis, aonig J ames, and the more recent figures © 
O’Neill. Telling portraits combine with story illustrations an 
towns which were the focal 
d the Far and 


cities, an 
and, the South, an 


22: Alfred A. Knopf, 
ce amusing and 


otogr. 
Points A of poetic landmarks, 
iddle ENAS, movements in N 
he Arctic. New York 


ew Engl 


The, tee ont D.C. Journey from t 
. 250 pp. $4.50. This is & very human account, at on 
eback from Arctic Finland to the south of 

peyond the joy of 


aenar 

t A of travel by hors 

Taveling t is the story of a thout motive— 

aveler, itself, which the au 

Udes of nS rides with him throu: 
e Swedish forests, across trea 


lege 
mn A 7 
dary giants, trolls, and pobgoblins. ; A 
panion si d their unusual journey in the 
in the winter seems scarcely 


Mr. B 
Winter- sheet and his Danish com i 

Porti cause to go to the orth exceP in 3 
Month} like netting oe and reached the fiords of souther NVES S 
Venti S later, It was a leisurely journey, from the restrictions of con- 
count, and the clock. Sleeping i? edroom, barn, or bivouac, they lived on the 
an T and lived for Tie Se enjoyi in ny of their horses the wild 

è A 
vantaan, places. If there were o hai eo hi a ae 
Wietly 7 the unexpected was always happening, an beneath the suthor’s 

only humorous and deprecating manner the reader will detect an uncom- 
alert and i Jer. 

W RUCE, R. sn e Tools of War- Indianapolis 7: Bobbs- 
Univ Company re 384 This is 4m account of the arming of the 
Prep forces in “the Civil Ta and of Lincoln’s part in it. In any com- 
ang ensive wig te hee cae ven told before, and it shows Lincoln in a new 

ngaging light. For the specialists jt offers quite @ quantity of previously 


municates to the armchair 
aus, the soli- 


c plate: 
nd moors in & land 


journey wi 
thor vividly com! e 
gh the silence of Arcti 
cherous marshes # 
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iust plain 
it is just P 
shed mater: t it i wevi that it is J 
terial. Its biggest merit is, however, 
i aterial. 
unpublis! 


ing 
in the even 
rt late in 

ading the kind of book no one should sta: 

cinating re: 5 

R ing wants any sleep. 


Is 
+. genera 
i r. His ge ee 
ined to win the wa 4, Yan 
Whi incoln was determine è adni 

au nee aa victory. If they couldn’t, he r 

seemed unable 


the 
i Id do 
hich wou ides, 
ient weapon, w r. Bes 

i roduce a more efficien ; a Senton 
aera a ae s was always ready to listen to an 

z s h 

job. Even a 

he liked gadgets. 


wW. 
s 

] Jame í 
s ld Genera areia 
the Wi ildi sat his main opponent, o be sh 
aoe Wider A tae He believed the war would 


ns 
ized gu 
ardize ed 
y of expensive arms left over. Stand ant 


action. 


d 
ni 
ers & 
ufactur the 
Behind them at varying distances were hosts of E ene en of ore 
importers, inventors, | rts such as Captain 
) Washington Navy Yard and Stephen 


and cabinet members—some fully dr 


& snafu had d 
Nearly rolled, One J. D, Mill: 


e coffee-mi]] gu 
ighted by its inge 


Je-loa 
St controversy involved muzz 

“Ss. Ripley liked 

available, Soldiers Wai 


ea to 
i as Cn 
e muzzle-loader, which rf a min jie 
breech-loaders, A man needed alm 

load a muzzle-loade, 


co d 6 
id it. He “yg 
T and he haq to stand up while he did i 
down and 


t. Lincoln ps by 
load a breech-loader at least five times as fast. 
adi 


his PPP pipl 
NE repeater given to him. He used to PRY pas wid? 
With it j Treasury Park. He liked it. A few g offere p 
Tn addition to these other standard arms, the invenio haa rine, ~ gh 
catalogue of innovations. ets, steam guns liquid fire, a su fantas A 
Sive bullets, 9 Proposed Di gas, and so Ea neato ma Ne 
More portable item hey bro e with them into Lincoln’s star $ p a 
EIM » NAOMI, Lets Take a Trip to a Fir were et pe 
York 16: G, p. Putnam’s Sone 1956. 46 pp, (87 x 614”). $1.75- wh 
meet the firemen and see how and ee Pp. 
do for recreation, Yow 


< agl 
k, ane ping gu 
here they live and edine 3 on col t 
See thej i d pro f 7 
helmets, rubber coats, a boots, ot say pment ental many eer eed proto 
pictures show You the laddas wPtive tex mp truck, 
extinguishers, and Many Tt per truck, 2e py 
our homes, q i 


d 
en use apo o 
S of equipment that A Age ine pe n $ 
a ferent nds chemicals used for fire- see: Te op 
many devices oY Teseue wi Micals PA SG eg 52 
shows the inside of a fire statig are all here 

Visit there The Pictures ane and aj 

have to fight a 


pi 
wou sef 
ll the equipment you th 

» too, 
Teal fire, how 


$ 
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Queen. New York 3: Ballantine Books. 
is the ideal historical novel. The facts 
its principal characters compelling and 
kable gifts, has developed that story 
otion to the truth. There can be 
and Rizzio, and a host of 
they have ever lived for 


n ZED, Sui aa Immortal 
of the 4 pp. $5. In many ways, this 
vivid: story are gripping and moving; 
Koei and the author, with her remar: 
fees ully, with deep compassion and with dev 
othe. question that Mary and Bothwell, Darnley 
ne live in these pages more vibrantly than 
ers, 
zle CALLAHAN, DOROTHY and A. S. PAYNE. The Great Nutrition Puz- 
mi New York 17: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1956. 192 pp. $2.95. It was a great 
fea here the food we ate went, how it nourished our bodies. For cen- 
me Physicians and scientists worked on it, slowly fitting each piece into 
ar some times getting wrong answers to be periments. 
Wer E the fascinating story of how all the facts e 
ste discovered. Few stories of science are more interesting. cs 
you. of this book tell the known facts about present-day nutritio 
—and give a glimpse into the future. The story of nutrition 


&nd—it goes on and on with new discoveries in science and medicine. 
CHRISTOPHER, ROBER Through the Garde 


to Ti T. Ocean of Fire, : 
te i : Company. 
etd T Ran A g tribesmen as you 


ou: d McNally and ae 
„OUr camel is one i van of terrifying, yeiled Tuare È 
ae se us, young; American 
ney to mysterious, ancient h the famous, Y 1 Ans 


eo Timbuktu witl 
enturer, Robert Christopher. Ww 


n—food and 
does not 


list ou started d 
Stering Great Sah f intriguing A i n 5 
5 3 ara from intriguing r a A aao. 
p eh-hiker on military vehicles and trucks car gh-test airp 
ne You could have ventured less dangerous gan a 
meee this engaging, rugged young man as he visits § 
iia tet eg inhabitants. mountains of sand in 
mii his way you will encounter storms that move at ag attacks 
of nutes; visit the city where no One works} Q Tike the professor on a 
(g the casbah; meet scores of fascinating peona iy drive men si 
fone’ witch doctors and holy meni survive gi ‘cin 
, p 
ee by nights so cold peoP e 
earn. and be shadowed as & suspected © 
Something of the superstition, s ril sP 
hig ae People. You will find high adventure sg sieves that a 
east Btn co oun gio be welcome anywhere. 
Photo, helping hand is all that is ne? ed to 
t GoT highlight his exciting porta History of the Entok ee 
NI People, HILL, W. S- Ti o: Dodd, Mead and Company. 1955. je 
$6 Saad Volume 2. New ve reat history» carries forward boldly and 
SR ever sae two of Churchil k ae of the English-speaking peoples. The ab 
Volume i ening scale the lee the stage so to speak, and here the gr 
a The Birth of Britan y heir parts. Henry the Eighth is the firs 
; “This enormous 


un with humor in 
friendly grin 
The author's 


ar; 
titan ana, of our heritage ee ae Churchill recreates him. ee 
R E 2 pondran aey Renaissance Prince . - + Ly ATS 
ONstey»> The brillian cee 
i interlude of Mary, Queen of Scots. Fas 
i on of history - -° Mary ha 


ne ti 
ze comes the dark drama esas 
ne of Mary’s death has caught the imaginati 


‘an. 
cipars [J 
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7 the heads- 
arrayed herself superbly for the final scene. As she disrobed for 


ids, 
ing handma! 
man’s act, her garments of black satin, removed by the ee halted, TOF 
revealed a petticoat of crimson velvet. There the unhappy Qu 

one last moment, standing blood. 


the 
-red against the black bakero naaa the 
scaffold. There was a deathly hush throughout the hall. She a of witness: 
final blow was delivered. The awed assembly had fulfilled its tas! woman will 
In death the majestic illusion was shattered. The head of an old v a beneatl 
false hair was held up by the executioner, A lapdog crept out fro’ 
the clothes of the bleeding trunk.” 


And then comes Good Que 
surrounded her—Cecil, Leic 


the English people as a wh 
For thi 


who 
“to 


me 

filled men’s minds. One of ee 
ears the inscription “ ‘Afflavi 

dissipantur’— God blew and they were scattered,’ ” e set £ 

alter Raleigh w. Ha 


T 
: tembe 

and the English people.” In Sep of 
Set sail, “Forty- 


s et 


f rganize 
à spontaneous covenant for political organ was th 
ms was the first Politi i 


fusion “4 
“We reach here amid much con: 
main foundation of En vern jal 
a glish fr ve go n 
imprison a man, high oy low oe oe Tight of the epen 
made good in p , r 


3 oe land, Trial p 
The terms a neds makes the diffe 
occurred to i mind ti And ‘shot while trying to escape’ a t 
century,” Authority, We owe them to the genius of t per? 
Ch ind per” 
is the aa Teen pnd the Great Revolution was in full eit othe 
Re ify i „distinguishes t e English revolution from Pr vine 
uld give th v Tesistible Physical force were throughout <e a 
ople than era NO securi othing is more character óy G 
Š ion i 
<e Cromwe]) Upset Te reverence even in rebellio 1 
ming stren 
standards of human ¢ 


d. 
n alance, “Cromwell in Ireland, pase 
using it wi 
i onduct i £ it wit] 
Resistance 
strategy, The 


a 
h merciless Wieken Cee anlt 
Comes un, fe sensibly darkened the journey 
Pious Scott; 
and closed down an ottish arı 


ailed , 

exiled Charles II. “Bigotry a ne 
i p Ctomwel] ang pecetded from their at a: wt 
Both sides confidently aPpealed ae is saints to prevent ther dine ait 
to choose between them in faith a. Ya; and the Most High, m 
factors to prevaij» ith ang 


re 
zeal; must haye allowed PU 
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And finall umh; 

Englan y ... “This was the end of tha Civil War or B 
The pee pee Ireland was terrorised; Scotland ice 
autocratic aoa oms were united under a government in London which wielded 
in English hi > and had no title but the sword. The most memorable chapter 
ara A aR story was closed by irresistible forces, which ruled absolutely 
always take ut settled nothing. In harsh or melancholy epochs free men may 
last except pa) from the grand lesson of history that tyrannies cannot 
endure them ong servile races. The years which seem endless to those who 
hopes leap f are but a flick of mischance in the journey. New and natural 
p from the human heart as every spring revives the cultivated soil 


and 

Gace the faithful, patient husbandmen.” 

are Sa supreme but his rule was @ 

of their own things. They have @ k of developing €o: 

the right kin which they derive from those who elect them. Cro: 

his will ind of parliament to limit his own dictatorship -without Cros: 
, and he boxed the compass in his search.” 


Unti 
il at last . . . “in the crash 


the 
Lord Protector . . . he must stand 

who, with all his qualities a5 a 
d with the genius of the Engli 


od. New York 16: 


]ways insecure. “Parliaments 
llective opinions 
mwell sought 
sing 


th came to 
e of 


COREY, PAUL. Milk Flo 


189 
Pp. $2.50. This story for tee 
sed before. There i 


that. 
aà pa knowledge, has never been U: 
re in it so that it can be read and enjoyed by those who 
evable, down-to-earth characters: But those 
dairy-f ming pack: 


ose i 

aetna go beyond ill be fascinated by the 

C0-oper, and the struggles © all 
ative in the face of oppos 


arger dai 
r dairy interests. 


iti 
who wants, more 


d Emery Crane 
m. He finally suc- 


Th 
than Ren of the book is eighteen-year-ol tte 
an; i ni is 0 ¥ 
z else, to have his ow SO.” ambition i fulfilled. All of the 
problems, and there 


ceeds 
» but a 
great deal h ns before 
a E with individual 
sg desires. There are 


other ch 
is m aracters are interesting people 
also uch information for young T° ers hare Emery oi 
Some moving scenes in which migrant workers are involve 
f Art. Cleveland 2: World 
s of this beauti- 


inbow Book 0. 
The Rav xii"). In the page 
d innblack-and-white—is 


tive man drawing on 
d ranges through 
Rome. And it 


ny CRAVEN, THOMAS, 
Riley ee oe 1956. 
the hic , with its hundreds of pictur s—in cok d i 
the ean of the art of the W? tarts with prim 
es aie ~ his caves pictures 0f "= EgyP 
11, of painti ture in 
and of the pus Les of al ountries who followed these men of old— 
a too, of the artists of yes erday an today: They and 
ent and the author writes 0 jn a way which makes you 
e > the wonders they hav® 
wit fine, with humor, charm, nd oa the 
ifetima of study of these artis wo} 
en you put this ane down Y° will look at paintin 
the houses about you—with an 


n 
at the architecture of 


olor an 


share his excite- 


s with the authority 


ir works gives to his words. 
g and sculpture—and 


ew eye. 


as well a 


Eve 


Fes 
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4 knowl- 
£ t only to cam 
i introduction, no ntertain 
epared especially as an 3 interest and e 3 
This book pa nA but also to the mene a the famous ora 
bout ou: age who canno A full ap 
edge a art lovers of any ag ings a e 
ment it pee tour in itself, guided by pase ue ae who hope so™ 
pons ats ae rtists and their works to his audience; for 
ciation of the a: 


ation. 
a ful prepa Sues 
2 d, this is a wonder: ‘oved mal 
igj t collections of the worl ; d enjoy 
GEST MOVE B a book to be treasured and read an 
For any re 
times over. 


nout th 
A witho 
Indeed, Stephen Desmonde himself could not have survived 

tender and understandj 


ated 

À uneduch il 

nding love of the unforgettable Jenny Dill, the 
but strangely wise little Cock 

else failed, It 


ê i w e jon, 
ney girl whose devotion kept him ath wee 
was Jenny who restored his confidence in himself a 
and in her love he found th 
creations, 


eal 
his g" 
e serenity and Peace that marked 


Story, New York 17: 
An ea, 


p 
32 P 
956. it 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 5 i 
ger boy with the wi 


5 
rle 
; Ch? ijy 
k 17: fam 
ICE. The Thanksgiving Story. New aie of one z p 
m BD. (7%" x10"), gone CO aia Aes paar ae 
eir hardships on the voyage and er spring or Be 
of plang o; the arrival of their new pene S The auth ente” 
H í Ing, arvest, and the giyj f thanks. rea” ge 
written the text so that i Carries something eft ace feeling of cae o 
Aa co ne struggle for q and shelter—yet always pt OE get 
family life and So to the chi Ten reading it The artist has E of 
s < der distinctive ictures Which h h of the charac 
ican primitive Paintings, ave much o AM?” g 
w E a 
_ DAVIES, A. P. e Ten Commandments New York 22: Ne phe a 
Library of Worlq Literature, 501 Madison ee 1956. 143 pp. 354 is 
ing story of the gr 3 Ý: kind- 
Key badk: Ereat moral code ang how it came to man 
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nt and the Non-Western World. Cam- 
50. The annual Inglis lecture. 
Cleveland 2: The World Pub- 


meee: V. M. The American Stude 
ae R University Press. 1956. 34 pp. $1. 
lishing Te yo SIMONE. The Mandarins. 
Ba eke yee! 1956. 611 pp. $6. The place is Paris. The time is Christmas 
Aetna os er four long years of German occupation, Paris is free again. 
One: Peay on the Left Bank there gathers a group of friends who 
ARA ae able to celebrate, to sing, to talk—and to dream and plan a 
ich will bring them happiness and which will create a fuller and 


aner world. 
h ; 
ES this novel of love and ideas, by France’s greatest living writer, 
SHG een hailed by all who have read it as one of the best novels 
become cha the war. It has been called a master-piece, an idyl bound to 
of histor: e p the most famous love stories in French literature, & living page 
the EN , the political history, the intellectual history, the moral history of 
iberation period. It is all of these things. It js also something more. 
haps the richest 


It is i Š 
On ehraaed readable and immensely stimulating. It is per 
g experience to come in the last twenty-five years: 


In it from France 1 
s pages you will me live in all their 


si 

oe ths and weaknesses—H journalist, near- 
is life end of his long affair for whom loving Henri 
Anne. met Robert, philosopher @ psychoanalyst wife, 

experien ose fine mind has ruled her body for many years, 
young ise, Sees her dramatic and moving love a 
Who reb aveln make young agai 
Women Bane e loss of her lover 
from ie ween in the rigorous 
Ree OREST; E. D. Out 
TO ee 
ive unde; relates how destiny 
emerge x adverse circumstances, lo 
ecided ues the things oF a i ot ea 
site in the beautifu zarks, s 
ae faced in learning to CoP© with this entirely new ee ff a pe 
even ieee been forced to puild a home by thelr or ie ee ae of 
Prey, lived in anything as crude as 2 two-room CA in. Wit! m ciroumstanier 
aung, the DeForests Were prought face toger oe sae ee ae 
Seay arrived in the zarks until the day, some years later, whe 
con DeForests christened their small farm “wi Center,” a name adopted 
eF the many owls whose oud noises Julled them to sleep at 
© Race now writes with fond memories, a she remembers vividl 
She Y and those of sorrow which passed during the years on Wo, 
e author believes that hillbillies are more 
when this 
up the galt of 


et men an 
enri, þrilliant 


ine, sullen and perverse 
rs, men and 


to the Germans; & 

amorality they have created as 4 

of My Cabin. n 20: Christopher publishing 

hool teacher becomes an au $ TERE 
d her family to the Ozark reel 

Cpe rough all difficulties to 


they ¢ * 
soe ie the author and her family 
problems which had 


BY 
ifieult + to love and to call home: 
Sbrinkli to find in the Ozark region 3 
eea ee individuals iS ound (oi sti 
eB her 12 
eis a school teac EnO in the department of spee 
i New Jersey: 


m. 
DR Her teaching assignmen 
Prenti IGGS, H. R. The ames 3 
ice-Hall, Inc. 1956. 220 PP- (14" x 10% 
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ilroad 
ts inental Rai 
edition of 1805 to the joining of the Hii ccorame of a 
and oe ee vividly relates dramatic scenes aom Teea ia trib 
e R ERN Wilson, the white boy adopted by a í Tuaian 
MEER onan and Jim Bridger’s tales of their es TETEN the 
; Adi ee of their close companions in trapping and fur- 

an 


a 
i 
$ 
p 
=! 
a 
Q 
= 
Si 
zi 
E 
+ 
5 
® 
a 
v 
A 
3 
n 
° 
4 
i 
o 
a 


s 
cene 
s and $ 
part, In addition, titude of Photographs of character 
that appear in the book, 


11: 

Yorin 
DUCHESS OF WINDSOR The Heart Has Its Reasons AEN century g 
David McKay Company, 1956 384 pp. $5. In this book one of it and c0" 4 
most famous yet least understood women tells as only she Ee ee ee 
tell it, the Breat story of our time. The World was rocked when tish £' Me a 
VIT abdicated for the love of an American woman whom the Bes. ost | 
ment forbade him to marry, From that day on, the world has me to the nas 
manner of woman it was Whose love meant more than kingship 
glamorous figure who has sat on a thr 
Wondered, too, ho 


wor 
one in modern times. The 

W the Marriage of thi 

To these and Many 


ed. 
S celebrated couple has aii the net 
other questions this memorable book supp tells One 
Swers. Writing with candor and in fascinating detail, the author 
first meeting with the ; 
Sensed the lon, 


hip OW ce 
} rince of Wales and how, as their friendship 

eliness be; 

From this inti 


neath th 


pri a 
the t 
Hi 7 © gay and polished surface a to exa? 
lve un erstandi satn 
terrible toll, ew Mees 
DUGGAN, ALFRED, Winter 
Ine, 1956. 28. 


cant, 
-Mc ne 
Quarters. New York 16: Oren 9 “a 
4 pp. $3.75, The author brings to life the triumphant et 
Roman Empire when aesar Crassus 
conquering new lands, 
Gauls fleein, 


cond ACC ise 
8B the cur the eyes of Camillus and his Tna 1810” 
ma 
unfolds. As Paid soldi; TS j i yrene, the vast panora 
of the German Sur; 


re PEJ 
in the * 5! 
S's army, they take part in 
ge across the Rhi 


«ow 
jus vie 
sul, they traa ime: With their patron, Piney, ney wit 
the teeming life of that fines to Rome eae e mo gmp 
always close to the Surface, ey odes ieee penance = sponsored by the a 
At first their hoarse Cries fil e arena. $ a eee aa bored a mst 
stant bloodshed, the mob 5 with ven ¢ en, itis sponsors: z th 
the homes of all the Wealthy are ieee Ace agains b quenches ot 
by plunder, aded and the mo 
EINSTEIN, CHAR: 


ES pall New tam 
> editor, Them... Baseou'™ pj 
20: Simon and Schuster, Ine, 1956. 418 a ee Charles 
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News Service and later as a free- 
four million words about the game 


cles and short stories in some 
among which were a novel, 


fi A 
ee as baseball editor of International 
ie = writer, has written some three or 

e postwar era. His output has included arti 


fi i ; 
aa magazines, and a number of books, 
nly Game in Town, and a collaboration with Willie Mays on the latter’s 


Sia area Born To Play Ball. All this has combined to make him not 
aor Bias ing expert, particularly well fitted to have put together this collec- 
(aaa ies a baseball literature, but, by inference, @ Giant fan as well. 
wanes ed with pictorial material—there are over a hundred photographs and 
ewes us cartoons and drawings and paintings—this js a volume that every 

will treasure through the long winter between seasons. It’s the next best 


thi 5 
ing to hearing the umpire cry “play ball!” 
ibus of Fun. New York 7: Asso- 


Ps EISENBERG HELEN and LARRY. Omn 
RA ress. 1956. 641 pp. $7.95. Here ar ways to help every- 
eis re all ages anywhere to relax, unwrinkle le, be friendlier, and 
aaa one alive with other people. It’s a eye e what-to-do-, and 
rane J o that explains an almost unli 
anne fea young adults, “middle” adults, older adults, an 
lunch t’s for use at home, school, church, commun! 
ae con: women’s club gathering, organization banquet, 
ne Wire affair, playground, camp, vacation resort - - 
Pinata sae gather indoors oF out. hat will be appre- 
Rtas book is built to take the work out of play, 3 fact that Wr onsibility 
for ed by anyone who has ever had (or as just been 81V 4 ani sees 
Spanning entertainment. Here are jus of ey 
Neen eo numerous activities are gathere 
iene aster; being a fun planner, program cha een catints; 
grou entichairmany party and banquet fun; ; * sor home, church, 
Am p skits and stunts; active and quiet games; a ret rainy day 
hae “family nights,” entertaining * ole, making service 
and Ree puzzles, quizzes; musical gam 4 and many, many 
more, oney-raising projects fun; 
18: 
Inc aon G. F. Caleb pettengill U- Se NANE oe when youngsters 
- 1956. 320 pp. $3.95. Caleb Pettengil £ gay they dream of space flight. 
steam, from smooth- 


reamed 

of the wonders of steam, MUC 
evoluti i e—from sail 
Ore Paopary changes were taking plac as Deve shell from ean 
moni tosriled aes noted military analyst 


olid S 
Ships to j is, from § author, 2 
iron, Against this e through the ranks 


packgroun j 
a P 
Sa 3 first-class storyteller, traces pettengill’s eventful 15 

s Union Navy. 

rst commissi his success 

Sla: missioned after 3: 
ONIS Pettengill is flung into aust of 
eliy, War. His first mission, ® r the 29 

e ery of a company of reinforcements alf to the 
order that state had not yet committed a Ne U.S. steam friga 
rom re for his aid in a ik. By DOW e war is getting under way, and 
ho tengill eae! yam ae the enforcement of the Union blockade off the 
Osti ays a key 

tile shores of the Carolinas: 


. wherever people 


d: being 4 
ion leader, enter- 


Julian Messner, 


y of an African 
e very outset of the 
Fort Sumter, is the 
in Virginia, at a time 
y. Then sealed 


ul capture and deliver: 


pattle at th 


d [Jan. 
T: IPALS 
OL PRINC 
IATION OF SECONDARY-SCHO 
VAL ASSOC] 
4 NATION | ri 
: wi h ii e—Emma Harrifield, 
A ries out his eee a = i ieee 
hi ee ach de 
3 R ae hree women, e 
eee y i Rebel 
D R Terr Seabright, 
i o 
tical a 


U.S 
or, 
spitfire; and ee ee 
; 

ith blocka 
ho is tracking down illegal trade with 
gent w! 
Treasury a; 
states. 


ENDORE, GUY. King of Paris. New 


i d 
ntwine 
Pettengill’s life becomes e 


1956. 
vat 

York 20: Simon and ape of us 
ali ile the 
ne of those men who live ten lives wh 
“He was o) 

512 pp. $4. 


King © 
are str hrough one.” Tha s how the Ki 

r introduces 

t g! oh t is how the author intr 

struggling e 

Paris, Alexandre Dumas, in th 

a 


ly 18 

it mere A 

is biographical novel, But PEE o 
f Mo 
hical novel is much like describing The Count of 
iographica yee 
eee an ex-jailbird, 
It doesn’t make ci 


A sentim ple 
romance, adventure, tipi s nie N 
i ng of lova n 
p pacar enc the conflict betwee 
; and that it builds to a cli: 


ders: 
f rea 
max destined to have pendosa f Fy Pre 
ew York 27: Columbia Univer 
Y. 1956. 446 Pp, $1.50 (pap 


en 
refer ‘on 
er covers). This is sae edit 
functions, and work of the United Nations. 
Summarizes the activities 
related Specialize, 


e 
e can thi 
ndians, Hank feels sure h 
ter of keeping an 

shipment at the he journey, 


e Indians called 


a 
here e5 
s and & a z 
mboating in the 1850s Was a rough eesti rovs 
nk had not thought a ont, both to him and to his H 
Hank Shows e can act quickly, and he fi 
about, Bil, © learns 
of all, about hi 


t 
oung mos 
nds a loyal friend in the y and, 

Uch about the ri 

himself a . 


Wing, 
He will travel on he, Wed A 
“Fire Canoe. 


men, 
Wer and much about 
€ kind of Ji 


k: 
ite he wants to lead. City, NeW ou 
ity, 
“©: The Age of Fighting Sail. Garden 
and Compan < 195 d 

fight with the coy 


ublic a8 
c ed cedomt one Sig 
Which she had just won a new RA of strip 
aPpeared S folly in 1812. England was 
Seemed heavy favor: è 
nation armed ws 


a 

d by ” 
i n any naval war starte 

Nothin hat could be 

But the Uni S 


fi 
“navy: att! 
dignified by the term 


dgers, 

ir job ree brilliant commanders, Ro ss 

S their jo ee the G l i 

~ Hibs that Made UD the en nie 

a Uniteg States Na m we 
n 

e the uild ships no ET ey trigat? 

eM the best; aa 

e fighting cock of the Sea, mete id 
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The lighter America’ i 
ane ; n ships were making fools of iti 
pacto ere OPA for the unproved yeaa aa we 
ane R e a rousing England to real anger. The result was eos 
Pee art lows to the United States in 1814 and the ultimate ae t 
sion to a war that put the final stamp of aakweniemce a 


our liberty. 
GAINES, W. M a 
NA , W. M. Utterly Mad. New York 3: Ballanti 7 
ete ibe pp. 35¢. Another of the Mad series in ate fame ee 
DOAA T JOHN and JEAN. Dipper of Copper Creek. New York 10: E. P. 
his first abe ompany. 1956. 185 pp. $3.50. It was by accident that Doug cM 
ing apts pes of the strange bird, as it picked its way along the bed of rush- 
Watched in f reek just below the tumbling cascade of the falls. As the boy 
ascination, the water ouzel thrust itself up through the crystal 


Water, b 
roke the surface with an easy motion and gracefully took to the air. 
ubby-tailed gray bird flick the foaming 


Watching i 
EER flight, Doug saw the st 
clung to i h one wing and then alight above @ peculiar dome-shaped nest which 
When an face of the cliff. 

Rockies, to spe had come to Gotham, the ghost town high in the Colorado 
could re spend the summer with his grandfather, he had thought that nothing 
the brief m him more than prospecting for gold with the old miner. During 
ful cycle ‘ pine summer, however, when all nature must rush through its fruit- 
Covered efore the mountain winter once more settles on the land, the boy dis- 
the absorbing fascination of the animal and bird life. 

20; Simon and 


GINZBERG, LOUIS. Legends of the Bible. New York 
s of the stories of Adam and Eve, 
and the other great 


ch 

ae 1956. 686 pp. $5. These version 

Bures of the Ark, Jonah and the whale, King Solomon £ | 
Volume of the Bible were originally published for scholars 1m a massive seven- 
form aior with notes in nearly forty languages- n this shorter and simpler 
schol; hey remain what is probably the most gistinguished work of Biblical 
arship, Filled with the sa jtual values 28 the Bible itself, these 

the best known figures 


egends 0 
i give new li or, i ions t 
ensions 
life, new color, surably one’s under- 


™ all li 
i ; i 
terature. Here is a book a | key to many of the 
e: 


Standing : 
richest EAR, and love © ‘Western Paria) 
y and artisti traditions of our Wes f 
15g GIPSON, FRED. ist ae New York te ar ast a 
- $2.75. i dog showe Ki f 
nl Stole a Eir i oe ae and, when Travis a ce aes 
e morning, that dog started yelling like a baby before fe Wa Ru ede 
nee into the spring water with five-year- parun A Fa ee 
him (S Old Yeller, as they started to call him; in fach, he ve 3 a meee 
tests. i or killed him if it hadn’t been for prother Arliss oe ana ee a 
Out hi So Yeller stayed, and Travis 8007 found he couldn’t have £' g 
im. , 


Pa 
a 
pou nd Ma and Travis and 


n Birdsong Creek in the Texas hill 
pin that Pa had built 


jiss lived 
ae Ae da snug ĉa 
y. It wasn’t an easy life, but my ee Bon catlle id they grew Bate 
ogs or rest of the settlers lacked 
t together and 


Imse] 
Sr i and they had their oW? 
ie oe they needed. The onl. s n decided to 8° 
he all eee TIA ie in Abilene, Kansas, more than six 
eu 
red miles away. i 


an. 
ars LJ 
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s an of the 
Travis was only fourteen, but he was proud of his new T i wor’ Bsc, 
family and determined to live up to his responsibility. It was har 


Reis w and his 
plowing until his legs ached, chopping wood until his hands were rav 
head was spinning, weedin, 


pa a 5 “ in line- 
up from the spring, and trying to keep his mischievous little brother 
But there were pl 


` e as an, an 
easant moments, too: his Ma treating him like a man, 
deer hunting in the 


us 
‘ame 
“Age of Reason” come ancl ae 0 
ER e 
andrum” and the original V 


3 oll is & 

ing of the Snark.” But Lewis Carr selec 

many of his best poems, as well as by ic will 
S from his cellaneous works whi y% 


us 
fam? 
Nonsense Writers rae aa hundred Years are not exhausted by a E 
by authors ranp; © Present collection contains verses to rank roles 
and Ẹ tire eats (0) Tisting Rossetti, Andrew Land, Mrs. ee and 7" 
S. Lewis, overt Louis Stevenson, Hilaire Belloc, A. A. Mi ger” 
HAGED tor”, 
e Of th mea HERMANN, editor. The Pree Citizen: A Summer 264 Hf 
$4.50. This aN ‘¢ Ideal. New York 11; Macmillan Company. 195 5080 Sa 
ae e Compilation o selections from Theodore F yi 
OF acti i Tecollecti, ; 
Nobel 3 » his career & ections o; 


b 
imarily * 490 
4 1S contemporaries. Pe pa 
e address. ME reflected the philosophy statek Sreo 
ace or ar e tran i d ords count only when they give ti dey 

ivil Service ommiss ed in them,” ing as city by 
Governor st Ne Missioney Police œ Whether serving 


yal 
ork or ag Presja _/C0Mmissioner of New Y° 1909); 
to the Ama Well as inp: esident 


f 
01-12 ea 
is of the United States (190a inl 
f Can People the, Leches Writings, he continually gov 
Tepublic destin, hee *®8Ponsibilit free citizens of a 5° new 
HAGGIN, B Ya major Tole in i, as free citiz oe rf 
ersey: utgers Unn € Stener g <e world. 1 Bruns? ere age 
of all degre f m versity ress, 195g oal Companion, New book o ve of 
C of musical. ae - 834 pp, $6, This is a boo! jus’ yt 
ming to listen een lisperience, Every eee whether he iS 410 av 
Ning a lo; as 


a 
ng time—will benefit by WP 
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nd the way this meaning is conveyed, by his 
lar pieces of music, by his discriminating 
and by his recommendations of recorded 


ae about the meaning of music a 
a nae of the course of particu 
aluation of the literature of music, 
Performances of the music. 
pee Van Doren has said of it: 
a as illuminating, none as inf 
E oa 5 - + The plan of the book is 
aa Aa critic, then chapters on the 
mposers, then a final chapter on 
Performances.” 
Ace book, which is like no other in its approach and its presentation, is for 
many thousands of people who are the literate audience for music in the 
book for them to read before they turn on their 
h to follow the course of a piece of music. 
s for the listener to music. 
Sale. New York 22: Hastings 
fifty million acres between the 
silent wilder- 


ssissippi were # 
Mad Anthony Wayne 


«Jt is Haggin at his best. . . . There is no 
hen it comes to praise of master- 
1; an introduction on the function 
of music, then chapters 
on recorded 


ectious W! 
delightful 
meaning and form 
criticism, and, last, the notes 


It is, in fact, the best of companion: 
Fey HAVIGHURST, WALTE 

Spee ee 1956. 372 pP- 
ae airen the Great Lakes, an 
m roken only by open forest meadows. That year Ma \ 
ne the treaty at Fort Greenvi! s of Indians in 
e area began their cessions of land. Here js the epi that me 
alled migration the East—New England, 


aan 
Nae settled by an unpar 
7 York, Pennsylvania and Virginia—and from urope- à 

i First came the squatters, then eastern speculators whose EET 
wasting fictitious new towns whetted the appetites of land: hon ay A i 
ae many settlements were made on @ sound basis, and thriv : T 
elf settled through all this hodgepodge of good and ev 795 bad known 
territory Indiana, Tli- 


Wi 
a gradually carved out of the huge 
na Ai ate of Indian or occasion 
» Michigan, and, finally, Wisconsin. n Scribner’s 
Son PLN LEIN, R, re Tine for NT Nera a ast and his 
Ns. 1956, 244 pp. $2.75. Thomas Paine, 2 s just plain Tom 
e completely out- 


tw 
in Patrick Henry Michelangelo artlett—petter Os ar 
y ocket ships a p : 
in ip. Earth’s 


and B: 
Pat—are the heroes of this exciting book Se cae 
h distant stars } 

See A and new planets must 


Ren eos 
eh in this story, so we trave on yeahs 
ation is increasing by 90 million souls eae we meet geventeen-yeat-Ol 
z enna for emigration purposes: o it is He Droste in the torchship and 
and Pat. Po story, B085 Ou “h telepathy, helps to 
kea ians of De E Fath ich ma Ne i i 
E the ship in touch with Earth—a”! also ke 
Pee New York 22: Alfred A, Knopf, Ine. 
ER i pebble- Quire oung American 
56, Tee JOHN. A Singi acter in this book 3S an Yangtze River 
pp. $3. The central char: inspect the unruly gtze 
twenties to 1 through the river’s fan- 


engi 
Neer g nats 
or ent to China in the vels uP i 
Possi a he is ulled, t00, 
tan,  OSSİble 1 : at dam- s and he p A 
“astic ocations for 2 81° py for y-odd ean Me junk —the Miter 
people i ho voices the 


inp ¢ Borges on a junk haule 

th jun “to of the ; wl 
Seen © Settled i of life °° i wife, guling, : 
ss ae creer ancient Merminati n; his oad W stocky m n who looks like 
a ea and poet: a h t rible riveri re! 
O; etry of the err) 

Bue, half mystic, half cynic: ® above 


HESS, D. Ẹ 


246 pp. $3.95. F 


warming story—of 
fighter pilot anq wh 


Self—not as a chaplain h 
e upa Tadically di: 
tes Air Force, As h, he flew More th, 
over Germany a, d Korea, and was Many tim, 
In the orean ar, he also undertook th 
South Korea; T force out untra; 
He Succeed, tly, actually teachin 
friend of Presid. an Rhee, ang then 
tary awari 
But uthor will Perhaps e 
Seoul » in 1951 on behalf of tho 
about engulfed by the Chi ese 
the north orm th t o; 
Streets of Seoul em to the S. 
a distress call to At 
later to me fa eration y 
flew th Saf eju Is] Off the so 
author establisheg ent stitution 
e is stil] today di ivide, h 
Communis: and 
HO edi: y 
r, 
House Pi lishers, 956, 1 Pp nee rae f 
Scripts, re dings, ®Xcerptg po >: This 
$ . as been sk 
general op Specific itiong ‘or Polishin 
OY use Class; om or Other Xerci 
z ciseg 
ten-minute Sketche lete ms 
our Ty Cript, th, Teadings Coy, eran 
; e: 
for Stage, adio, televisio, oti t 
eading m and wome Juveniles ani 
narrators Emcee 
In his « 


e interplay of the liy. 
e, not in any one burst, as 
of an unfolding of th 


Tom the annals of tw 
a man of God who seryeq 


ith that 
es of these river people wit 


t 
i imax & 
tremendous dramatic oa 
ind. Box Gorge. The revelation? 

Ind- i; 


hout; the 
of vision, but throug 2 
a , 


ding. 
e young engineer’s aE 1956: 
Battle Hymn. New York 36: McGraw-Hill Co 


t- 
hear 
7 i and 

0 Wars emerges this unique 


a 
+ tinction as 
his country with distinctio 


ng 2 
ating 
e herculean task of cre 


Jish 
$ Eng: 
Oreans who spoke little e a close 
E them in combat, becam 


mili- 
an 
received the highest Kore 


.. efforts E 
e best remembered for his ae orp i 
usands of defenseless Kor eaaa ri i 
ommunist armies sweeping 
e sigh 


‘idren in 
hese homeless doomed childr 
Shepherdeq th 

0) 


e sen ift 
eoul airport where hi ji 


ir 
$ ree a 

í À last minute, a Fifth Air Fo 

US ag “Op ation Ki 


an 
hans he 

i the orp: re t 
Car,” picked up a. The ied 
uthern coast of ey, of W the 
orean war o 


ing 
Cary S t en fighti 

Ne f h i ime equally betwe 

Ing or the hi 

DAPp, WIL L IA: e ildren 


ings 
22: Hastin’ 
Audience, New York 
P. $3 . 


ique collection oy 
Tesh and uniqu 


teria’ ee 

illfully selected as Piorizatio i 

4 professional eee excerpt” ip 
* “anging from one-minu 

the; 1 


i e 
igina gbl 
including also an or: 


sul ing 
les— j! 
than fifty actor’s ro portra oy 
S. Here is material for 


i 
c 
rts, 
genes, for character pa 

En roles in Ty 

S to the Actor» 

Media into 


itor disti] 
mary of techniques 
he Studies for a Dart Pp: 
t of books 
aft, 


m atit 

{ 
5 Co Mercials, ‘ence in dram Ae 
oncise sy sec Is his vast experie 


hich the * ine 
and approaches eid! 3 ok 
articularly in ne in mo S 
ich may be helpfu' n 


a 
sements 
8Tasp of the requirem 
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Portunities i f 

fora re theiyanons media. Included, too, are classified lists of sources 
ane a audition or reading material. And there is an authoritative pro- 

Eaa guide to foreign names and terms. 

Toke. Pet HELEN. The Success. New York 2 
inh eee Rea There probably have always been women like Maggie 
atin eae y in our time have they crystallized into a type as recognizable 
osit cold ines in the morning newspaper or the paragraph in the afternoon 
antes ae In this book the author has captured the beginning, the middle, 
Maggie F of a race toward power and happiness. The success of the book is 
w raser, well-born, well-educated, resolved to dominate life to the ex- 
of the o anything which blocks her from the star role. With all the assurance 
See verprivileged American girl and all the exuberance of the congenital 
the st rt, Maggie starts running from Boston to Hollywood and back through 
rata of both old and new New York. Along the Way, ife and mother, 


she dupli Jew | as w 
Antara cates the moments of jnevitable tragedy ‘that have been pant of the 
Th careers of many 4 conte led as “fabulous. 
by pruetont the book the sma d and depicted 
e author with a wit and irony 
hless, it is equa 


the own. If 
Ma portrait of Maggie herself might t 
ggie emerges as a woman whose gaiety and vitality, whose enthusiasm an 

m to be empty. ( 


tem: : 
ptations take on a fascination even 


Th 
ant story of how she gets what she always 
y with satire, comedy, and drama put with pity as well. 
Company. 


HYDE, M. O. Medicine in Action 36: McGraw-Hill i 
a medical 


ee 160 pp. $2.75. Here is a surgeon mending & human heart, nee 
chnologist working with a microscopic slide, n i s and foreign 


l 
| 
fi 
elds, a bacteriologist patiently searching for a ne and many, many 


0: Simon and Schuster, Inc. 


pE in broad fields of modern medicine, Today doctors and a “enh 
ry technicians, researchers, rn health team. 


i therapists are all part p ` 
In this book we meet them ® n something °: the manner in which they 
aoe their activities. For all readers, his book will provide sites un- 
erstanding of what is happening in medicine today and what may De expected 

ome, i 1l undoubtedly be the introduction 


i 
n the reasonably near future- For s 
cial fields. a 
York 22: The Viking Press. 


to 
a maer in one of the many SP° i piti A 
riting: 
WIN, K. G. The Romance of anyons reveal the artistic skills 


1956, 1 ves 2 
61 pp. $3.50. The walls of ca Aei artists, however, did not transcend 


of som ; 5 
e of the early tribes of me ye writing plan: Then, about five thousand 
way of writing (called hieroglyphics) »\ 


thei 5 
Bee picture-making and build @ 
rs ago, the Egyptians invente anew eer} i 
Which is where eR author’s romantic story egins. Since ancient Egypt was 
Without trees, except for the scraggly ° es of the delta marshland, the in- 
n p material on which to write from 4 tall 
rus sheets with 


Ventive eo) i re} are! 
«ements thinned with water were used for writing: 
der is transported to the ancient 
shaped) 


a pon vind ved and black PIM! ® the rea 
om raohs, 

empire oi aie eae ae Chaldeans developed cuneiform (wedge- 

Writing and made their marks with a special stylus of hard wood or bone or 

clay tablets. Like the bloomin of a plant, and just as colorful, the story of 

Writing contin = es to unfo modern times, constantly revealing new wonders: 

ere are scribes in monasteries copying the four million letters of the Bible 


‘an. 
Ji LS [Ji 
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on parchment, producing beautiful 


Chinese following the procedure of 
and making paper. 


i the 
» illuminated manuscripts. Here ME, 
the paper wasp, though perhaps unwi 


Here too is the 
know that the Arabi 
Hindus? Did you kn 
their beginning as l 
attempt, a thousand 


ic had 
marks on today’s written music a 
dots, and dashes, resulting from 
guide a singer through a song? ican 
JOHNSON, C. G. and W. R. WEEKS, Metallurgy. Chicago 37: Ane 
Technical Society. 1956, 464 pp. $5.50, This practical survey text in mead 
stresses the importa: ical and chemical properties of me 


ication 2 
ion shaping, sizing, and fabricar þe- 
. The authors recognize that the technical knowledge of tices 

S is largely the Organized results of years of shop Me ics: 
Ples and practices governing the to 

À S with their practical application 

esign and Production, 


tion of 
c d practica] information is given on the extrac 
their ores as well 


method 


Sı 
k alloy 
the information on bearing heat 


: an 

Copper alloys, cast renee ot 
n to requi alter each chapter. These que: als! 

to test the ability o; quire not only the y 


f the rea ecall of factual knowledge, 
JONES, w Hs CT to apply that knowledge. son Book® 
Ine. 1956 328 pp. $ che Cape Horn Breed, New York 11: Criterio the 
Sea route around Before the Panama Canal was opened in 1914; nde a 
Merchant flags o, ae Horn Was throngeg with big sailing vessels U st 0 
eir kind, the Y nations T 


re the 2 ed. 
Ughest sailora -e Crews who manned them we re 
e author y Sailors hi 


Š n 8 
as then a an istory—the men of The Cape Ho it 
he of the biggest °Y apprentice in the full-rigged ship, Br? sail. f 
his four ears and best of he “lime juicers® in the last days of ae o 0 
IE paene e R hib, Jones kept an accurate, detailed om sl 
Contribution t sult is not onl, ee t also f ot 
storyteliinn $ Sea literature rankin. “Tue naval history, bu the Mo 
is h = im the nd t diti anking with Two Years Before ea 
38 boo as r ton, ane $ 
Correct in eyer Mmedi ly hailed į ssic of enon! 
Moods o. autica] deta m England as a new cla: 
e Ma; s, 
Picture of » thi lendid, En 


ificent in its descriptions of com? me 

hero; Story brings vividly to life # pec} 
* “Ne stark faa. etOism 

aloft, at se act, 


ich has k 2” 
> and ordea] f ra which ec! 
P S ¢; als of an e 
in 80,000 miles i Port, through? my AY on swiftly from episode, 0” org 
, es (3 ina; : i u: 
that time ag ne under saj} cident dramatic, tragic 
e author tic, 


mas’ k” 
in four years before the mas Be 
Sred into manhoog e tutelage of the stern u w 
o » He hip ili 
ficer, the hard ag a r of 52 
ew ie; 


sa 
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big ship in fai 
the Cape prints T and foul, in prolonged battles against the ferocity of 
SUDSON Ces wee Holmes. Chicago 7: Follett Publishing Com- 
1850. Oli "), $3.50. It was fun to be a boy in B 4 
Soh eS Holmes, Jr., and his friend Henry had le i 
Charles River i enca -winter and rowing a boat on the 
strange ships a summer. Ther sights at the wharf, too: the 
and the gol rom faraway ports, ; 
the shi gold rings in their ears. 
great eal a-building ; there was 
of the Ta slid down the ways an 
Me Tende grew older, 
Wendell anle of Wendell’s famous father, 
to the et mes. Talk of slavery and abolition, of new sS 
changin, a of threats of secession, of laws that were out of ste] 
Pele aa wi Wendell listened to elders and began reading papers 
Through thought about the law. ze j 
continued college days at Harvard and during his military service 
knew wh to think about the d out of the army, 
jurist, Whe his life work would be ; he would be a 
Wendell a work was hard, and $ 
of the 5 olmes made his way—lawyer 
upreme Court of his own state, 


there was serious talk in the streets and at the 
the poet and physician, Dr, Oliver 
tates being admitted 
p with the 
and 


Uni 
pectetes Supreme Court. 4 
1956. 2 rig CHARLOTTE. Paderewski. New York 92: The Viking Press: 
Be m pp. $3.50. If Ignace Jan Paderewski had given the world nothing ae 
ave usic, his name would be remembered. For few in js own day OF aie ae 
ete et an his genius as 4 pianist. But his monumental contribution a 

ix of human freedom gives him a larger place amo g the £ eat men 0 

plue eyes red gold hair, who 
destined to 


time 

cut ae handsome young Pole, with deep 

Vote a striking figure on the concert stages ee 

oee ereat park of his life to rescuing the loved country o that oe 
im ha a identity as a nation forever: e zeal and det ad 

Streny his early years made it possible for im to y 

i ous life of a concert artist and the physical and emo! 


ng his a 
rou untry in its struggle for freedom- mite x 
aman all the difficult and arduous yS : i erished friend an 
n he never lost the rare qualities at ma ich o o 
peauti f visitors an 


Braci 
iou. 
anc in > host: The doors of his 
refuge Switzerland, were neve? close 
jnspiratio® : 
3 ualities o 


e 
author 4 who sought help and} 
rings understanding ° the rare tesman, 
«jan, st® gus Everybody 


State, 


Ve o 
l EY true nobility 25 ê music} i 
US o CHAM, HANK. Dennis, the Menace» yes ection © Nn E 
G Holt and Company- 1956. g4 pp? 
0 4 Plays 1955-56- New York 
prilliant theatrical season 
es. AS usual, 


K 
16, KRONENBERGER, LOUIS ed 
t Plays seri 


i itor. 

is pag Cdd H “$6. 

Dries aand Company: 1956: 480 PP ye Bes 
in the pages of this lates nu: 


et BN i are ee A j 
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the ten outstanding Broadwa: 
along with records of the s 


New York 10: E. P. Dutton a 
er pretty head in the clouds, but hem Fs 
-year-old Cinda Hollister dances bap pee re 
enchanting group of teenagers—the kind thes 1 
and overflow into the soda fountains when cla 


eir 
shouting, and feeding the juke box. They have th 
ey fumble with ideas, 

e perilous but intriguing ta, 
There is the deli 


-fashio 
a rollicking, Noisy, 


Company. 1956. 187 pp. $2.75. H 
seldom off the ground, sixteen. 


» yellow 
ge Vandergren and his “dreamy” y 
u remains obstinately 


y Just misses ending in t dy. 
LASLY, Col W. mate 


ntine 
A z {urn the Tigers Loose. New York 3: Balla 

Ve. 1956. 153 - 35 

LATHROP, aa 
247 pp. $2.95, This s 
is as excitin, 


two years i 


nd a orrowed dog team Le 
complete an errand for hig mother's store. Now he was on 
ee took 
ence G rene to other days ended, 4 mysterious stranger ee 
eeve and force, im i ; ws 
ny him to a cabin ; erie rae Aine 
country where a fellow Conspirator w s waiting ain Baas Cleeve pate 
ties DEE toe parton aws being hunted by the Canadian jeove's 
: AF nd Supplies, their own dogs gone, they needed C ape 
€y could Not risk letting the OY go. Aion Cleeve ba y 
$ 1S dog, Jet for, i ena 
orged on through the froz j) 
For more e eee following, orms only tae at this thrilling rink 
i are ae tore for Cleeye and Jet, including the oni 
an k cg 
that brought unexpe o dough and a visit to the Gold 
1 ™, L, Aimee 


results, 3.95: 
* New Y : a 

On the green island of Martinique $, pasand eo 

announced the birth of Aime, i 


© year 177 
3 © Dub i 
but pagan influences were everywhere” ivery, 


around hi 


m 
stor 
8, a violent thane enol 
Aimee was born a pildho® 
er, impressing her € 


all 
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ality and flaunting before her a voodoo prophecy 
A rebellious, headstrong, strikingly peauti- 
arn the disciplines only & convent 
e she was captured by Algerian 


aa eos of tropical sensu: 

il he ae one day be a queen- 

ae ae was sent to Nantes to le 
Re kes one teach her. On her homeward voyag! 

E o offered the slave block as her only alternative to the Turkish harem. 

was suddenly confronted by a cruel, and terrifying world. 

where slavery and un- 


She 
w A 5 i 
as a prisoner M the seraglio—an 
icate music, where power 
-ion and manners Were 


ae sevale barbarism were 

ee by 2 plood-stain' 

aan Ae where love was contro! ultan and its ways 

ern ates L'Academia d'Amour. 

NR e heir to the sultan’s throne was youn, 

It t ion Aimee was secretly ple. A’ 
urned to her for advice an understanding and, 


Biro LEVITT, I. M. 4 
oe and Company. 1956. 175 pP 0. 
ce travel and eventual explora of Mars, necessarily requires departure 
e author has skillfully based his speculatio: n soun 
ight sound as } it were 


from known facts, th 
cience. The bulk of the 
» Wi words, onal 


si around the corner. 
h arvard College Observatory: descri 
as been the subject of speculation for more than half & centi ; 
Of all the objects in the sky that stimulate the maginati s is by far 
the outstanding. There has been more sens and nonsen about the 
Be planet than any other. 1t has 2 long istor: f BA tigation raige o y 
ebate, has been s ati 

, and controversy- Its halimath as SE ea ft and what 

thousands 


to Mars fe ei z 
i uestions, tens 
these and ather a G tne famed 


M 

ars? Is space travel 
Lev 

“+t has dis lled 


S 
aie find? For the answers to 
Fels ove each year have turned 
know lanetarium in philadelphia: Now Dr. Levi inte 
an n about Mars into 2 ighl readable pook © 
ormal curiosity about the world & ound us: ae 
Pre, LISITZKY, GENE. Fo Ways of Being He ae 
is mo TA eee Ee ane ea S the sates consid! 
ore marvelous than man: In this per ified PNR ee 
ical rain forest irdling the globe 


trib t 
es and reveals the fascinating, 

the tropica AEEA 

iam, the: jive 1 


One of th 
em. Here are the gemang ° 
a 
t the equator. A Negrito ribe of Mê ay and Tothes 
ches 3 any 8° naked. «The cheery little 
ical instruments, 


Shelt, 
Waistel sore between bra ets 
oths, the women S10 etticoats: ai 
Ree the Semang have peen called, have beman a 2 
e jew’scharp and 4 soe flute, and on estive occ ii 
«th leaves: H 
named in par 


dance and sing, 


t because they 


avi 
we decorated themselves wi os (50 
_ The bleak, white world 0: fe a e forms 2 striking contrast with the 
ther Pe i e of these people was made 
f skin with moss 


liy, 
RR r a than any Oye winter 
usuali hothouse of the emer ailing cons sting of layers © 
stuffed of sandstone with a oo whale-bone- Trousers, 
eee long : 
nes, sy te restinte pattes Oling was of akin, fur, OF fea za T 

erwear, boots, hoo Hg “east py the deft hand of the WO 

ade 


cloth; 
thing was custom—™ 
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the Polar 
ily lives were great, F 
use. Although the i heir daily lives we: neue 
the ho igh the hardships of ti E : ` 
Eskimo: n Si d with the joy of living; they were ei aa me lie! 
il eae ion tee but lived for a warm igloo ag! oe n the lamplig 
tion ai 3 ive a : l 
bi E oe and friends and visitors with whom to share 
abu: L 


in 
at all i 
e anywhere 

man’s ability to make a hom 


ge holiday ; 


at they, neverth 
ays a year! 


ich, 
eenWi" $ 
ainting, Volume TE 1% e 
1956. 26 pp. of text, 43 plates. ( in 1516, the 
Leonardo da Vinci to penance uthors. TP z 
ian works of art as well as their PERTE this 
© great art Collections of Italian p ling of Pi 
ies ago, Louvre is a thorough Sue and ue i, 
' o © Years by ings and commoners al very ref 
moo the Attractions of Ndreds of 4 Susands of tourists to pars aa 

© introduction to Low is an interesting àccount by Germain Ba 

» Of the formation growth of t 


an 
Itali 
is famous collection of 


But the ou 


re and value of t 
Herent g 1l $ 
are included, f 


: aD 
oice es 
his volume are the ch 
3 Page, ti 
Tom Cimabue ? Upped. 


reat na jr 

A -in color plates. H Lae Ac vine 
ani i 20; ig a 4 

and Titian to ao rete eee Louvre ene ae 
iN beautify] color of mas pieces that have delighted P ; 
all walks of life anq of Many Nationalities for hundreds of year E of H 
The text by Germain Bazin, ç ief urat ini d Drawing | g 
uvre, is an historica] and fitt; meee Painting i 
tions fro, 


one 
. ect tex 
i . . did co. 
color reprodue m the Worl ni Toduction to this splen 
is also illustrateq With Seven 


rt, The me? 
atest treasure house of a volu”, n 
eautify] blaci and white drawings. Other I lia 
in this series of “Great Masters of the Past? a Melis (Vol. 1)» 
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Painting (Vol 
. II), and Ravenna Mosaics (Vol IV 
ae ne L ). Soon to follow are: 
osaics of St. Mark’s (Vol. V) and Botticelli (Vol. VI). a 
LUDDEN, ALLEN. Plain Talk—For Women Under 
man’s side of women 


Ree 178 pp. $2.75. This book gives the 
nae they look, act, think, and sound. ‘All these important 
ssed frankly from the masculine point of view. 


MACARTNEY, C. E. Mr. Lincoln’s Admirals. 


W: 
agnalls Company. 1956. 351 pp. $5. Here we see the conflict’s outstanding 
i i We are witnesses to Du Pont’s attack at 


Se ae pass in review. 
failur oyal, the navy’s chief victory in of the war, and his tragic 
hon e to reduce Charleston two years later. We are introduced to Dahlgren, 
ae rst of the new type of naval warrior an gun which made 
P erous successful engage i put whose career, like that of Du 
‘ont, was stopped by his fai the most famous 
of the river admirals, Porter, Li 1s confidant and yictor at Fort Fisher 
ibe a N. C., whose i 
the Wane of events. We consi 
Gan estern river squadrons and, 
nfederacy’s first line of defense M 


F MACKENZIE, COMPTON. o : 
utnam’s Sons. 1956. 280 PP- In thi , the author tells 
early days, and especially of the fight to get 
graph. He describes the efforts m e 


fey opments in recording, from the pr 
g-playing disc. 
ae cee the author tells in hi 
ee s and acquaintances i 
fee composers, and of su 
Setrazzini, and Galli-Curei. He also des 
Bee after World War I. Most fascinati 
tai, first approach to music, and 0 "judi 
ieves that many, like himself, W20 werg 2 h the medium 

it throug i interspersed are, the 


childhood, have come to know and love 1 the bo 
jc with which an” recorded for the amuse- 


graph. Th 5 

5 e reflections On 

a 
‘uthor claims, the reactions of “an ordinary ay iptions Ta notable per AE 
ie Ser will find lyrical, 


ment of other laymen. Certainly, AORA study, the re? 
Nees heard in the concer g ever written. 


t hall or 17 hislon 

ev, 5 thing hi 
ocative passages which are 25 e as any o Your Best. Yonkers-on- 
u E ANUBI, H. T. Taking a + is the assumption of the 
Son: any- 7 ifferences 17 e way 
author ahaa pence! scores TesU = rom ae differences in the 
Persons adapt to the test situation ** r than ~ art of this disturbing con- 
traits EN ae ean erefor® that at east gee pamphlet has been pre- 
‘dition can be i ied a raining in test- A main ior high-school 
Pared especially for the test taker aS esente i 
addition to fa 


21! New York 16: 
4g social situation. 
problems are dis- 


New York 10: Funk and 


s always provocative style of 


rld of music 


Si 
and ¢ 
ollege students and adults: In 
A mann T. x 
complicated, and genuine y sti en of test and test materials, the author 
e stu ‘ and func rove helpful in taking 
aA pee E of f ecifie ractices # should P p 
a number © 
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tests. A substantial portion of the booklet i 
enabling the student to obtain 

The booket is divided into five sections, 
You Should Know About Tests ; What You 
Materials; What You Should Know ‘Abo 


I x er 
and ENSA bE +H Club Leaders Handbook. New York 16: Han 
for 4-H Club leader PP. $3. This is the first complete handbook of ies pore 
Agents and state Well as county extension and county ag eat 
general backgrou; ining methods for 4-H Club work ag? pre 
sents a ne and educational Psychology, the author club 
more ARA Organization, The book points the way for ning 
Procedures that will encou; Ocratic methods in their groups; to use tra" yb 
members; to evaluate the ge a Maximum of interest and effort fror ing 


wae pe of their groups and introduce revit# 
e author Supplies A 
typical ; esen 
methods for evaluating 4. l job breakdowns for leaders. He also pr eop” 
ment of a club and of the co-o. WK, yardsti 
gestions for 


e 

ks for measuring the 0°" sug 
; °0-operat; & an! e 

c readjustment „5 ration Sponsorship of parents, th 
readjustments are made, T Within clubs and ollow procedures 4 and 
of Judging, ang Provides ; Ok outlines ea of learning y of 
competition, Muc x aluminat; g comments na ER and nat) te 
ment of the Philosophy is aatia is not aa ee nee the ant 
through the helpful education, Perea A movè” = of 

: Suggest; ‘nificance of the 4-H Club á 
each secti ons for ip i eis 
RE pe the author ha a training conferences at a ind 
MATHEWS a ans organizati Sether material that will al 

: M., edito pe istor? 
Principles. Chic, Ae Dict oes Hist?” gp 
(8%" x 11”) Pea 3 A University aani of Americanisms on 1,960 Py 

+ $12.50. This fa Chicago Press. 1950 js the o: 

ary is wholly unique—i 


nd 


iction, 
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th American contributions to the English 
its fifty thousand entries trace 
through accurately dated quota- 
t down to their most recent 
awn sketches of American 
ating record of the 
ts into much of the 


dictionary that deals exclusively wi 
eee: Prepared on historical principles, 
ean words and phrases and meanings 
ions from their first discovered appearance in prin 
Usage. With its more than four hundred specially dr: 
objects, this book provides a rich and perpetually fascin 
growth of our mother-tongue and a fresh store of insigh 


cultural history of America. 


ntegral to the value of this dictionary, were culled over 


newspapers, magazines, mail-order catalogues, and every 
that a research staff and hundreds of volunteer helpers 
d find. As a result, trait of language in 

, other early uses, and, 


st known use 0: 
where possible, modern examp i terms and even rarely 


found meanings are included, each clearly defined, each supported by @ relevant 
quotation, and each keye i in alphabetical order. Pronunciation 


of all words originating indicated in international phonetic 
symbols. 
From its first word, “a” (an abbreviation first used by the Pl 
onns in the sense later made memora í ei 
awthorne’s Scarlet Letter), through its last, 
is di icani led. 
this dictionary presents the fullest history of Ameri ever compile 


Max Presents. New York 11: 
CER x 12"). $3.75. This book of carto 
of subject matter in variety of style, 


Grovannetti is one of the world’s funniest 
qd pictori 


Portraits, sketches, vignettes, an 
‘ ‘ar. New York 


other animal 
: Th Middle East in the Cold ‘Yor! 
A i jal attention 18 


MC CLELLAN, G. S. editor. In this 
956. 201 pP- 12. to the problem of the Suez 
? own view of 


The quotations, so i 
the years from books, 
kind of printed material 
all over the country coul 
actual use is created. The fir 


ie H. W. Wilson Company 7 oil 
iven to historical causes of the present torm fiddle Fasterner! 

Canal, to the goals of premier Nasset 1C ent fature. Dozens of pages 

U. S. Policy, and to their prospects for an dep e sometimes confusing 
she devoted to the ‘Arab-Israeli conflict OT United States: 

iplomatie maneuvers of Russia, pe speeches by distinguished 

me 3 article Benjami Welles on “British 

i ding, jew,” Dana Adams 


It repri z 

; prints a collection of sO) ¢ 

di y includi 

Plomats, statesmen, an journalist Sta Department 
” Hanson 


roblems,” J on 

ohn D. Jernegan 
Schmidt on “The United States Takes Des upgypt’s Aswan Dam Pro- 
Problem of the Suez Cana y Osgood s rE Fase _ Javits on “Needed: Se 
Ject,” M wphe Israeli 510° » and Dana Adams Schmidt 
oshe Sharett on id jc Problem i eneral introduction for 


Israel,” J The 

,? James Reston o S vides 

ea ree Paley shittt on ek which are; the m N a 
ch of the fiv in di 2 eats; the Arab=ist i 
te nea manes ald and new fo2° posesti 

Onflict; and the Uni sin 


Boo MCDONALD, N: © F 
s, 101 Fifth Ave. 1956- 


es; proble Sh t 
3 < o middle ea 
hangin 3: Ballantine 


a a 
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MC REYNOLDS, J. W. How T. 
You Get There. New York 2 
(8” x 11”). Cloth bound, $3.95 
University of North Carolina 
book: This book is beautifully 
dividual boy or girl seeking kn 
directly, the Personal pronoun 
Personal relation, 


o Plan for College and What To Do vie 
0: Simon and Schuster, Inc. 1956. 144 A, 
; Paperbound, $1.95. Robert B. House, Chane 
at Chapel Hill, writes in his foreword to ia 
done, the author addresses himself to the 


nished with a pe S book, to read and ponder while yet in a 
school or preparatory School, to co i 

guide to college, 1 say every high-school 
not a line of propa ok 
18 So impressive in į itis 
who read the b 


: 90 PP: 
ew York 22: Viking Press. Ee hous? 


xcept her Aunt Linda. And each n sun 
mer she finally soly, d the cane love her too, During her fiftee vale 
Was a time of Myster Scor 


; ro 
er aunt’s coldness and disapP¢ 
i Y an i A c 
2 deeply hidden in the moa citement ìn the search for Lost Pond, whi 
generations it had ains it co 


the romance of its spell Upon 
Pauline’ A 
growing up. pee ou 
METCALFE JU f 
University Press, 10 y 8 pp itd Round the Wortd, New York 3: O% pe 
absorbing true Stories PP. $2.50, Collected here for the first time H the 
men who were Tespo on Some of the famous mi f the world and ° rie® 
bring to life the ee for the . Written apt i pes these $ and 
in hand with miner t discoveries n eet ; that 8° ° 44. 
i cone | i ay oy are of See ai the veded, 
representing not only $ silver, zinc, diamond Ea gold mines are ne and 
Ming b i f methot’: 4 9 
F e geo ; S but also of mining es 
the United States Sraphie p “~—from Canada and the Far 
Australia, and South Africa croft 
$ je- 
» $3. New York 1. Century, ptt? 
entue : Appleton, a ba” is 
TOU — 
ground where father OPposed soy, UPPosedly neutral, but Berd: r 
er set himself agains ed 06 
in the aia hostility that seethed uncheck mili? 
Person conflicts of four neighboring 


h was 
qa Kon 
e iy 
uld seldom be found a second Bers Ue 
all who saw it, Now it played 2 me of 
n and in Pauline’s own difficult su™ 
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mes 3 c e the banker, Hume Harper who stood to gai 

of alee if the Union won, and miserly, old Tom Findly, a fierce pect 
ee ak who had sworn that he would never forgive his son for taking 
ith the Confederacy. On the other are young Tom Findly who used to 


Meet , 
Hume Harper’s daughter secretly þefore he ran away to join Morgan’s 
d Judge Nesbitt, who had always held his neighbors’ 


aay in the South, and ol 
hea Wake his Southern sympathies were revealed. 
Sade No a middle are William Harper, 1s son who cared only for 
working = itt’s beautiful daughter-in-law, Denise, and Thad Briscoe, the hard- 
eee ame who had thought war a madnes il the si of his wife’s 
Gleam aco made him lose confidence in his own opinion. And there is 
y Brisco, Thad’s vivacious, strong-willed daughter wh 
man than he had in himself. 


Willi 
liam, and who had more faith in the young 
dianapolis 7: Bobbs- 
e spring of 1860 


RPA ONAGHAN) JAY. The 
only a E ompany. 1956. 346 PP- n the s ofi 
the ae ped gambler woul ncoln’s moving into 
the reer House in 1861. His shores 
campai ies had been ended by 2 § 
town se strongly for a Senate seat but had lost to Doug 
sey with a record of politi 
ata ly. Circumstances anda 5 
conve: arlon over a strong field in the young Ri 
eer trong per the Ilinois dari horse 
M ings considered, it was an astonishing triumph. gee 
aed men and many events, to bring } 
cae however, is convinced that the final ata 
a ne in Lincoln’s favor cam fi n who was willing, it 
pea E err of 1858, to tak 
of the baba Ray, doctor an 
Political icago Tribune. Ray was an a 
Stephe analyst. He was 
ines: on Douglas, whom he regar ee anit ated 
beat the Daas "tre threw 83 into building Jo 
ribune as his instrument, he 
aA di “that space travel is likely 
living today. 


MOORE, PATRICK. The Wo í 
go, EP ý y oE people 
much as possible 


in 
a small town. On one side ar 


Sch 

uman, Ine. 1956. 157 PP- ®®ifetime of 

the lifetime 0; s to learn as 
f our own solar 


b 
Wa naa reallly within 
Eaa interplanetary flyers Will sh, th jen form 2 P rt o 
eats nature of those other worlds Ne 'eighboring planets that the first 
for it is towards the oon and ° ds can men of the 
tavel re s towards n hips: hich WO 
ers ill di eiri smP™ Janets? Where 
Uture E oe ace will oo fying saucers come from ae Pa hae 
and h i their ships? A live? What forms © 2 i 
ow will space-travelers many other questions of interest to 
ok in the light of modern scientific 


they J; 

they -likely to find? Answers é 
© fut on in this 
TENE space-flyer a° given - 

Wledge. New york 11: Macmillan Com- 
Pa MORAES, FRAN understanding of 
I an + 1956. 525 pp: $6 the destiny 

a’s powerful Prime 


rlal Nehru: = ti 
K, Jaw? ae is 2 contribution to ‘a 
75. This n his 0 E country Nehru gul es 


minister 


nm Yh” ill OM be 
oi las Se 
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of millions, Abroad he is one of the most i 


A x im, it is 
pon the international stage, Whether others agree or differ with him, 
u 


ies sO 
i word carries sS 
important, especially for Americans, to know this man whose wor 
much weight in the councils of the world today, 


i tors 
nfluential—and controversial—ac 


t, is 
ut eyes that know West as well as eae 
‘sonality. The author, one of India S Eri 
ptive observer, has watched Nehru’s 


uca- 
family life, his youth, the sa RS 
tion and experiences which i king. He follows Nehru 


5 been 
S. Since then, as Prime Minister, his ee The 
ring India’s Course at home and abro 
yzes Nehru’s policies i 


. but wha 
3 but rarely do, Others really couldn’t happen, 
fun it Would be if they qj 


Jong 
e not fairy tales of far away aa an 
yS and girls in these Pages are here and now, wonderfully real, 4 
somehow lucky enough to find adventu: 
school, or on 


in a pair of new eyeg » orina radio 
store Indian, a horse wi 
vanquished b 


Y a cash Tegister 
found again, 


» and about 

Some of these Stories are hilarious, Some of the; 
both. The read, but eir Vocabula: 
have delighted many chi 


and their teache 


are 

™ are fantastic, and pe them 
ty is not limited. All 0 ts, 25 

n rs, librarians, and para socis- 
hildren’s Book Committee of the Child Study As 

em for this collection, any’ 
amous Dance: } Comp d 
1956. 189 pp. 38, Tho ret? D e ak 16: Doda, eee te 
intuitively Presented here th ir yi Statistic. S EEES ps cing, contra ni 
personalities and contributiong to their Specia] > 3 es odan with Tagli e 
the first ballet dancer to © up on Sioa = ‘es ; oe nuances % is 
dance through to Maria Tallchieg, the ia (noming Hise Ballerin4 he 
book will prove informatiye and i 1 ne American 
development of “ 


MSpirj ike dancing: ts 
OSEN ballet” = ng to all those who like + elemen i 
; described, as welt as the newe th 
affecting the dance, through suc Personaliti 

Graham, and Agnes de Mille. 


es as Isadora Duncan, 
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a Teacher. Chicago 4: Henry Regnery Company. 


195 
ae se pp. $4. The author first began teaching in a small mountain town in 
. From this time until her resignation shortly after World War II, she 


tau i z 

part in many different schools, in large and small towns—in a one-room 

pupil school and the most modern, highly equipped system. She EE 
f the schoolrooms an 


NATHAN, B. S. Tales of 


d the variegated. gal- 


eae ths ees atmosphere o: 
ein eet pie Ae ie a Leite who people them with great 
cae a. In course of her narra ve—which spans the most re- 
eee y period in the history of United States education—it becomes in- 
ans ag apparent that she believes that a vast wrong i ing done in the 
a of education. The author retired from teaching reluctantly and with 
‘ound regret, but she thought that in today’s schools she was no longer a 
ose main function was to keep the children 


te: 
acher, but merely 4 custodian wh 


out of trouble. 
Ri NEILSON, FRANCIS. Shakespeare and the Tempe 
indge, New Hampshire: Richard R. Smith Publisher, Inc. 1956. 181 pP. $3: 0. 
i of the conditions prevailing during the 
ken from 


The author treats the pla: 


Tudor period. The reader is presente 
d other state doc 


Acts of Parliament an 
Pamphlets of the time. These sources reveal, 
Portant effects of the changes in the law and custom of the period. 
fa d understand the shaping of Shakespeare's mind, the author goes back to 
e time when the poet’s grandfather was n an describes how his ex- 
Periences were passed on to his son John, and from Joh to his son William 
Other critics have not concerned themselves © this essential ee A 
F New Horizons USA. New Yor . Simon and schu. ee a 
ae the reader's convenience the United States has poe 
we: six sections; Northeast Southeast, orth Centra , Si HA on 
ee and Southwest. Following prief descriptions °: 
eae there are comprehensive se tion on the lee j at Perea 
ew r i 
aiee ria a Come 956, 288 pp. 504. S jections of fiction, drama, 
Poetry, and criticism. i ies 
Me Bo oan a mu for paseball fans. 
jon for younger 


OFFIT, S y, editor. 7 

Py , SIDNE , editor. 7 me is 

tnam’s Sons. 1956. 248 pP 95. This EE ee informati 3 
ublish i Baseball Magazine 


It wi 
ill elicit oldsters and P 
Pe memories for ts in 
aks It is a collection of some thirty artis rama of the las 
of ie the past fifty years an presents à p aget and reporters: 
Th baseball as seen through the eyes of players d aries A Ty K 
Say articles include tho ie Daler Christy Mathewson. Written 
efore Nene Tris Speaker ole, uredit Jine £0 host writers, os storis 
@ days ofithe yanip om s game's early greats, an provide 
nneris 5 
` ponics. Chicago 87: 


avi 
a ue the flavor and speech M ners s then- 
emorable record of bas® all as it ya Basic Electron 
Am OLDFIELD, O. D padio-Televiin ant 9g, The rapi owth in aia 
erican Tech Aiea Society: he 3 Just about every in- 
has been i 


e 2 
ce jn recent yeats a3 in some ways 
Th , profession, and trae? are NOW? . quipmen nd the broa 
pes © oe have produced an un- 
ani 


e d 
of sleet velopment of many newn ae 
tronics devices, in indus y 
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ighly 
ici d other hig! 
d for electronics engineers, technicians, an 
deman 
ecedented 
Teed personnel. 


i ith unusual 

i the fundamentals of electronics wi th whieh 

The reader is ees ae of the imagination and ae ane 

rapidity and smoo nted— although previous electronics eae ete of 
aa the design of the book. A liberal and well-chos' 

ee lends itself to this process. 

Modern electronics is a com: 

edge of basic principles. The rea 


o 


an was 5° 
S quivering in the chutes, and a m 
't roll a cigarette, 


' 
and’s 
is the story of every cowh 


’t quit the Yr 
Summer’s gj i 


Eet settled, to h 
down and tired from too many 
him hungered for the rodeo World, for the ex 
corn, hamburg, 


er, and the mounting tension, T 
was having a hard time » Until his b 


Settling it 
that only a fool Would take, ang only a coward 
ORR, M. D. Mission to Mackin m 
1956. 315 pp. $3.50. This book brings to life the turbulent days of n anad? 
Michigan, before the War of 1812. At © moment, Napoleon needed aal 
and the fur trade to replenish his bank : 
determined to keep th 


eque 

rupt treasury, England was ning 
em both for Herself, A ‘ei 
to use the United State 


lan 
nd John Jacob Astor was Bees 
5 AS a cat's Paw in his ambition to control the 
fur trade for his personal use, 
Other traders had ambiti 


ons of their own. Fo 
secret agent of Napoleon, 


efor? 
ave a spread of his ahi, o 
vicious rides. The other of por’ 
cited crowds, the smell and he 
his was Dewey’s battle, 


e 
a chan? 
ig chance came along 


alle, * 


r instance, Pierre La S rene 
was Machinae Island to organize the ne 
Canadians. His daughter, Claire, wag a valuab 
secret agent of Napoleon, w. 


A ‘or @ p 
e asset to the giai d rela 
Island to organize wae a we 
eliminate her by fomenti 


as a Mackinac 


The English feared her and Astor tried to 
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But Clai 
ire was imari 
hereon not primarily inte! i 
ide rested in politi i 
att; Hide a love and happiness and how near I S shermas 
Parks, the be: ss seeen defied Astor and later fell aa web le 
gs, in i 
Pre, OSBORNE A ae British to curtail her activities. e rE 
e OEA, ie AG nderstanding Your Parents. New York 7: Associati 
ie or daughter pate ran is a two-way book. It’s written s ea 
eer r. ut what it tells teens, honestly and und at ie 
not to Ti will help any parent understand himself or ndee anaE abori 
= Saas oe problems that teens have. ae ig 
Ae , H. G. How To Be a Woman of Propert 
i y, New Yi : 
savings retin 1956. 221 pp. $2.95. “Any woman can phen i rt 
available ca ‘i a says the author. She firmly believes that any a i 
cessfully pee —even a savings account of 2 few hundred dollars—can bie 
job than ee out for herse! tment security field and do a ie 
e 
is likely to author, who first ventured into 


Wall 

Phase peee herself in 1922 anı d in nearly ever: 

selecting nemeni operations, outlines & practical and up-to-date plan a 

and brokera, cks and bonds. Taking the reader right into the Stock Exchange 

what can b ge houses, she explains just what kinds of securities are available, 
e expected of them, and what consideration should determine their 


choice, 
PA 
ana ae! A. A. From High School to @ Job. N 
. 1956, 249 pp. $3.50. Well over half of our high 
girls cannot eve i 


not 
Rot go on to college; many boys and 
le often resign th 


ing gui 
aoe uaa these young peop 
do better!—and this pook tells them hi 

ment & thorough investigation o: 


] work, etc. 
‘ks the limit of for 
i jlable to those who 


graduates do 


jstories 


f job opportunities 


Man: 
y, 
any, there are, as the author P? 
er. The heights that an 
no limits. The author 


Wish 

to 

eu aed ursue their studies fur 

n may reach, even without a college degree, kno .1 
«After graduation rom & Midwestern high school, 
er for 2 railroad construction 
ea pookkeeper in a 


Cite; 
s 
a famous example: 


a per 
kaag si able young man went to work as 
ank, Reena ee he moved o Hy a family where he staye 
an ning this position he return i y 
t p Worked for ten ae until the outbreak © orld War I Discharged with 
rank of captain, he went home married, 2 in partnership with a frien 
1 A ity, Twent „five yeats Jater, fol- 
g the fact that he 


hop in Kansas OV 7 
ry Say potwithstandin 
jnaugurated President 


owin 
ad RE griner political career and Minan was 
of a high- i i 
a ghcscho0) edna this a an ynusual case, the story proves the 
e ‘ob—but whether it’s just 2 job or 
Barnes and Noble. 


Point; wage States.” Grant Rect 
Job lead: can go from high schoo apap 
© ading to an exciting and ane future ae Boa E mes a 
Politan Open Gold, Fort cover: This rs jscussed b “ten distin sisted 

thori i favorite operas re discusses 4 ee g ue 
Ip Porities. For the reader Fe the book 18 ivided in ; o sec ions: 
title art I the forty operas ar! sen } er in their original 

With the exception that eras of the Ring are 


est, . 
i ablished a haberdashe: 


PEL 5 ds 
TZ, M. E. Introduction Oper® ide book sponse 
ta 
aut è? Opera Guild. Forty A 
e 
sg conveniet; alphabetical ord 
grouped together in 


n. 
ıs [Ja 
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those operas they 
are identified af 
nslation. Most © 


i nov, 
in three operas—Boris Goan i 
re currently sung in Eng. 


(rather 
se, the English versions, as they are sung 


), are given, 


this book 
ction would be Particularly helpful to the readers of 
most of whom wil] not have 


s before 
An opportunity to compare performance 
making a purchase, 
PERRY, G. S. The Story of Texas, Gar 
Books, 1956 


city 
den City, New York: Garden e 
+ 56 pp. (8%" x 124 


”). $2.50. Th 


pay: 
l band of Patriots who died holding a whole EM i the 
Here is all the excitement of the battles with the Mexicans, The captur 

proud dictator, Santa Anna, 

armed 


oor". 
ved that a few Texans, P 


e to stand UP against the 
less, that they could ever win, 


he story of Moses Austin gent 
edeemed from the wilderness; and the story of bar yife 
Stephen Austin, his son, who gave up his own wishes for a quiet, studi F 
to carry out his father’s plans, Stephen Who without thought of reward, W 
incessantly to smooth tl the first settlers, dud who never aa N 
3 Stephen who never achieved r a ma 
ho was to be known after his deat 
PITZER, R. Cc: Daughter of Jerusalem, New York 16: Liveright» aby 
Ath oe ee aes sae at, episted and baccutta ace of Fed beit 
a witch who serveg Pagan Gods, and Battus soldier e fortune und exi Gs pon te 
to the throne of Cyrene, are he Protagonists in a tale of poignant real 
trigues, and violent battles Various factions seeki control of Jer g 0 
in the stormy days of Jeremiah, the prophet Nie is first attract mor 
Battus during a Babylonian invasion of North Israel, From that fate 


at 
jsion of ily e 
the man who had a vis 
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ment the destini 

oe stinies of the two lovers become inextri 

ne we $ icably bound to 

aia Ne ee Battus joins King Zedekiah’s army as an oe RE a f saa 

Nu Tta thrust into the middle of Jerusalem politics. At an explosive 

oe , with exotic music, dancers, and slaves, Nehushta is forced to 
efore a drunk-crazed assembly of officers and noblemen from the 

physical strife is avoided only 


East. ; 
st. Passions reach the breaking point and 
f Jeremiah. When Nesushta is abducted 


tl 
ae the dramatic intervention o: 
Testis Greek Tentegan who thinks she is his lost daughter, Chrusia, 
AEEA mi on a dangerous search for her deep into enemy territory; This 
Battus i e turning point in his life, and before the two are happily united. 
is gradually drawn from paganism to & faith in Jeremiah’s God. ect 
eter ie RUTHERFORD. The River of Life. New York 20: Simon and 
ake, . 1956. 820 pp. $5. This is the story of earth’s living things and the 
a s, often bizarre and fanciful, by which they survive and reproduce. It 
spectacle full of wonder and fantasy—fish that climb trees; plants that 
miles apart, 


trav . 
el; the bee doing 2 contortionist act in mid-air; elephants, 
language; the rabbit looking in two directions at 
scopic ocean 


pee cannes in a secret v 
Plan t i golden eagle diving 5,000 feet at 90 miles an hour; micro 

joini uilding little filigreed glass boxes to live in; unicellular creatures 
ining forces to create a sponge; moths proadcasting messages over ultra-red 


Wave lengths. 
st of performers 


and air. The ca 
the starling 


uito to the whale, 


ate from the amoeba 
sea that all behind all th 
endow an living creatures are. 
is 24 es with the same basic drives: 

urs completes the same cycle as 


pa RABIN, AL. Peddler in Paradise. Ne 
Tanja 1956. 250 pp. $3.95. Here is 
Ove; sold the drugs and cosmetics manu: 
diiy m world. His reminis i 
y about well-known places put also t r 

3 Siam, even K 

eae American businessman: Hong Kong, 4 ith i a ae 
7 I A : 

the Zaatari ei ee visited them 2 Be door Tie 

ea 

adventure! 


erywhere 
e. 
f e, 
story z of Lifi 


e same genera plan, 
ow a creature whose life span 


lives 150 years. 


is variety, 
res are bui 


py poin 
ver before reached 


ter new markets, but of 
for the author firmly 
fficial ambassador 


KS Aa book is not only the s 
dedicated) missio a or the Amerie pome country’s UMO 
v ʻi nis : 
es that each forotan salesmen g will. This 1S the remarkable story of a 
d of the philosophy and vision that 


a 
a d conveyor of confidence an 
Sear man; the stor: of success a 
sured that success. 
RAISZ, ERWIN: in d, New York 16: Abelard-Schuman: 
S y o 

ae. 114 pp. $3. The sciences WHISE orbiddi r called 
po tography and geodesy: These are forbic ing wor 5, 
Srbidding about the fascinating text and pictures m the book, The au 
Succeeded in making ® complex subject not only easy to understand but also 
exeit; in ma 
Xciting to read about. 
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š the 
Beginning with the story of the very first map which was Ea ee 
sand with a stick, with flat rocks piled on sand and gravel to mal a vane 
tions clearer, the author goes on to explain how the earth’s portrait sea re 
and then discusses Ptolemy, the Middle Ages, and the Portolan c = ‘naa 
what happened to map making when the new world was bei tiie E a 
there we go to the golden age of cartography, to the surveying of the la a Nee 
charting of the seas, and airplane photography. All of the famous nam a 
here, with their work defined in glowing dramatic terms, and with many 
ictures throughout to complement the text. t 
H REICHERS, LOU. The Flying Years. New York 17: Henry Holt and per 
pany. 1956. 384 pp, $4.50. Perhaps the most dramatic evidence of the pees 
of aviation in the United States is a hard core of flyers—men like Curtis bs, 
May, Jimmie Doolittle, Eddie Rickenbacker, and Carl Spaatz—whose one 
in the air extend from the early single-engined airplane into the age of a 
multi-engined jet, Just such a man is Lou Reichers, who took his flight were 
ing in the old PT-1’s when the United States Air Force was still called we 
Air Service, and who, until he recently retired as a much-decorated liev ipa 
colonel, flew Planes, routes, and missions of every description—and some 
defied description, rd 
i cc ene eves of 313 hours, and in the process set a reco 
Montreal 


ver 
m Prestwick, Scotland, to Archangel and ° 


r 0. 
tmation. He was commander 


for 
-Marrakech survey, and trouble-shoote™ 


RELANDRER, CLICK. 
Caxton Printers, Limited Drummers and Dreamers. Caldwell 


T singing their making thei? "ine 

eei S T beliefs to linger ittie ra The last °? yho 
pauoe Wren Bsc e ry 

inhabited a region of scant hefbags Smowhala of Washington Territory’ „as 


i ong th ia Ri His home 
been called Priest Rapids since 1811 g the Columbia River. 
Now five surviving Wa i 


ch- 
napums, ]; k 1g teat 
ings, cling to a small toe hold at aa faithful to the Dreamer footiné 
is insecure, Their headman jg old 


Village of P’na, but their pal? 
Puck Hyah Toot, a EER of Smo gek 
mself, Lately, because his days are short, st S 
ong silence to disclose the mysteries of the pens 
not become a forgotten people. More than 2 oe o 
and, this book Presents a ae accou 


and trained by the Prophet hi 
Hyah Toot has broken a 1 
that the Wanapums will 
told tale of a remnant b; 
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out the nation whose long and 


ion Indians through 
never to end. The 


the future of many reservat 
e rights promised them seems 


2 struggle to retain th 
ry is of all Indians for al] Americans. 
ew York 16: Philosophical 


ian RICHMOND, W. K. Education in the U.S. A.N 
rary. 1956. 227 pp. $4.50. This book is of interest to readers on both sides 
points out, there is as yet in the United 


AH Atlantic, for, as the author 

eae no general awareness of ces which are at work 

wA the surface of education in the United States of America, and little 

eciation of its achievements; whilst on the other side as De Tocqueville 
ich the Americans can learn 


ri 
ightly observed, “There are certain truths. wh 
New York 19: 


only from a stranger.” 
The eon A. C. Masters of British Painting, 1800-1950. 3 
In thi useum of Modern Art, 11 West 53 St. 160 PP- (8%" x 934”). $5.50. 
ae is survey of the last century and a half of British painting, the author 
ea cusses the amazing range and diversity ofa period that bridges two worlds; 
rly nineteenth-century Romanticism and the ment in England. 
dictions, but certainly no other 


T > 
x ne history of British art is made up of contra ; 
aes is so full of interest or 50 remarkable for its mixture of revolutionary. and 
penitent movements and the eccentrici i ividual personalities. 
es arting with the revolution in landscape Con- 
ee as a reaction against the English s¢ 
Seale the strongly individual literary fan 
ort-lived, aberrant pre-Raphaelite Brotherh iM 
peceruate American, Whistler, against the panalities ae 
“eat academic painting; and on to the new century, aes it 
fi X ption by the conservative Englis ental tendenci Bess: 
S st of a tentative kind of | ` nism, followed by the more 
eas Vigorous: latter-day English Renaissance in P 
ee abstract, constructivist and sur ia yi 
the Pasa British tradition. The author t = eit jghts and depths have 
ne uture of British art may be, and W ; thin the past 
rabies over the past century and a half, A cone 
` enty years its leading artists came ofGE ational rathe: 
Ba of Constable and Turner 0n n intern 
age.” i York 10: E. P. 
„g Nellie Bly. New Yor E.F. 
o RITTENHOUSE, MIGNON.: The All Bly” was porn at the moment 
,_ Utton 954 pP: 98:1" i girl W ‘ato the city room of 
an ound Comrat a veen-year-old gir! walked eax” who had 
the aa E Dapaa ani nnountè that she Ma in Life.” Her real name 
Witten the Hee isi piece, «Giris ag he os P yenty-tW0r s 
vas Eli pefore 5 
T RaR Keene d er woman reporter Iso as a great 
n 
Crusader, istory, a 
Nellie’s approach was unorthodox ans xposing the slums and working 
ivorce” r jashing stories eP peyond local reforms 
condi rce” was followed bY ae terests soon eX ded far ey aoe 
ae itions of the poor- But her as peep the Jand and e an era ETEN 
A i eca 
hg ER ata ES a Oa months, she lena scate her 
sants. en, 2 
Sut, 5 , very PO 
Ape epee a eee of the country: 


N 
Otes help her smuggle 


the tremendous for 


m) 
d: “Whatever 


ic. An article on 


te 


res oe a S 
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Then she crashed the New York World by her daring plan to feien 
sanity so as to get committed to Blackwell’s Island and report on age 
there. For this Joseph Pulitzer took her on his newspaper, the firs bi 
to invade the bearded sanctuary of the World. After a triumphant 5 a 
exposes of New York social and political conditions, in 1889 she Setan in 12. 
trip around the world to beat Jules Verne’s 80 days, and she did i ona 
Her cabled articles stirred the public’s imagination and she became a na 

. She was just twenty-two. 
pee See F. E et al. Giant Human Issues of Our Times. Nashville 5: Germs 
Peabody College for Teachers. 1955. 72 pp. This book contains five pee 
presented in the third series of the Peabody Summer Faculty lectures. si 
titles of the papers in addition to the preface by Felix C. Robb are: Bode 
Children, and Behavior” by John E. Brewton; “Education for All the Wor 


f in the 
Children” by Maycie K. Southall; “Education of Exceptional Children in t 
South” by Lloyd M. Dunn; 


Woodward; and “Fact, Fancy 


ry 
X drudge 
of farm life and Seer tea that has reduced the toil and 


s $ ed. 
e efficiency of man labor has been invent 
organization 


re 

vast amount of informat e ANd development of American agricultt arm 
products and the ere Beet the production and disposition 0f -ripis 

x ation of the fa cumulate a- 
eae ta m with some of the e A A ad practices ee 
A aed ead A marketing of field, fruit, and truck crops, gis pro- 
duction and marketing, The (ake “nization of the farm for more efficien” ' nd 
senior high-school cours, a i 


5 ; es j i 
interested in the science seit 
This book is desi 


at arise on the individual farms tne ons 
on a j 
ude some of e individu: a 


ni 
by the ti € more important recon ed 
to consult with representatives nes of the country, The peatee is 
state for additional information e agricultural experiment stat! ets 
dividual farm. con 


RODDIS, L. H. 7, 
Torch Press, Publishe: 


ars of Mi ids 1oW?*, ene 
BGs ets, 324 Third St, So nerola. Cedar Bane one of tod 
gaps in Minnesota hi » 5- H. 1956. 319 pp. $5. dev' 


Storical literature has been the need for a 
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t amount of material exists 
form a picture of the whole 


enti ty 
tirely to the Indian wars of the state. A vas 
e of these important and 


but it i È 
e Es widely scattered that it is difficult to 
Asan ri for the first time a consecutive narrativi 
ER be in Minnesota history is given in a single volume. 
EEN aar ee in the valley of the Minnesota River in 1862 was one of 
RTN pa rey outbreaks to occur on the North American continent. 
oe rom innesota into Towa, Nebraska, and the Dakotas and the 
radial against these 1866. Thus, during the 
ee Raat of the Civil War, ¢ t was diverted from 
Pe hiss nst the southern armies, rlooked even 

rians of the western frontier tes. 

the United 


A t 
mong other subjects is an account 0 
ke, Minnesota, 


ae alee at Leech La 
aed been the last time that 
aE actual combat with red m 
as owa and the attack on Sprini 
ORN Blueberry War” and a campaign in a cornfield. Bmp 
ment at the book on the military oP n and equip- 
of the forces employed, and the courage and 


mili I 
ilitary leaders in meeting the problems of Indian wa 
r. Trolley Car Treasury: ` 

y 95. Tomorrow the 


ROWSOME, FRANK, J 
1956. 208 pP- (814" X 41”). $5- 
i jes of the millions who rode 


onsiderab! 
a fact tha 
during the war 
f the last Indian 


in 1898. This epis 
the U. 


uprising in 
ode has thi 


an. The Spirit Lake 


re Book Company, Inc. 
and fea trolley car will live only 17 the emorie Seas 
Plet oved her. Here is a gaY tribute to the time e trolley ie he $ 
str e story, in 300 photographs and 60,000 words, century ° rican 
eetcars, This book presents 2 wealth of trolley tales: ngs) tographs, and 
clang, ® s of the trolley. Here 
attended the purchase 


ca 
ery recapture the happy screech, 
e first h th nostalgic lore whic’ 
orsecars, and fig PARA Avenue ine, which kept 1,700 horses 
the theory fat they were apt to 
ines, especially in the 


of 
in area horses. New 
mind stable, had a preference for grays on i 
Sout the heat least. Mules were preferre’ on s0 CRs 
h, since they ate less cost less, and minded the. j pest y 

The author has mbled all the 107° of the quain and popular cà e car 
Which San E the firs have and the last n sus fa 
nS ‘ re considere i 
verted horsecars, the rst electri? base pees a eater ts ses 
e powerful electric current 


to b 
e dangerous when it rained. Men ecause t 
ardin ' But timidity son turned 
an, Majestic inter- 


Rtas Kens 
(ieee womenfolk before ete if 
invisi ight mal 
Eik S Le Age of the trolley began. < 
z ur and complete with parlor cars 
t city streetcar 


aine affection and s 
and ae boasting speeds o; mile ay and the ever-presen 
ner: cou r ; a 
vaaped aie spanned ied generations of pleasure-seeki ne ERE 
ti Electric imanit ae AA of the Jine, the ball gam the 200 Bae 
e at the 5 
beach, “ trolley tycoons are here, along with 
o entertaining oddities as trolleys 
another pushed along 


rivate car 
jley hearse: pi ingle rail 
on a Si”! , 
m ressed m erolley pattleship- The great and once 
due— pioneers like Daft, 


Ae magnificent P 
me satan trolleys, tr? 
Ya UE under water, on ©? p se 
Well-non wheel with horseshoes: #7 pre given their du 
an nown developers of the t° 
Depoele, and Sprague 


A 
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d by the gasoline age and sudden competition from the autara h 

EENE rld made one last stand. in defense of its colorful domair a 

the none ae P.C.C. cars boasted low-cost, efficiency developments that onia 

pray Sae Nenten trolley car on the streets. But, in the end, to no eR 
be ae the American trolley car will exist only in the minds of those V 

Ee eed D. E. and ROSEMARIE REDLICH. America; The Land 


Mead and Company. 1956. 80 pP- 


e the Colonial beginnings in eee 
resent-day Manhattan, or Franklin 
wns, e 

diferent from each other. sete 
ture; America’s great forests and Pe 
for the simple, contemplative life 13 
ic Walt Whitman praised his country 


ntility; Riley’s Hoosier geniality; ue 
Separate visions have combined to m in- 
S America herself. The authors are ent 
d excerpts from their writings complem 
perb Photographs. 

SEROFF, VICTOR 


Gas 
- Debussy, Musician of France. New York 16: G 
Putnam’s Sons, 1956. 367 Pp. Th 


| ame 
n entity of Debussy’s real father; what be 
of Gaby, the companion of his st i 


P . . ife 
ship with pore Louys; and the conditions under which he left his nt be 
to marry the rich Mme, Bardac. He also contributes some interesting "° 


details on Debussy’s Youthful visit ‘ S e time Í 
the household of M it to Russia, where he lived for som 


tho 
of T ; the au 
explains how, in spite of his triu Beloveq Friend fame. Above all, ' 


ng 
e im a mov? 
and tragic story. Pact of World War I. It is both 

This biography also discusses th . ssy. 
origins, reception by the Publie, aA compositions of Debussy: e 


fluences whi are # 
fully analyzed. The author ich helped to mold the composer he 


does not “debunie him a8 
nk” Deb . He shows 
was, a man of the greatest lity, selfish ee PRERIO 
having the artistic integrity of enius » determined, 68 
a o adhe Circus. New York 22: Random House. 19°) gt 
pp. (8” x 11”). $2.50, ere are Pictu $ A hymes 
stretch a child’s imagination res in color with nonsense rhy 


and mak i s a 
SHELLABARGER, SAMUEL e delightful reading. n 


a 
- Tolbeck i Little, Brown fig 
Company. 1956. 370 pp. $3.95. This poop ° Boston 6: Little 


$ mily, 
the last posthumous > the saga of an American fa phe 


novel of one of the great storytellers of our time 
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Tolbecken family were the area’s first i 
eer had lived there beside the a N ma Revoluuion, 
ae had long since grown into a sprawling EREIN, P E ear 
ie ae the tree of the Tolbeckens was gone, struck down in the PERE 
Rel E P the worst storm anyone could remember. Judge Rufus EE 
TRN the clan, embodied all that was fine in a family respected above all 
rE a the city of Dunstable; for public spirit, religious conviction, gener- 
ot a F fierce honesty had long distinguished the line. Yet now the greatness 
Be a amily was in danger. The only son who might have maintained the 
ndard had died young. It was to Jared, the Judge’s beloved grandson, that 


the family must look. 

Po SEUDAN IRVING. Good Deeds Must Be Punished. New York 17: 
wen zos and Company. 1956. 347 pp. $3.95. The hero, @ twenty-year-old 
CEERI ar II veteran, first feels the sting of social discrimination on the 
eee at takes him to college. His rude awakening, and the humiliation that 
sane s, causes him to fight blindly the tradition-bound barriers that prevail 
ia spong Only after he has fought repeatedly, and unsuccessfully, does 
= Fi ually come to realize how the battle must be waged—if it is to be waged 
‘fn : It is this lesson that he carried with him, and imparts to the reader, at 
EE close of this book. This fast-moving, realistic story carriers the indelible 

mp of truth. Not only does the author make clear how prejudice begins; he 
makes understandable the compulsions of those who ignore it, nurture it, or 


fight it. It is a challenging theme. 
SMITH, J. L. B. The ‘Search Beneath the Sea. New York 17: Henry Holt 
5. In 1938 probably not more than a few 


Ta Company. 1956. 260 pp. $3.9 
housand people knew the meaning of the word uCoelacanth”—pronounced 
100,000 had ever heard the word at all. 
f South Africa pulled 


K kanth 04 probably not one in 

ut in December of that year, 2 trawler off the coast 0 

out of the water a peculiar, “four-legged” fish that intrigued the young lady- 

curator of the local museum. identify the fish, she wrote to Professor 

J. L. B. Smith, a renowned icthyologist, aski i istance, and enclosed a 

Paes drawing of the strange fish. Professor Smi s almost un- 
elievable—even to him; this strange fish, 

coal only be the Coelacanth, @ fossil fish thought to have be 
man fifty million years! 

Rea began the story of the most 

ae ry of this century, 4 discovery that 

a cles and squalid African fishing V 
nother specimen of the incredible fossi 


ou: is 
r past. Here is a fascinating an 
e all-too-human 


c discovery in natural 
hat led its fin high government 
llages on & fourteen-year search for 

] fish—a living clue to the riddle of 
i into the world of science 
people that world. It is 
man who was, in his own words, “a 

io si gle-minded perseverance, won for 


scientifi 


sensational 
der throu; gh 


me II, Green- 


t Putnam Ave. 1956. 86 full- 


STANDEN, EDITH. The Gronn 
Wie] , 5 : i 5 Ea 

h, Conn: New York Graphic sent ea of text a1” x 15”). $20. 
lates, P of fine color plates, illustrating 


hteenth century. The 


ve collection 
gnificent early 


aca y 
elas in, full-color P a 
€ co Sautul book 18 comprehensi ixth to the eig! 
ook urse of great art in rom the ma 
illustrates painting and Wa 
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Christian monuments of mosaic art at Ravenna, to the work of the last great 
Italian masters in the old tradition—the eighteenth century Venetians, Guardi, 
Tiepolo, and Canaletto. ‘ 
It contains 86 tipped-in color plates; and equally valuable to the reader is 
this competent and highly interesting text written by Miss Edith Standen, 
Associate Curator at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The author treats these 


twelve centuries of Italian art in such a fashion as to be of real value to the 


average American tourist in Italy or the stay-at-home. Her text is simply 
written and authentic, 


and also full of wisdom and penetrating observations 
on the artists and works of art, Any student of art will find it of real value. 
Within the text are small black and white cuts to assist the reader in associat- 
which are sometimes details only of great paintings, 

m which they have been taken. 
n To Match My Mountains, Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday and Company. 1956. 478 pp, $5.95. Taking as his motif the poet Sam 
men to match my mountains,” the author has created 
of stories of the great westward drive which, in & 
nd gave the United States dimensions 
xploration, sudden wealth, unspeakable 
new life in a new land—all these arè 


Â Fy ho 
Played wild melodramas i : Po’'ygamy, and co-operation; miners vA 
Comstock Lode and Colorado’s awes0 


tty; gun toting ne nkers; an 
most fascinating Gee Pie eouenandsba 


compi 2: 
Random House. 1956, 215 Pp. $2.95 A When Boy Dates Girl. New York 2 


“ 4 » shows 

dl ty, “A Change in the Rules,” 5 in 

ed a ro ation. The nine other stories ta 
ng problems that beset teen 


E. Plurip 


E 
Books, 101 Fifth Ave, 1956. 219 Pp 


sorcery. 
SULLIVAN, PEGGY, T. 


ine 
us Unicorn. New York 3: Balan 
P. 35¢. Contains short stories of science 


he O’Donnelis. 


; Co com 
P S E. 100 PP Ghee a OSS The Te a ni gnet 
mama and papa lived in Kansas City in the e five O'Donnell girls ice 


0. 
man, and he was a great one early 1900’s, Papa was 2 P His 


for Planning things—and doing them, t00 
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it was Ella who helped Papa lay 


is right-hand man; 
ned to drive the “summer” horse 


daughter Ella was h 
lk and Ella who lear: 


bricks for the sidewa 

Papa bought each year. 
There were glad times in the Q’Donnell house: 
mes too, 


graduations, and holidays. 
friend and partner, the gay McLaughlin, was killed i 
there was the exciting time when Papa bought a house cheap—because it was 
going to be torn down—and it had to be moved across town to the vacant lot 
next door. It had to cross the trolley tracks in the dead of night when the 
Power lines could be taken down, and the whole O'Donnell family got up at 
midnight to watch. 

1949. Washingto 


Trees—Y earbook of Agriculture, 
the library of the United States 
trees and fores 


Agriculture are 11,350-odd publications about 
e 120-pase Sylva, or 2 discourse ° 


oe of these volumes is ote 
and the propagatio per in His ajesties do inions. - » - 
Patriot and T plished it in 1664. It is full of warn- 
ings and advice: “Men sé till they begin to be wise, that is, 
till they grow old, and find, by exPe h n 

One of the latest books in th ry is Breaking ] 
late American patriot and phi her Gifford Pinel 
account of a pioneer forester’s Wor 
supplies. To that goodly company, 8” average of 


articles about timber and its products is added 
k of Agricultur 


visits from Aunt Ella, 
There were sad ti like the time when Papa’s 
n the line of duty. And 


n 25: Supt. of Docu- 
Department of 
ts. Among the 
f forest-trees, 
The English 


e, An explanati 


aap also is added this Yearboo! 
is was done seems to be called for 1 items of his. 
To that growing number this book has been added. Heine in scattered 
tory, administration, and outlook that $ far have been avaf ‘Agriculture's 
form. The book explains & broad sé tof the gees ng trees a5 & farm 
Work, It tells the essentials of choosing; P nting, 2 ry part of country and city 
crop, as a renewable natural treasure, 25 ® | Gant PE ving am 4 inspiring 
life, It is practical and useful for all ‘Americans i light of the woods. It tells 
for those who are unaware of the beau ra a EEA Oi 
how to plant trees and care £o m; it AT he material first, the tree is 
diverge i i he organizat ti idered a8 4 member of a 
con ‘gent viewpoints. In Thies next it is cons ERIEN i 
sidered it, a living J ‘ ly, trees growin 
as a unit, es finally; ai raion of the book 


small SORU around homes» 
group—in cities an! jl. The m i 
Wood lots E and forests, jarge and rat Fi insects, fire, recreation, 
ends with chapters on speci roblems AM he last part is intended to 
alig t economic ire ` glossary of unusual terms, and 
N Ea en balp lists charts, les: 5% rsue the subject further, For 
itiona ear: ", 
Teferenc P ding— ‘or those wh noe useful of all. 
Many ee tite eae section will the a The Vanguard 
ient past 0: 
y , Bey? t the ancien 
ness, Rae NG 0. This 1s 4 jn the book—but the 
omer a REE Per although their worl á of a people once 
Past of SH Sine past © an idyllic one another f a world 
bound ante he soil, 2 iq War I. The author recreates 
that fe R m i ply 0” eve of w t of Asia Minor, a country- 
5 disappear irever oy cient Hell s 
and of Anatolia, 
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; he brings to life its people—and, in particular, a 
side of wna Ghose ‘em ioe the great artery connecting Eart a 
wanes ‘the farm came a host of travelers, Turks and Armenians, ean 
wee os beggars and nobles, peddlers and poets, who brought with them 

eee E schemes and follies, their hopes and miseries. 


is ine: 
WARDWELL, W. E. From Horse Trails to Steel Rails. Portland, Mai 
House of Falmouth, 24 Preble St. 195 


more than chance to the turn of 


England’s stage- 
muter as he rea 
for the seeker o 
a railroad run. 


coach routes; a feelin, 


ds of the utter miseri 
f information whi 


ills, # 
f s these men are Whitaker wi illy 
preacher’s son who began the War as a halfen, i > ree his cousin Bi ‘ 
Beavans, a haphazard Poet who was Gant Poiled youngster; 

haunted by a secret ve 


jes, ©. 
with the soldiers and ladies, ‘ic, 


an 


and a brave soldie 


T 
death; ighteen, 
T; Cary Whitak Johnny Beavans, eig 

officer with the sa 


me 
? seorge’s favorite uncle who ace 
me ease that he remained a gentleman; Sim Whita! 
sober bachelor of the quintet, valiant and endurin ; jatet 
With the first North Carolina Volunteer Re n Apir pethel and d 
in Company D, 43rd North Carolin: rnent at Big 


a, the fi 


1; an 
er’ 
ve kinsmen encountered P 
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away to military adventure 


ey survived the semi-destruction of their regi 


ment at Gettysburg, stood i zi i 
pidge 5 in Grant’s way during the bute i 
diners ae Jubal Early to the very muzzles of Se ts de 
OTERA 2 ar ene the siege of Petersburg, the agonizing flight a 
one ee ae Ps e bitter misery of the Confederacy’s defeat and destruction. 
wee Lp. 0. The Trouble with the Irish. New York 17: Henry 
sheen aul mpany. 1956. 254 pP- $3. “J Jove England and I love Ireland a 
Sapa a proper for an ‘Anglo-Irishman,” says the author, “but T av not 
rake, g to think that you can mix the two.” So begins this history of the 
ic relationship between England and Ireland. And so began the trouble— 


with an eff 2 z hed 6 A 
ee ie ‘ort to mix the English and the Irish in @ marriage of political con- 
sh were unwilli 


The author shows how the Iri 
ouble, once it had begun, 


privations unthinkable when first they sauntered 


as to a dance or barbecue. Th 


English had their 
intensify. Indeed 
Ireland the one 
ish jail; and in 
sition whatever 


ng, how the 
continued to i 
become such an institution that in 

time in an Engl 


ffice is to serve 
to lose an election is to take any P° 


ede, how the tr 
age the trouble has 
aa way to win public © 
> g and the one sure way 
egarding the Irish. 
ae the long un: 
ae Sea. In Ireland the 
; clan leaders. In Eng 
matoloranis rule of great 
Pout to the naked eye that bot! 
eir respective islands to 
each other. 7 
ee as the author concludes at the 
be w nglish are the English, and it 1s nonsense 
ab ell met, “The Irish are lovers o ng 
out themselves but continue happily 0” their WaY TO bidi 
aw-abiding; 


me God is an Englishman: he Englishmen an y 
i ves. 

port any law which does not apply to Par eine of Flight Ret 

44" xX 9%"). $3.75. Ideal 


Pegs a LEWIS and ROBERT MALTH 
b ne: eae and Company» pe 1956. a at und an entertaining and 
thi as a reading and f referenten i boi ma + ourrently in use, methods 
i :, . 0 ‘ 
of Eai Soa a z nformati w bes devices» e theory me at 
of radar ae a in A e ects ER wer 
altitude AEE a ‘arious types nee sa tbe whe ae 
and his escape and ie ival equipme? re show? oe 's range iS extended 
have cluded descriptions ° s in which an air?’ ne P oe 
have explained ‘ke DAA or the sonic to the wast 
pitsiles operate. Here are all the eet rh their parents and teachers t00, will 
ople ask about aviation, weran 
find equally fasciñńating an jnstructive 
m il-Teacher Use 

Associ i of School Admini- 
ool Services College of Educa- 

ev: ive study which 


theme on both sides of the 
Je free from spoiled kings 
quer feudalism, then the 

ould 


hant princes. 


freedom was & 
t had to struge’ 
e had to con 


friendliness, 
people firs 
Jand the peopl 

gh trouble 


nnoying 


the very outset, the Irish are the Irish and 
think the twain shall ever 

next to nothing 

oken conviction 
the Irish will 


ti 5 
on, University © 


n. 
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jor outcomes of research including important considerations 
A See of associations of school administrators as a device for improving 
i ‘nizations. 
ms Were ONT oa the Dropout Problem. Chicago 10: Science Re- 
rch Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave. 1956. 48 pp. A handbook for teachers, 
an selors, and administrators in elementary and high schools. 
Soo otis Training—An Investment in Manpower. Washington 25: Pub- 
lications Branch, Bureau of Apprenticeship, U. S. Department of Labor. 1956. 
32 pp. Free. A popularly written, illustrated booklet describing in non-techni- 
cal language the aims, organization, and operation of the national apprentice- 
ship program. It is designed to answer inquiries concerning the national ap- 
prenticeship program received from employees, labor unions, young persons 
interested in learning a skilled trade, vocational guidance counselors, employ- 
ment officers, and others. concerned with industrial training. 

Better Utilization of College Teaching. New York 21: The Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, 655 Madison Ave, 1956. 43 pp. Free, A report by 
a committee studying this problem including reports on what individual col- 
leges are doing, 

_ BIRCH, J. W. and E. H. STULL: 


Children. Bloomington, Ilinois: Public 
suggestions that have h 


À ch lesson provides a cumulative review 
material in additi i 
new key to “fix” it in the Pupil’s mind, 
The Blue Conventions, New York 29 (e isi i ej 

t : CB n AY 
1956. 44 pp. This booklet reports th Fon ne ntsons 485 Madiso 
Conventions to more th 


hours and 18 minutes 


sections. The subject respo i 1 
Sut 7 em icat; y 
dislikes the activity, dislikes denoted ee indicating whether he strong 
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it. Answers are marked on a.separate answer sheet by drawing a line which 
indicates the choice of response. The tests intended for grades 8 to 12 can 
be administered in 30 minutes. This test differs from other widely used in- 

in two ways. First, there 


terest inventories, such as the Strong and the Kuder, i 
n the construction of the items and scales. Second 


and more important, it is intended to be useful with students of relatively 
limited ability as W realistically aspire to the pro- 


fessional and higher-level posi ries focus. 

Budgeting for Textbooks. New York 1 Textbook Pub- 
lishers Institute, 1 Madison Ave. 1956, 82 PP must take the 
blame for today’s textbook shortage. School 


agents, who must mak 
shown themselves very MU! 
to meet enrollment needs. 
ree not always reflect the ful ; 
extbook nea y date Reto 
To Sag ts officials in their task of determining Ga head 
allocate for text materials, this Pam nder SiT ation. Tn ad iti 
method of planning bu' rinted materials of i y 
i provides tables outlin 
or the first si ades. 
eat laa the nation. There are also 
average net prices of selected high- 
Business in Our Community—* 
6: American Institute of Cooperation, 
Single copies are free for classroom use a 
each, or in lots of 100 at lowe.: 
upper grades of the elementar: 


Department of Rural Educatio 
rvice B ok Catalog: By Ae nh ea] (1957) 
Place. 1959- 64 PP: in 4,000. books qf many 
f approx w feature in this 


Service, 1078 St. John’s n 
edition presents & carefully chosen ee ade levels: AD 
publishers, arranged by subJet st teenagers 
1957 edition is the inclusion of books i n; New Jersey ~ Ye Se 
The Closing Door to Colleg Pr for f. cilities M higher ¢ 
tion. 1956. 28 A survey ° 
: ` pp- > ‘ Em- 
New Jersey. hington 25: The peen Cpm per 
1 ins 
Committee Awards. War pdicapped: 56.0 ai y ihe president's Com- 
ployment of the Physically ending aards conferred PY ; 
and instructions for 10° ENS 
mittee. d Colleges. New York 17: National 
Schools an i ibes education® 
Educational Aids for 1956. _ Free. Lists and desert angen aaa 
Sociation of Manufacture" ence and discussion materials for $ 
aids which can serve 9° T tional 
4 g; Natio 
teachers. geientists: Keys to Careers. Washington 966: 36 PP- 
Sci Ereou ai Pa tion, i: T Page a cience career 
C Si i B t 
ience Teachers AS  ppresentative lis BE fh tencher 4 a upil use 


l copy free. Presents 
guidance materials 
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FAY, L. C. Reading in the High School. Washington 6: Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA. 1956. 33 pp. 25¢. The author has drawn from research 
material on reading in the high school the items which promise to be of help 
to classroom teachers. Write to the Department for information about the other 
10 pamphlets in the series entitled, “What Research Says to the Teacher.” 

GALPIN, W. F. Syracuse and Teacher Education. Syracuse 10: Syracuse 
University Press, 920 Irving Ave. 1956. 62 pp. $2.50. Presents the history of 
the origin and growth of the University over a period of 50 years. 


Government Printing Office. Supt. of Documents. Washington 25: Publica- 
tions available from: 


Education for National Survival. 1956. 88 pp. 65¢. A handbook son 
civil defense for schools, The Nation’s schools have a two-fold obligation 
in the civil defense progrom, the Publication states. They should include 


in the curriculum the long-range civil defense training needed to meet 
threatened dangers, “whether the; 


explosion, fire—or war.” 


Federal Funds for Education, by C, D. Hutchins, A. R. Munse, and 
E. D. Booher. 1956. 175 pp, 60¢. Presents figures for the two school years 
of 1954-56 covering 99 Federal 


Wir ee ‘aoe in Junior High School Mathematics by E. M. 

level based o cigs BD 25¢. A report on what is being done at this 

Bs on personal visits by the author to selected junior high schools: 

e Quest for Peace, 1956. 40 PP. 40¢. A collecti f quotations 0n 
current policy problems by Presi : ction of q 


Dulles. ident Eisenhower and Secretary of State 


Survey of East-West 


Trade i ighth 
semiannual (last half of 1p ™ 1955. 1956. 104 pp. ase, The eigh 


3 al 
Defense Assistance cana earn on operations under the Mutu 


re Parti, A J her 
and others. 1956. 79 pp. 30¢ The. “tially Seeing by Romaine P. Mac 
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for acquiring these competencies, (4) summary and implications, and (5) 


projects for further study and research. 
Teaching About the United Nations in United States Educational 


Institutions by F. M. Tandler. 1956. 44 pP- 25¢. Presents a profile of what 
is being taught about the United Nations in the United States—covers the 
period January 1, 1952, to December 31, 1955. 

What Is Child Labor? 1956. 24 PP- 15¢ Presents a 


tion and background on this question. Citizen groups, 
labor law administrators, personnel and placement wor! 
iti for youth employmen 


others working for goo 
publication helpful as & , 
Know Your American iation of Collegiate Regist” 
Piens: Los Angeles 41: 
pine 20 pp. Tells about 
lary School-College Co-6 
Š LANDY, EDWARD, 
Aiai 16: Massachusett 
27 pp. 30¢. Discusses the ne Rites 
is, guidance at work, essential and contributing elements, 
rewards. 
P LUMER, WILFRE 
ublic Affairs Institute, 31 
of small business retreat 0 
z the recommendations whic 
lent’s Special Cabinet 
eae uen confronting SM 
Ban “it is imperative 
pene up vitally needed € oe 
pane laws so that a major small business © 
the Public Affairs Institute, # nonpron™ 
in the Nation’s Capital. The Cebe 104 Fifth 
Masterguides for Science. New York ii: ching 2148 in the unusua 
Ave. 1956. 24 pp! Free’ Describes series f tea Bee spirit duplicator. 
of prepared masters, ready for Te roduction oe available for 
Proximately 400 different lesson Gy i a and college entrance 
high-school subject areas, inclu ii aay jals for English and 
Science, and social studies- Addition® 
are in preparation. 
raf MEEKS, M. F. Mo 
eee of Extension. Tont 
models and their applicatio j i 
iera of selection, sug estions z Een ore informatio! 
ais eg urces $0 A ince 50 1} 
This o T e rly useful 2 ti on ecausi jt offers 50 many Sug- 
p ooklet js particule tise sally user. dels which make su 
ete on this subjec™ and use i i 
stions for teachers t0 mak? i from t ivi i 
ilal ving SU gestions 
Content more meaningt® 1s0 av4 see giving S08 
Consultant (8 pages 
S to his effective US 


wealth of informa- 
school counselors, 
‘kers, and many 
t will find this 


ars and Admission 
cidental College. 
source is Secon- 


peration (35¢)- 
and J. C. PALMER. Guidance in the Public Schools. 
46 Arlington St. 


D. Small Business at the C 


2 Pennsylvania ve, S-E. 19 
The study notes with approva 


th have been a 


À ing- 
dels fo” madi Z guaints 


Jrz 
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National Dairy Council, 111 N. Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois, Publications 
available. (free) : 
The Dairy Council Program—16 PP.. 
A Girl and Her Figure—40 pp. 
Health Education Materials, 1956—36 pp. 
It’s all in Knowing How—4 pp. 
Maybe I'll Be a Dairy Farmer—20 Pp. plus 4 page supplement. 
, Maybe I'll Be a Milkman—16 pp. 
Maybe I’ll Be an Ice Cream Maker—i6 pp. 
School Lunch—24 pp. plus 2 page supplement, 
Snacktime Hits—6 pp. 
The Teens and the Teeth—¢ pp. 
NEA Research Division. Sta 
Education Associations. Washin 


è r Treaty, speeches, an analysis a 
ATO civil ana AS seri , a list of the North Atlantic Council and 0: 


Center, Tufts Universi 64 PE 
` > versity. 1956. 
chapter titles such as: the wee ee good candidates for offices through 
fighters, greatness may be hot orana ey ea politics apart, two ne 
available from the same source į Š faders on the home front. 
citizens of our Republic who m 
the above source or to the Nation: 
` al C i ; EH 
St., N. W., Washington 6, DAOA RE Ni Social Studies, 1201 sixteenth 
in this “Living Democracy Series,” ri 
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SHOPCRAFT. Dearborn: Ford Motor Company, ‘Dept. of Educational 
Affairs. September 1956. (Winners’ edition) 24 pP- Lists the names, grade level, 
ers of the 10th annual Ford In- 


school, and city and state of the 1,371 winn 
lected during July 41-18, 1956, in Dearborn, Michigan. 


dustrial Arts Awards se 

Some 955 schools were represented in this 1956 final competition. 

SHOTWELL, L. R. This Is Your Neighbor. New York 10: Friendship 

Press, 257 Fourth Ave. 1956. 24 PP- 50¢. Offers suggestions, through photo- 

graphs and text, as aids to the reader so be able to say for him- 

self: “I know my neighbor. 
16 American Health Heroes. New 


Company. 75 pp. Free- Biographies of 
tributions to health. Other pamphlets available from the same source are: Aids 


for Health Teaching (12 pp); Health Goals for Youth Aas pp); and the 
periodical 4-page Health Bulletins for teachers and for pupHlis- 

SMITH, M. P» director. ew Jersey’s Undergraduates, ee eae 
N. J. State Dept. of Education. f future facilities in 


1956. 92 PP- A survey ° 
hi à 
iger Steet ey ean on California Cum- 


on Cumulative Record. u 
mulative Records. Sacra California State Department of a ee 
1956. 40 pp. A handbook for the guidance of schod 
record system known as umulative 

High School, and Junior College. ime een Bact, ma 


STONE, J. C- Teachers oes 
State Dept, of Education. 1956: 54 pp. A studs o 
for certificated personnel in California pu 

mist’s ÅS- 


for 1965-66. 


that he may 
» 

York: Metropolitan Life Insurance 
16 people who made outstanding con- 


Record 


sociation, 1625 Bye St., 4 JassTo0m. 
These are prepared for use M the science es a gislati j 
Unanswered Question? Washingt i Anal re of the White House 
Relations, NEA. 1956. 20 PP: Fror, eee s P aintmen he fact that the 
Conferen ittee, but expresses isaPP nancing education is 

ence Committeen, f medies for oid how to pay for it. 


i el 
committee failed w prescribe specie z it will cost, ane © 
pamphlet discusses Wha should be aor wnat CO) ia ‘anniversary cae 

The U. S. National commission {07 zg West jond St. A folder contain ng 
tion, 1946-56. New york 36; ; Courier (a magazine @ 
; «what is UN co” About UN Sco (24 PP- 15¢.) 3 
j 0 pp: 356): 


source materials such 2: t in 5 I 4 
$2.50 per year); # large eae and A” American Ys anti-Defamation 
UNESCO in Brief (48 PP es Louis Story: iM 35¢ “This js a study of 
sy VALIEN, B- ee “di 1966. 72 PP: S0  ooess of achieve 
eague of B’nai B'rith, jving de ocr! lati 
evo. n human relations 
Beer era Onan account o ea e are to pers oy smith Meets Mr. 
wey ‘Also available from or young teenagers, 
—The Odd Man, 2 play, teenager General Assembly. 
Peopl for re-and early fore the Bleventh 
WINSLOW, ANSE: Go a a eer a 
New York 27: C0 umbi 3 i i 
y $ ckground information 
This publication, EE ints an e vagsembly f Atomic energy, 
f e diverse aaraa questions on the S: ; 
n all the signi can 
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disarmament, Cyprus, the nationalist revolutions in Africa, conflicts be = 
no-man’s land of Antarctica, the problems of the economic have-nots, a bei 
haps Suez will be among the projected 66 items discussed by the deleg: ae 
Wherever possible, the volume indicates the courses of action the Assem 
ke on these topics, r 
ee are Manual Tor Teachers, 1956-57. Brooklyn 7: Board of Education, 
110 Livingston St. 1956. 208 pp. Describes the radio (FM) broadcast from 
WNYE station five days a week from 9:15 A.M. to 3:30 p.m. with supple- 


mentary aids for classroom use of the Programs, All programs are prepared 


and produced by the Board of Education radio staff with the assistance. of 
supervisors, teachers, and pupils, 


Yesterday at NEA. Washington 6: National School Public Relations a 
sociation, 1201 16th St. N. W. 1 2—9 copies, 10% discount; 
or more copies, 20 cents each. This Centennial 


Celebration publication shows 
how the NEA has built a profession and enriched a nation. 


pare a child for a hospital stay, 


s do for a sick child until they can get & 
. A complete immunization plan is provided for children from 
one month of age throughout childhood. 


a= So) 


A Wie 


ALL YOUR STUDENTS SHOULD BE 


VA GAINST 
INFANTILE Pan VACCINATED A 
p has in į 


Educational leadershi a a > lio- 
myelitis in 1957. The vaccine is a tend Possibility of preventing Po 
use particularly at the teenage 
Over 40,000,000 persons have been given the Present Salk ine in perfect 

pate aN one rho has had all three shots of the y ei fs ees ed paraly- 
tie poliomyelitis, The Procedure is to give two oe as develop re weeks 
apart and a booster dose 7 months to Shots spaced two to 

The National Foundation for Infantile 
ties are urging secondary-schoo] administrators 
complete the immunization of al] hi 
plentiful. Vaccine procedures ya; 


al 
an, the family physician, or the 10° 
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the nature of the vaccine program in their particular 
can also be secured from the local chapter of the 


Infantile Paralysis. 5 
h of Dimes money is carrying on research to 


bout the duration of immunity ` 
to learn better 


medical society to learn 
community. Information 
National Foundation for 
f There is still much to do. Mare 
improve further the vaccine, 
and the other viruses which ca 

methods for the treatment and rehabilitation 0: 
Some 80,000 persons stricken by polio in past years still must be helped back 
Dimes is also helping to finance the professional 


to more normal living- March of 
education of yarious specialists needed in research an 
himself, studied viruses under a March of Dimes 
however, is a m and vaccination. 


atter of education 
tion have a special responsibility. ies 
The Salk polio vaccine is now in plentiful supply # dily Sy p 
all who want it. Man: illi e received i 


of children and a 5 ‘ 
Unfortunately, the natio ve been slow to themselves of 
this protection agains ippli lio. Few high-sch 
received two shots © 
During this past summe: 
were stricken with 
paralytic case occurred 
polio vaccine. Th 
protection, takes at least eight months o complete ots immodiatelv, 
received a single shot ye 
are to be safe from 


NEA CE 
The National Education TA 
July. Being & centenarian is always an x 
good old days for expoun ing a time- ee hake UP 
that twelve Havana cigars daily and nary 2 droP of aay 
i i i k and a time 
recipe for a long life. A time for Jooking bac’ 
both 2 © has been plan- 
F century mark is ? the pA has 
ote +; to EE while puilding for the 


ning a program ha 
next hundred. Thi 


ward.” This theme 
e An hour-long mo 
NEA for showine y's summer ©? 
jevi 


guides that maY 
dealing Wi the schools: 


an. 
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Education; Our School Board at Work; Education for Heros aad 
Buildings for Today; Education for Safe Living; Discipline for Pa 
Children; A School Program for Today. Any professional or lay sen pa 
tion may order a free copy of this leaflet from the NEA Canina nan 
e A comprehensive 400-page illustrated history of the NEA will be pub r a 
in March. It is being written by Edgar B. Wesley, Professor of Educa ee 
at Stanford University and NEA Centennial historian. Copies at $5 ea 


he 
may be ordered from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, or from tl f 
NEA. 


participate in these parties. 
© One of the big events o 
30 to July 5 in the NE 
about the convention w: 


f the year will be the Centennial Convention, June 


) TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS 
New twentieth century mathemati 


es, 


ional 
; dy will be discussed when the Nationa 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics holds its 35th Annual Meeting at Bai 
Philadelphia, ennsylyan; -30, 1957. 
program committee, well aware of the | Sylvania, March 28-30, 
mathematics in Present-day Society, has a 


orts on Significa 


mathematics for consideration in the 1 


study of practices concerning the issua 


ing are the committee’s findings and 


recommendations: 
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Findings 

1. There is little considered opinion in C: 
certificates of completion in lieu of diplomas 
performance in certain skills equal to certain standa: 
ings of the Representative Council of the California Association of Secondary- 
School Administrators and at section meetings at the 1950, 1951, and 1954 
annual conferences, it appears to have been the consensus that: 


(a) Students completing the state and local requirements are entitled to a 


diploma of high-school graduation. 
(b) Where governing boards have established the us 
ficiency or similar statements of students’ abilities that are issu 
tion with diplomas, the practice has been satisfactory: 
(c) Problems between school and employer are largely elimina 
(1) It is clearly shown on the diploma, oT by the use of a transcript of 


record what the student’s abilities are- 
the grad 


(2) Liaison with those employing 
(3) Students are ¢ 
2. A few schools issue certificates 
pleted a prescribed curriculum 
The requirements and differing functions for 
certificate of completion are stated in the Ca! 


5, Education, Section 102, as follows: 
? $ Rea «taining & seconda 
(a) The governing board of a school district maintain’ g A y pupil of 200 


shall authorize to graduate, ny seconde” ret 

character and citizenship who sS 

prescribed for the school in which the pupi 
ion of his work, } 


mies at the time of completi! aa a 
itution of ited States, an H inciples 
of the UNIS amis, and of th je and the successful 


of Ameri instituti and i 
rican institutions th constituti 


alifornia favoring the issuance of 
to students unable to demonstrate 
rds. As indicated at meet- 


e of statements of pro- 
ed in conjunc- 


ted where: 


completed all require 
he length of md of a SC 


Without regard to the eng 
govern 


thes nment established under F E 
Ssing of xamination t ereon. n ntaining & four 
3 a eae ae EEG school distr pir al duation for ae 
Seni i iploma ° zh S° Judes not less than 1 
SS high school ghiall on Hi 3 urriculum which ine of classroom jnstruc- 
Ceannt ot a e aao more an 240 ee ter erence: i el 
i 7 i i ding “ + taini condary schoo 
pi and supervised Leh } fa | district main ae a sel eel have 
d i rd 0 ee W 
fiat. The governing boat l Of diploma or degr ag the secondary igh schoo 
award the approPrla e f a full curriculum fen by upil complete 
ments of 2 pime actua ly E istrict sha grant to any 
ents course of study in 
rem 
P er of Se 


Such requirements. The 
hopi who satisfactorily C? re, the £4 
ess than the prescribe tim a course of erst Oe 
ours echeduled for sU rades maintaine 
The onl facer 
y use of 2 
curriculum in length less i on n 102: jssue ê 
Y a school, as stated in Sec’ | spool shall issue ® © tudy © 
district maintaining ê S onda ENG oo 
see i ye d gra 
y pupil who succes® ars an 
length Tess. that the fu a 


tificate ° 
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Recommendations 


1. That the practice of issuing certificates of completion in lieu of diplomas 
to students unable to demonstrate performance in certain skills be discontinued. 
2. That school administrators further public relations programs designed to 


encourage employers of graduates to make more effective use of the high-school 
record as a reference. 


8. That further study be 


given to the practice of issuing supplementary 
information with the diploma. 


SOME OPERATING PRINCIPLES AND ASSUMPTIONS 

FOR TEACHERS 
Dr. Howard W. Hightower, College of Education, 
polis, Indiana, lists and discusses th 
principles in the September 1956 issue 


‘ood teaching are closely related. 


and develops. st know as much as Possible about how a child learns, grows, 
9. A teacher must want to 
10. A teacher should not di 
server, and a sympathetic hel; 


Per duri 
11. No person, book ee 


and information. 


12. A teacher should know ey, ; 
classroom. ery Pupil and ever 


welfar P 5 

tional program, © of the community is a part of the total educa 
14. If teachers are to contribute to th . A ife, 
they must organize and administer their ae eai A, 


JUNIOR HIGH gc 
The September 1956 issue BPOLS 


tion of the New York State 


1 
E AE 1 iunior high-scho?! 
programs. Following is this statement: Pri eden ary and junior ne mie 

for reorganizing early secondary +: z e five-year perio! 


was announced. 
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Now only properly certified teachers should be assigned to teach in junior 
culum organization, the Commissioner de- 


high school, regardless of the curri 
clared, and they should be assigned only in those fields for which they are prop- 
erly prepared and certified. ; 

local school districts which, 


Dr. Allen further stated that after September th 
for reasons beyond their control, are not maintaining an acceptable secondary- 
school program beginning with grade 7, must request annual approval from 
the Commissioner of Education in order to qualify for secondary-school state 
aid for pupils enrolled in grades 7 and 8. Such approval may be granted when 
it is clear that the district involved is making every possi 
specified reorganization. The Commissioner repor 
gress has already been made towar 


ing the early secondary period. 
ARS OLD 


co HIGH scHOOL IS 100 YE 
jal last fall (October) 


November 


when it played its tradi i 
Lowell High School g i t as Union Gra 
gave graduate work to § 
it has maintained 4 5 
standing alumni, and cur’ 
college. 


E oles ae ing available 


A number 0 
Companies Foundatio 
mathematics teachers & number 0: 
of study in chemistry, Physics ras nd a sum 
ships make it possible for a tea 
without cost to himself. g 

wance 
room; provide textbook and a trav? ve ‘1,200 for the 5 Ses 
The total value of & Fellowship is ê 

There will be special courses Ï 
tion each given by the departmen 
required to select three of the spying semina MT inform 
course in education wi a ERE epr gentations wi e problems of accom- 
done, where visiting $ ae be EUN A y-school science 
to follow, and where specific mproveme i 

naa ; widespre® ae istry, m@ > ‘ 
plishing a substantial et, The courses} chess ae nd will also consider 
and mathematics instru pects © the will prevail in all courses. 
will each geek to cana e, Aem atmosPher ie a part of the chemistry 
modern theory and PY tice. ork and giscussion Wil cyssion Will be available 
i 4 es will involve assign- 


Time for special Jabor@ le ea valent t Sours 

and physics offerings vgucation offerings: ~ ions examinations, and other 

in the mathematics and © in’ mation discussio™™ 

ments, recitations, tures: ar ualified teachers in each 
rms; recommenda- 


ways to facilitate e 
There are Fe 
state, Application sho 


~~ 
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tions, and transcripts must be received by the college or university by ane 
1, 1957. Those selected to receive fellowships and the several alternates wil i 
notified by April 1. Recipients of Fellowships will need to file an additional 
form and a second photograph. This form will be sent automatically to me 
receiving a Fellowship and to the alternates. A statement of acceptance mus 
be received from each Fellow on or before May 1. Those who are unable to 
accept a Fellowship or who fail to notify the college or university of their 
acceptance will be replaced by one of the alternates, 3 
Complete information can be secured by writing to one of the institutions 
selected offering these fellowships. For example, if the person is interested in 
attending Cornell University write to Dr. Philip G. Johnson, Stone Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York; those interested in Stanford University write 


to Dr. Paul De H. Hurd, Co-ordinator of the Shell Merit Fellowship Program, 
School of Education, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 


Summer is sooner than you think. Good hotel 


i f the West, Jand-French 
Canada, and Washington Seminar Write to Paul E a Y of the 
Division of Travel Service, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N W., W AEON 6, D. ©. 
for descriptive folders and other information v N.W., Wa: 
The Nati ieee TEACHER EXAMINATIONS 
by Baca EN sting Seaminations, prepared and administered annually 
ee TE RES E se Will be given at 200 testing centers throughout 
aturday, Feb ing 
session a candidate may take t muary 9, 1957. At the one-day testi 


he Comm a wae ts 
in Professional Informatio; ot Examinations, which include tes 


n, General Cul ; N on- 
verbal Reasoning; and one or two of eleven re, English Expression, and N 
demonstrate maste; 


Optional Examinations designed”? 

system j tooo The college which a can ‘tl 
In which he i A ent, W 

take the Nation, S Seeking employment, 


May be obtaj 
superintendents, or directly fy, acd 
tional Testing Service, Be tiei 
applications, accompanied by Proper eae Tinceton, New Jersey. Comp 
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CAMP FIRE GIRLS 
s have keyed their 1956-57 national program to the theme. 
? More than 400,000 members are charting their 
esent skills and abilities. During Birthday 
their 47th anniversary: As 


3 Camp Fire Girl: 
Together We Make Tomorrow.” 
som to future goals by increasing Pr! 

eek, March 17-24, Camp Fir 
Camp Fire Girls is ex- 


one of the major youth organi: 
irls between the ages of seven 


panding its services each year to reach more gir 
“to-eighteen-year-old “pioneers” embarked last Sep- 


ana eighteen. These seven 
ember on an exciting “expedition” keyed eme for the year. In keeping 
with their theme, Camp Fire Girls are preparing to 


order to “Give Service” as 
t their sites on future goals and survey! 
vi e wise “pioneers” 


Camp Fire Girls have se 
leading to their achievement. Before “hitting 
took self-inventories- First, they explored the terrain (their personalities) and 
examined their engine power (interests a jes). Next, they launched @ 
campaign to acquire new skills by developing abili personal traits 
expedition,” 


essential to reaching their chosen destina’ 

Camp Fire Girls strive each day to live uP 
BROTHERHOOD WEEK—FEBRUARY 17-24 

f Brotherhood Week sponsored by the National Con- 

rs February 17-24, 1957- An increasing 


The annual observance 0 
ted in this even! 


ference of Christians an 
number of schools and colleges 

the National C 

The 


For nearly 25 years, 
f Brotherhood Week. 


millions of rticipate. 
e 


“as American 2S the 


4th of July!” n 
i ivic 0 ization engaged i 
r. It enlists Protestants, ai 


f their distinctive ® 
ities. The purposes © 
i peoples; practical 


t of individuals and 
tanding and realization of 


erhood everywhere. 
INSTITUTE oF EDUCATION 
Seminar in Education 


1957 INTERNATIONA al 
An opportunity to participate ee Tae east. 3 verand] PE 
i izations el Sai 
and Internationa ‘eas a again aval able for the summer of 1957 featuring 
pon ones aN 2 ne two" k units two-week, ee or Pa 
oa S rogram is selection 0% th s 3 a foe ae oe zie 
dit per we of study- wo dditi ee ay aoe y 
graduate cre it p e A and are jn rested in research areas. u itor 
our who select p a fase desire i mportant ARa T 
xr cl TS 
eae ie week-o0 cursion at, eee z es ke foot of the 
eneva are astle of Chillon; rmat a 
de Naye, Montreu% er Chamonix at ihe foot of the beaulttv 
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Mont Blanc. Living at the historic International School with its beautiful six- 
acre campus, famous buildings, modern accommodations, including park, tennis 
courts, sport grounds, library, flower gardens, and within ten minutes to a 
beautiful swimming place is an extraordinary experience in European living 
and study that will be long remembered. Week-end excursions are an integral 
part of the international study experience. 

The courses at the International School include the following: 


International Organizations Seminar—July 16—27. Study of International 
ganizations within United Nations provides a com 


The teachers’ committee sought com 
m ae z n 
what their schools meant to T ents from pupils in Coatesville, Pa., 0 


an unexp 
eleventh. . Tg e 
people think that in a school with more a $ a VR rampie i Ss 


» Out you’re not, Here 
than in some smaller schools,” A twelfth- 


quit school when I needed a job last year 
one. Now I work after school 
graduate.” Another senior note 
They allow us to express our ideas witho 
like what we say.” And a third senior stated: 
ones at Scott. Our mechanical drawing instru 
without further training, .. | » 


- One of our counselors helped me get 


A free monthly newsletter, Progra 
PTA’s, church groups, and other interesteq 
Soup perrie Borea Designed to help 1 ers plan lively meaningful child- 
study meetings, this unique 4-page bulletin Provides specific program material 
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as well as general information on new meeting techniques, ways to build meny 
bership, and news of what other groups are doing. The program material is 
based on two series of authoritative articles on the preschool and school-age 
child appearing monthly in Parents Magazine. Program Notes is part of a 
complete program service offered by the Bureau, and supplements the other 
frée aids made available. These include a wide variety of materials to stimulate 
members’ interest and special half-price subscription rates to Parents’ Maga- 
zine. A copy of Program Notes and complete information on the Group Service 
Bureau can be obtained from: The Group Service Bureau, Box GX-24, Parents’ 
Institute, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


BETTER LIGHT, BETTER SIGHT 
The October 1956 issue of Better Light Better Sight News contains a number 
of interesting and helpful articles, such as: “Are Green Chalkboards Really 
Better?” “Room Lighting for TV Viewing,” and “Lighting for Audio-Visual 


Teaching.” Subscription per year for this 16-page magazine (6 issues annually) 
is one dollar from Better Light, Better Sight Bureau, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 5 


HIGH-SCHOOL SAFETY PROGRAMS PROPOSED AT NATIONAL 
STUDENT COUNCIL WORKSHOP 


nancial lead. When it comes to 
e coaches are scoring a touchdown over 


Association reveals that more coaches th: n aa 
| 4 eges have reache 

$12,000-and-up bracket. (Dean of college is a Specific administrative category 

higher than dean of students.) In fact, of 

one is paid as much as $15,000. But eight o 

receive above that figure. 


PR, A CONTINUOUS 
record of achievement 


A modern plant, with new additions, tho finest equipment ond machinery. 


«highly skilled staff of moster craftsmen, and on experienced 


manegement. «these plus the reputation for producing fine 


quality jewelry earned through almost a half 


century of serving schools, colleges, fraternal 


ond commercial organizations, ore some of the fe 


reasons why vou should » - « 


Buy the Best - Buy Balfou 


Visit our 
Booth Nos. 51-52 

NASSP Convention 
Washington, D. c. 


MEDALS & C 
UNCEMENTS & DIPLOMAS 


“oun im 
HLETIC AWARDS 


-DUCATION TEXTBOOK 


i SIVE DRIV í 
THE MOST COMPREHEN scHOOL Cera 10-3rd Edition Textbook 
TEACHER'S MANUAL FOB Washington: D. Cy oF State Depository 
ed materials 


Ider and prices of relat 


PROJECT woRKBOOK 


DRIVING GUIDES 
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American Aut tomobile 


write for descriptive fo 
Washington 6r p. C. 
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State universities, the survey shows, pay their head football coaches ee 
than other types of institutions. The median salary of football coaches in ra 

iversities is $11,005—a higher salary than is paid to almost half of a 
OATS college presidents. The highest paid coaches get between $17,000 an 
$17,500. Land-grant colleges have the second highest pay scale for coaches. 
Their median is $10,500. Municipal universities have the third highest poy 
scale and non-public universities have the fourth. With the exception of lan i 
grant institutions, colleges pay their coaches far less than universities. Hea 


coaches receive the least pay from state colleges, teachers’ colleges, and non- 
public colleges. 


FILMS IN THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


For the past few years, the Austin Junior High School in Austin, Minnesota, 
has been trying to assist its seventh—grade pupils by showing them a series of 
guidance films. The pupils enjoyed the films, and the seventh-grade faculty 
thought they benefited so much by seeing and discussing them, that the eighth- 
grade faculty felt sure that their pupils would also benefit from seeing the 
films. As a result, during specific home Tooms throughout the year, the seventh 


and eighth-grade pupils view the films and then return to their home rooms to 
discuss thoughts, problems, and implications su: 
nate years a different set of films are shown So as to prevent repetition and to 
cover more subjects. Below is a list of the films that were shown during the 
school year 1955-56 and, also, a list of those which will be shown during the 
year 1956-57. When a better film on any subject is found, it is substituted for 
one on the list, thus keeping it up to date. 


7th Grade Home-room Films, 1955- 


1956 

Film Distributor Cost 

School Rules: How They Help Us University of Iowa $1.25 

Making the Most of School University of Iowa 1.25 

How We Learn University of Iowa 1.25 

Homework: Studying on Your Own University of Iowa 1.25 

How Honest Are You University of Iowa ; 2.50 

Cheating University of Iowa 1.25 

Better Use of Leisure Time University of Minnesota 1.25 

The Procrastinator University of Minnesota 1.50 

Words of Courtesy University of Minnesota 1.50 

Acts of Courtesy University of Minnesota 1.50 

Vandalism University of Minnesota 1.50 

Show Off University of Minnesota 1.50 

Respect for Property University of Minnesota 1.20 

Other People’s Property University of Iowa 1.25 
The Other Fellow’s Feelings University of Iowa 1.25 
The Bully University of Minnesota 1.20 
Making Friends University of Minnesota 1.25 
The Outsider University of Iowa 1.25 
Benefits of Looking Ahead University of Towa 1.25 
Fun of Being Thoughtful University of Towa 1.25 
How Friendly Are You University of Towa 2.25 
The Griper University of Iowa 1.25 


GAINS of Reading, Typewriting, 
Shorthand (Secondary) classes 
through Keystone Tachistoscopic 
Training, 46% to 68% Over control 
groups. = 
Similar gains have been reported 
from studies made with Primary, 
Femenina College groups—the 
atter ranging from 47% to 210%. 
REPORTS ON REQUEST. 


Thousands of Schools are - AW: 
teaching MORE with LESS 


e Tachistoscope- Many studies have 
c methods make more rapid progress © 


—with the Keyston' shown that chil 
han childre 


reading by Tachistoscopi 
not have this training- 

Reading rates i % in a few weeks. Invariably in controlled 
tests, the experimental gr h FASTER, MORE ACCURATELY, and 
TAKE IN MORE WORDS at # glance—far outdistancing the control groups- 

m Research and 


No teaching procedur 
Controlled Experimentation. 
KEYSTONE VIEW MPANY, 


KEYSTON 


—especially effective as aid: 
ING, SHORTHAND, 0! 


approval fro. 
on request. 


e has ever 
Il be furnished 
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7th and 8th Grade Home-room Films, 1956-1957 


Film Distributor Cost 
How To Succeed in School University of Indiana $2.00 
Developing Your Character University of Indiana 2.00 
Homework: Studying on Your Own University of Indiana 2.00 
How We Learn i"; University of Indiana 2.00 
Making ae Decisions University of Iowa 1.25 
How To Say No i i i j 
Student Government at Work baited f ee Tet 
Developing Leadership University of Iow. 1.50 
Don’t Be Afraid Tenio f I > 1.25 
Don’t Get Angry Universi w AE \ 0 
Why Vandalism Univ oe 3 Indiona Ra 
How To Get Cooperation Uni a panao oe 
School Activities and You ieee of love tee 
Parents Are People Too saat enlowe n 
o Resins eet niversity of Iowa 1.25 
Feeling Left Out Paap, pe owa tae 
Belonging to the Group aiy S ae a 
Glen Wakes Up ee y ra zao 
Bill Garman-12 Y i e eA ca Í 
Improve Your e soi parently of lowe ace 
How To Think Unversity of Iowa 1 
DeB RA E niversity of Iowa 2. 
on Your Examinations University of Iowa 1.25 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR HI 
GH-SCHOO 
About half of the top 25 per cent of ead 


high-school d 
college at th i gh-school graduates do not atten! 
DaT s á E areont Pae However, a generous scholarship program would 
American Council E TAS per cent, according to Elmer D. West of the 

cation i ; 
titled Background for a Nie, compiled and edited the 160-page report 
by the Carnegie Corporation of 


" New York—7, $ 
cational Research, Ohio State University, SE oe ate Bureau of Edu 
; $ 


ber of the new awards will be 


University’s graduate or professional schools 


yp he 


The PERFECT FUND RAISING PLAN 
For School Groups! 


eee. 


THE UNITED STATES FLAG DRIVE 


A needed patriotic campaign to put a Flag in every home in town—nationally 
famous and successful. For Junior & Senior High, P.T.A., Band, Scouts, etc.—no 
investment required—wonderful school public relations—sure-fire publicity — 
complete program including full color film on U.S. Flag history; imprinted litera- 
r ture; texts for letters and publicity; bookkeeping system, ere. 


SPECIAL—SEE STUDENT LIFE MAGAZINE, Jan. 1957 issue, 
for full Flag Drive report. 


Write for Brochure B 


619 Dartmouth St. 


SCHOOL FUND SERVICE * Westbury, L I. N. Y. 


Fine (ans fing, 


General Offices Owatonna, Minnesota 


Daniel C. Gainey, President 
Plants and Studios 
Owatonna, Minnesota ¢ Hannibal, Missouri 
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SCHOLARSHIPS AID 


Federal Aid to Students for Higher Education by Charles A. Quattlebaum 
was prepared at the request of a number of members of Congress to provide 
an informational basis for the consideration of various bills pending in Con- 
gress, the possible drafting of new ones, and the formation .of legislative 
decision regarding the question of financial aid to students for higher educa- 
tion, earlier proposed programs and related statements, current proposals and 
related statements, digest of related studies, arguments for and against Federal 
aid, current government program aiding students, state financed scholarships, 
and student-aid programs of other national governments. While the supply 
lasts, single copies are available free from the Committee on Education and 


Labor, House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C.—College and University 
Bulletin 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AIDS SCIENCE STUDENTS 
Federal assistance averaging more th: 


an $1,000 per student was extended to 
nearly 390,000 undergraduate, gradua; 


1 ; te, and post-doctoral students through 
various government programs in 1954, Of this number, over 100,000 were pre- 


paring for careers in the sciences, including the social sciences, according to the 


report of the National Science Foundation entitled Federal Support for Science 
Students in Higher Education. Ri 


the Superintendent of Documen: . C. copy. 

- At the undergraduate level, practically all 345,000 students, with the excep- 
tion of nearly 6,500 holding 4-year Navy “Holloway Plan” scholarships, were 
Korean veterans eligible to recei 


f d 
In addition, four Federal i nder P.L. 550. 


doctoral training and research in the 


s Sciences w these 
agencies.—College and Univ ersity Bulletin ere also awarded by 


through 10, the conference of public 
four-day meeting of the broader Adult a 
States. Education 
“The public school has a unique i 
aay; Place in the total It educa- 
tion, stated Robert A. Luke, executive secretary of- NAPRAR, eg all the 
agencies and institutions in the community, it reach es b Beis see 
places sasn sel other agency and thus becomes a cornersto ar s democracy 
through its education influence on adults.” Mr eae i: ae eee opening 
assembly of the conference on “Our Professional Concerns.” ee ote speaker 
was the state commissioner of education of New Jersey, Fre, Aerie a Raubinge?: 
A b 


——_—— e S 


a a 


2 important new high school books 


PSYCHOLOGY: Its Principles and Applications 
by T. L. Engle 


A complete revision of an outstandingly successful textbook expressly for high 
students, Acquaints students with the science of psychology and covers topics fin school 
importance; e.g. how we learn, how to improve learning techniques, personality fiora 
aea mencill health dematonal teea biome eroeehy a 
love, marriage and family, social attitudes and adjustment, deciding one’s io a) zad 
Numerous two-color charts and four-color illustrations. Workbook and RIR i 
‘al. 


POINTS FOR DECISION 
by H. J. Mahoney and T. L. Engle 


This textbook is unique in that it offers the combined resources of an eminent public sch 

guidance worker and a psychologist whose contribution to high school psychology is Saree 
acknowledged. It discusses the wide range of problems high school students face (e, Pa 
understanding yourself, getting along with the crowd, relations at home, boy-girl relations’ 
choosing a vocation, why do some of us go wrong, etc.) and the decisions that must be 
made now and in the future. Teacher's Supplement and Students Supplement. 


w (eo) RL D B (6) (0) K Cc (0) M PA N Y Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


There are times when you will want to recommend home study by correspondence 
—particularly for drop-out students who should continue their education. Spare time 
study lets each student set his own pace, as fast or as slow as circumstances and ability 
permit. Also, there is no interference with work, school or other obligations. 


The courses offered by International Correspondence Schools can serve you in 
another way. Many secondary schools use I. „S. material to supplement present 
curricula or to supply courses not otherwise available. 

I.C.S. is the oldest and largest carreras school and is accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission of the National Home Study Council. Its 256 courses cover 
a wide range of subjects—business, industrial, engineering, academic, art, high school, 
most technical fields. The courses are direct, ‘ob related, easy to follow, yet rich in 
theory as well as practical application. The I.C.S. method includes complete, per- 


sonalized lesson and answer service. 


Available so educators: helpful Vocational Guidance Manual listing all courses, 
Heese synopses of subjects covered in each course. Also a full explanation of 


the I.C.S. method. Write for your free copy. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Scranton 9; Pa. 


Box 4759 
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The conference participants also heard a five-man panel outline specialized 
needs of adults as parents, homemakers, workers, citizens, and individuals. 


STUDENTS VISIT WASHINGTON 
The September 1956 issue of the School Board Journal (pp. 67-69) contains 
an article entitled “Preparing Students To Visit Washington” by Elaine Exton. 
This article gives suggestions as to what shoul 
for such school journeys. It also suggests places 
of information. This article is the first’of a serie: 
Washington that will appear in subsequent issu 


d be done in planning the trip 
of interest to visit and sources 
s of articles on student trips to 
es of the School Board Journal. 


These filmstrips are based on the Land- 


ness”; “Robert Fulton and the Steam 


mattox”. The price of these filmstrips are as follows: for a set of 6, $35, or 
$6.50 each, if purchased individually, Each filmstrip is in full color, 35 mm., 
and is composed of approximately 45 frames. For complete information write 
to Enrichment Materials, Inc., 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York. 


alm y f i ii 
Miss Joan Comiano, Niles Township High ct 1 Works, there is no cheating 
vised study halls as 


See us at 


41st ANNUAL CONVENTION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
HOTEL SHERATON ° FEB. 23-27 


FAIR-PLAY MFG. CO. 


Box 2536 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


e 


Does Your Library Have a 
Speech Department? 


The importance of the SPOKEN WORD 
is greater today than at any time in 
history. Leaders in all fields of endeavor 
are continually being requested to 
address associates, large audiences or to 
speak over the radio. To present and 
expound their ideas, plans and accom- 
plishments in a forceful, understandable 
ond’ interesting manner they must be 
proficient public speakers. 


Indexed in the ‘Reader's Guide" 
Since 1935 
Issued Ist and 15th each month 


One year $7.00 Two years $13.00 
9 months $5.50 
Sample copy on request 


VITAL SPEECHES 


33 West 42nd Street New York 36 


When writing advertisers ment 


THE 
DEVEREUX FOUNDATION 


A nonprofit organization 
for 


STUDY - TREATMENT 
TRAINING - RESEARCH 


DEVEREUX SCHOOLS—da complete 
scholastic program, in residence, for boys 
and girls presenting emotional difficulties, 
who can benefit by a program of thera- 
peutic education 


DEVEREUX COMMUNITIES — “life- 
experience" and vocational programs, 
for students with impaired intellectual or 
neurological function 


DEVEREUX CAMPS — full recreational 
facilities, on permanent camp sites, to 
permit continuation of treatment on a 
year-around basis 


Separate facilities and campuses, in- 
cluding academic and vocational high 
schools, serve the needs of different age 
groups and levels of interest, from pre- 
kindergarten to maturity. 


Detailed information may be had by 
addressing 


JOHN M. BARCLAY 
Director of Development 
Devereux Foundation 

Devon, Pennsylvania 


SCHOOLS 


UNDER THE DEVEREUX FOUNDATION 
HELENA T. DEVEREUX, Director 


Professional Associate Directors 
Robert L. Brigden, Ph.D, Edward L, French, Ph.D. 
Michael B. Dunn, Ph.D. Robert T. Grattan, M.D. 
J, Clifford Scott, M.D. 


DEVON 


SANTA BARBARA 
PENNSYLVANIA 


CALIFORNIA 
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School DesPlaines related how they worked out their code and got 92 out of 94 
home rooms to vote unanimously for their Code of Conduct called the “Maine 
Way.” Dr. H. D. Anderson, principal, said “It works.” He reported two stu- 
dents in conversation at the bus stop. One new student said to the other “I 
don’t get these students at Maine. You try to ‘wise off’ in class and it is the 
students that put you in your place, not the faculty.” 

Kenneth Peterson, Bowen High School, Chicago, told how the lunch-room 
deportment changed with the addition of their Code for the lunch room. He 
said the students take pride in the lunch room now. Miss Joan Wojtan, Taft 
High School, told how the code changed the dress habits at her school, and 
made the parking lot available to the faculty without students taking this space 
for themselves. 

The Codes of Conduct program was started in Chicago by David O. Taylor 
WGN radio executive. He is a member of Taft High School PTA. The need for 
the rules that the students would recognize was increasingly apparent as he 
talked to the Taft faculty. A group of parents were called together to see what 
could be done and a rough draft of a code was drawn up, but the need for young 
people to do the job was evident and a committee from the student council was 
selected on the suggestion of Louis Sigalos, faculty adviser of the Taft student 
council. As a result of meetings of this student committee and Mr. Sigalos and 
Reever Leper agen yas reed out. As the publicity on the 
the first convention was vealled S fae a ee aano fniorma ionian 

: l, e the idea. Four such conventions have 
been held in the Chicago area. 

The Fifth Code of Conduct Conference will i i 
March 16, at the University of Chicago. This ay ea aa 
high-school students will tell how they got their c 
divisions will tell of special applications of the Cod 


a report meeting in which 
odes going this year. Other 


e of Conduct in their schools. 
School leaders who have had success with Codes of Conduct in their schools 


are invited to send description of their activity to David Taylor. For informa- 


tion of the Codes of Conduct program in Chica; es 
r go area vitati to 
Conference write to David O. Taylor, Executive Dire SE gions the 


to 
N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 11, Illinois. Grr? cones offWonduct set 


38,188 STUDENTS GRADUATE IN 1955-56 
Graduates from North Carolina’s 854 public seni i i 
in 1955-56 totaled 38,188, higest number in the E ER acho ae 
and other information concerning the high schools wer pease 
by A. B. Combs, Director of the Division of Elem 
tion for the State Department of Public Instruct; 
Mr. Combs stated, was 1,587 greater than th 


Bulletin. 


CARE 
Recreation sie MUNITIES IN RECREATION 
their collective eyebrows aves nation’s colleges and universities are raising 
a Paradoxical situation that exists in this field. 


Best Book 
Contest wa 


$1600 Cash Awards plus 40% royality- 
All Types of manuscripts invited. For Con- 
test rules and details of famous publishing 
plan, write for Brochure B. 


PAGEANT PRESS 


130 W. 42nd Street © N.Y. C. 36 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


The 1957 
Commencement Manual 


$1.50 per copy 
* 


National Assoclation ot Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteonth Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 


FASTER READING 


FOR REMEDIAL, AVERAGE 
AND- GIFTED STUDENTS . . - 


p AVR 
MEA RATEOMETER 
AMERICA'S LEADING 
READING 
ACCELERATOR! 


@ more convenient 
e more durable 


© easier to use 
© more effective 
@ in nationwide vse 


AVR RATEOMETER, complete with study manual 
and carry-case carton $35.00 


MODEL 10 EYE-SPAN TRAINER, individual ta- 
chistoscope, complete with 600 practice items, 
manval and carry-case $7.50 
FLASH-TACHMENT for converting 9 2x2 filmstrip 
projector into classroom tachistoscope 5.00 
YOU-MAKE-THEM, 2x2 SLIDES, with special pen- 
cil and manual $3.50 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Designers and Manufacturers of Specialized 
Audio-Visual Equipment 


531 S. Plymouth Ci. Dept. TB71 Chicago 5 


Beautiful Color—set to music 


Choral Robes of 


WONDERLOOM 
by MOORE 


At all occasions, your School 
Choir, enrobed in colorful fabrics 
by MOORE, adds an impressive 
note of beauty. 


New MOORE fabrics, now 
available, woven from color- 
locked Chromspun yarn for life- 
of-the-fabric, guaranteed color- 
fastness to light, air impurities, 
perspiration, cleaning, moths and 
mildew. Wonderfully lightweight. 
Easy to match as your choral 
group grows. 


Write for Fabric Selector SR57 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Illinois 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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Now that career opportunities are o 
jobs with better-than-average—pay 
People are taking degrees in this ne 


Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (AAHPER) has taken the lead 
among the groups which are ing i i 


The conference was sponsored by the AAHPER, 
Education, and the National Commission for Teache: 


cooperating. “One of the purposes of the National Co 
Preparation of Recreation Personnel was to study some of t) 


and universities,” reported Jackson Anderson, AAHPER Assistant Executive 
Secretary. Dr. Anderson is consultant in recrea 
the AAPHER and served as conference coordinator, 


SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION BULLETIN 


up by a series of tables, showing in detail the A 
ment in regard to specific considerations in a Practice of each state depart- 
allocation of state funds, bus rou 


and reports, Thi 
ernment Printing Office, i 


tion for Safety. 
PROJECTS FOR THE MENTALL 
The Children’s Bureau of the U. S. De 
-S. ti i 
Welfare has made a grant of $38,780 to the Arkanas ot Health, oe Sor 
a special project for Services for mentally reta i Ned epee 


S publication is 


Price per copy is 85 cents,—A¢ Washington 25, D. C. 


ng RETARDED 


on p 
other programs—in Washington, D. EATA throughout the country. Four 
fornia, and Hawaii—which already were and th 
this year out of the earmarked mon under 


on plans for services for mentally ones 


Proposed Revision of the Constitution 


TEx proposed revised Constitution was presented to the National Ad- 
visory Council on Sunday morning, February 26, 1956, and to the members 
of the Association present at the annual business meeting, Tuesday afternoon, 
February 28, 1956, in the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, at the time 
of our 40th Anniversary Convention. This proposed Constitution will be 
brought before the Association on Tuesday, February 26, 1957, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., at the time of the 41st Annual Convention for final action. The 
italicized portions indicate changes in the present Constitution. 


eee RE 
ARTICLE I—Name 


The name of this organization shall be the National Association 
Secondary-School Principals, a Department of the National Edutation 


Association. 


ARTICLE I1—Purposes 
The Association shall advance the cause of secondary education by pro- 
viding information and leadership in such matters as administration and 
supervision, by encouraging research, by promoting high professional 
standards, by focusing attention on national educational problems, and 
shall join with other professional organizations in the solution of prob- 
lems of education at the national level. 


ARTICLE III—Membership 


SECTION 1. The membership of the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals shall consist of four classes: active, associate, institu- 
tional, and life. 


SECTION 2. All individuals shall be eligible to active membership 
who are engaged in (a) secondary-school administration and/or super- 
Vision; (b) teaching secondary education upon payment of the annual fee 
of $8.00 to the executive secretary. > 

SECTION 3. Members of state organizations of secondary-school prin- 
cipals shall be eligible to active membership in the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals by the payment of the annual fee of $5.00 
through the state secretary or representative. urate 

SECTION 4. All other persons interested in secondary education shall 
be eligible to associate membership upon payment of the annual fee ob 
$8.00 to the executive secretary. 


235 oo) Sl 
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SECTION 5. Institutional membership shall be open to all secondary 
schools and libraries and other educational institutions. The annual dues 
of $12.00 shall be paid by the educational institution. If institutional 
membership is obtained through a state secondary-school principals’ as- 
sociation, it shall be $10.00 per year. The principal of a member school 
shall be credited with a personal participating membership and shall 
receive all benefits and privileges pertaining thereto. In addition, the 
5¢no0l library shall receive a duplicate copy of all proceedings, bulletins, 
special reports, and a subscription to STUDENT LIFE. The school may also 
designate any staff representative who shall receive delegate privileges 
at the annual conventions of the Association. 

SECTION 6. Any individual eligible to active or associate membership 
in the National Association of Secondary-School Principals shall have life 
ssembership upon payment of the life membership fee of $150.00 to the 

“SxScuuve secretary, \ 

BN 7. Only active members holding full time and active ad- 

St ae Positions in secondary education in schools or state depart- 

of education shall have the privilege of holding office. 

th SECTION 8. The Executive Committee shall have power to pass upon 

te qualifications of all applicants for membership. 


ARTICLE IV—Officers 


` SECTION 1. The elective officers of the Association shall be a Presi- 
ent, a First Vice President, and a Second Vice President. 


SECTION 2. The President and Vice Presidents shall have held office 
as members of the Executive Committee. A 


SECTION 3. The President and Vice Presidents shall hold office for 
a period of one year, or until a successor has been duly elected and proper- 
-ly qualified, and shall not be eligible for re-election to the same office. 
SECTION 4. The Executive Committee shall consist of the officers and 


four other members each elected for a term of four years. This Committee 


shall be composed of qualified active members elected fr 
following seven regions: - U A te 


REGION 1 E R Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
Recion 2—New York, New York City, 
District of Columbia, Pennsylvania; 
REGION ao Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Caro- 
Pliny Ae rf orgia, elama, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas; 
N ichigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North D 
Dakota, Wyoming; wee 


New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 


Recion 5—West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska; 
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Recion 6—Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona. 
Colorado; H 


Recion 7—Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, California, Utah 
Nevada and Hawaii. ; $ 


In the event of a vacancy in the membership of the Executive Com- 
mittee or in the offices of the Association such vacancy or vacancies shall 
be filled at the next annual election according to the regular election 
procedure, with priority given the senior members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. All officers or members of the Executive Committee who were 
elected to office after the person vacating office was first elected, shall move 
ahead one year for each vacancy. The newly elected member shall have a 
term of three years and shall take precedence over the member normally 
elected to a four-year term. If more than one vacancy occurs in any one 
year, the same procedure shall apply. 


SECTION 5. An officer or member of the Executive Committee shall 
remain eligible according to Article III, Section 7, and reside in the region 
he was elected to represent to continue in office beyond the current year. 


SECTION 6. The Executive Secretary shall be selected by the Execu- 
tive Committee; his duties and compensation shall be determined by the 
Executive Committee. The Assistant Secretaries shall be elected by the 
Executive Committee upon recommendation by the Executive Secretary; 
their duties and compensation shall be determined by the Executive 
Committee. 


SECTION 7. The Executive Committee shall: (a) assist the President 
in arranging for an annual convention and in other matters where his 
decision will affect the policy and welfare of the Association; (b) appoint 
such commissions, committees, and consultants to carry on the business 
of the Association and shall define their duties and determine length of 
office of such appointment; (c) shall review and evaluate the work of the 
various committees and keep the Association informed of such reviews and 
evaluations; (d) prepare an annual budget and render a report to the 
Association; (e) interpret the provisions of the Constitution in case of 
doubt relative to its provisions; (f) shall review from time to time the 
provisions of the Constitution and appoint committees when deemed 
necessary to recommend changes; (g) shall perform, subject to review by 
the National Advisory Council and approval by the National Association, 
such other duties as may be necessary for the efficient functioning and 
administration of the Association. 

SECTION 8. Each state association shall elect or select a State Co- 
ordinator who shall represent both the state association and the national 
organization. When state associations do not provide such an officer, the 
Executive Committee of the National Association shall appoint a State 
Coordinator. At the time of the selection of the Coordinator, the state as- 
sociation shall appoint an alternate State Coordinator to serve in the 


‘an. 
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absence of the Coordinator. The names of the Coordinator and pie awra 
nate shall be submitted to the Executive Secretary of the National Ass i 
tion at least sixty days prior to the national convention. Each State Er 
ordinator shall: (a) encourage membership in both State and Natior r 
Associations; (b) interpret and explain the work and various ARE. f 
the National Association to his state association; (c) encourage imi w 
dual participation in the professional work of the State and Nationa 
Associations; (d) recommend key people in his area for committee as- 
signment by the Executive Committee; and (e) keep the Executive Com- 


mittee informed concerning problems and projects of his State Associa- 
tion. 


ARTICLE V—National Advisory Council 


SECTION J. There shall be a National Advisory Cóuncil whose mem- 
bership shall consist of the following: (a) the three officers, namely the 
President, Secretary, and State Coordinator, from each affiliated State As- 
sociation; (b) all members of the Executive Committee; and (c) all active 
past Presidents of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
currently in positions of secondary-school administration. 


SECTION 2. The National Advisory Council shall meet annually at 
the time of the annual meeting of the National Association. Such meeting 
shall be for one or two sessions for the purpose of (a) receiving reports 


from the Executive Committee, and (b) discussion of problems and con- 
cerns of state associations and the National Association. 


SECTION 3. The President of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals shall be the presiding officer of the National Advisory 


Council: The Executive Secretary shall act as Secretary of the National 
Advisory Council. 


SECTION 4. The National Advisory Council shall: (a) advise the 
Executive Committee concerning activities, projects, and proposals for the 
National Association; (b) stimulate the study of problems and issues in 
secondary education; (c) suggest, coordinate, and report activities and 
experiments of the state associations; (d) serve asa discussion group for 
problems affecting the National and State Associations; and (e) consider 


ways and means of unifying and co-ordinating efforts and work of the 
leading forces in secondary education. 


ARTICLE VI—Nominations and Elections 
SECTION 1. The State Coordinators shall 
Nominators for the elective officers of the Associ 
made by a state, the Coordinator shall send to t 
the Association, not less than sixty days in advance of the annual meeting, 
the name of such nomination for any elective office. Nominations shall not 
be made after that date. The Coordinators shall obtain the endorsement 


constitute a Board of 
ation. If a nomination is 
he Executive Secretary of 
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of the state association for the name submitted. The Coordinator shall 
send a supporting statement and endorsement for each of his nomination: 
in accordance with the qualifications as listed in Article VI, Section 3 THe 
Executive Secretary shall then compile a list of such nominations with 
their qualifications as set forth on a prescribed form and, together with 
list of offices to be filled, shall submit the same to each State aooaa 
within a thirty-day period prior to the national convention, at which ti i 
the election is to take place. es 


SECTION 2. The State Coordinators shall meet as a Board of Nom; 
nators at a regularly scheduled meeting at the time of the annual ee 
tion. An official report of the nominations with supporting (ee 
and endorsements shall be presented by the chairman of the Board R 
Nominators, who shall previously have been appointed by the Pen 
from the present or past membership of the Executive Committee. 


SECTION 3. The Board of Nominators in making their final selection 
shall consider the tabulated returns in relation to: (a) service which the 
nominee has given his state principals’ association and particularly the 
National Association; (b) qualities and accomplishments which point to 
successful national leadership; (c) consideration to the standing of the 
school represented by the nominee; (d) consideration to the frequency of 
representation from each of the various geographic regions; (e) considera- 
tion for seniority in following sequence of office in respect to nominees; 
and (£f) freedom to propose other nominations under justifiable expedient. 


SECTION 4. Eighteen Coordinators shall constitute a quorum for 
the Board of Nominators. In the event of a lack of a quorum, then the 
vacancies on the Board of Nominators shall be filled by temporary ap- 
pointments made by the Executive Committee or the President. 


SECTION 5. The Chairman of the Board of Nominators shall submit 
the final list of candidates as prepared by the Board to the members of 
the Association at the annual business meeting. A written statement in 
support of each nominee shall be read by the chairman to the members 
assembled, if requested, and other nominations called for in accordance 
with parliamentary procedure provided the name of any other person 
nominated by a State Coordinator is from the list submitted sixty days in 
advance of the meeting. ~ 

SECTION 6. The officers and members of the Executive Committee 
shall be elected by the Association at the annual business meeting. 


$ ARTICLE VII—Finance 


The President shall appoint annually, subject to the approval of the 
Executive Committee, two members who shall, with the Executive Secre- 
tary, constitute a Board of Finance to act in the capacity of trustees, to 
have custody of the funds of the Association, to have same properly 
audited, and to submit annually a report to the Association, 


ia jag 
“ 
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ARTICLE VIII—Meetings 


The National Association of Secondary-School Principals shall hold an į 
annual convention. The regular annual business meeting shall be held at 
_ the time and place of the annual convention, unless arranged for other- 


wise by the Executive Committee of the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals. 


ARTICLE IX—Amendments 


The Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds majority vote of 
members present and voting at the annual meeting. A proposed amend- 
ment must be submitted in writing at the preceding annual meeting, OT 
must be submitted in printed form to all members of the Association 

"thirty days before the annual meeting. In case the latter method is used, 


such amendment must receive the approval of the Executive Committee 
before it can be printed and sent to the members of the Association. 


ARTICLE X—Rules of Order 
Roberts’ Rules of Order shall govern in all meetings of the Association. 


* NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 
1956-57 

ah OFFICERS 

Seats President: GR ORCE L. CLELAND 
econdary-School Consultant, State lepartment of Education, To k 
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